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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The new edition of the Gazetteer has been prepared on the con- 
clusion of the revision of the settlement of the district. The more 
valuable portions of the former edition, which consisted of extracts from 
.^Sfr. Purser’s classical Settlement Report, have been as far as possible 
retained intact, corrections and additions being made where needful. 
•'^The remaining portions have been corrected, amplified and brought up 
jto date. The appended tables, as a rule, contain the latest available 
information. 
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Montgomery District 1 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DISTRICT. 

SECTION A. — DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Montgomery district, formerly known as Gugera, is in 
the Lahore division, and lies between north latitude 29° 58' and 
31° 38', and east longitude 72° 30' and 74° 11'. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the district of Lahore, on the north-west 
by the district of Jhang, on the south-west by the district of 
Mooltan, and on the south-east by the river Sutlej, which separates 
it from the State of Bahawalpur, and a small portion of th.e 
Ferozepore district. The shape of the district may be said to be 
a rough parallelogram, the sides running at right-angles to the 
rivers Sutlej and Ravi forming its breadth, aud those running 
parallel to them its length. The river Ravi divides it into two 
unequal portions, of which that lying in the Bari Doab includes 
about a third of the whole area. From Thatha Suratan on the 
Lahore border near Bucheke to Bub on the R&vi where it enters 
the Mooltan district, the extreme length is about 90 miles. The 
extreme breadth from Sabibewala on the Sutlej to the Mari 
road on the Jhar.g bcuudary is 74 miles. It is divided into four 
talisils by two lines running roughly parallel with the sides of the 
parallelogram : of which that of Gugera lies to the north-east, 
Dipalpur to the south-east, Montgomery to the north-west, and 
Pakpattan to the south-west. Of the whole area of the district 
two-fifths is included withiu village boundaries, the remaining 
two-thirds constituting the great grazing grounds of the bar, 
and being the property of Government. But the whole of 
the bar tract north of the Ravi is being rapidly brought under 
cultivation by means of the Gugera and Buralla branches of 
the Chenab Canal, and will shortly be removed from this dis- 
trict and incorporated in the new district of Lyallpur. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district, and the 
several tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. 

1 on the opposite page. The district contains no towns of 
more than 10,000 souls, Kamalia with a population of 7,490 
being the largest. The administrative head-quarters are 
situated at Montgomery, on the line of rail between Mooltan 
and Lahore. Montgomery stands fifth in order of area, and 
23rd in order of population, among the ol districts of the 
province, comprising 5'20 per cent, of the total area, 2‘39 per 
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Chapter I, A, cent, of the total population, and 0*79 per cent, of the urban 
T“. population of British territory. The latitude, longitude, and 
Descriptive height i n feet above the sea of the principal places in the dis- 
l £ #Mnl descnp - tnct are shown below 


Town. 

! 

N. Lati- 
tude. 

E. Longi- 
tude. 

Feet above 
sea-level. 

.Montgomery ... ... ... 

30° 40 

73° 10 

500* 

Cugera ... ... 

30° 58' 

73° 21 1 

400* 

Dipalpur ,.. | 

30° 40 

73° 42 

510* 

Fakpattan ... 

04 

O 

o 

CO 

73° 25 

616 


* Approximate. 

TheTir-ph ceiural . Almost in the middle of the district in the BSri Doab a 
ii ge. . ridge of high land runs from north-east to south-west, the 

whole length of the district. This ridge is often called the 
Dhaya, though the term is more properly applied to the slope 
to the top of the ridge from the lowlands at its foot. This 
slope is generally gradual, and in places, especially on the 
northern or Ravi side of the ridge, almost imperceptible. 
Ihe slope on the southern or Sutlej, side is more maiked, 
aud towards the Lahore border it becomes verv abrupt, and 
is cut into deep chnsma by the rain-water running down into 
the \alley beneath. The edge of the high bank here bears a 
remarkable resemblance lo the right hank of the Beds as s<ei. 
at Pbillour. Ihe art rage breadth of this ridge is about 10 
miles. The country slopes down from the top of it to the 
rivers, the sh'pe to the Snticj opposite Montgomery being about 
40 feet, and to the Ravi half that. The Sutlej runs at an 
average cistar.ce of 25 miles from the centre ridge, the Ravi 
nowhere at a greater distance than 16 miles; while from 
,C hicbdwatni to the Moot tan district the ridge forms the left 
bank of tlie Ravi. It is generally supposed that at some period 
jn the long past, the Boas ran close under the ridge to the south, 
and the Ravi to the north. The latter Rtream, following the usual 
course of the Punjab rivers, edged away to the west, whilo 
the Beas altered its course and fell into the Sutlej. This centre 
plateau is almost entirely uncultivated. The soil is generally 
inferior and saline ; in places remarkably so. With a plentiful 
suppty of water and good cultivation the greater portion of 
the land could be brought to bear fair crops. When the raina 
^ a;e “ een favourable, grass grows abundantly. But even in 
the best seasons there are vast stretches of land where not a 
blade of grass is to be seen, and where even tlie hardy /ana, 
a salsolaceous plant, is unable to live. In other places the latta 
ouiiBhcB ; while in the better parte of this arid region the wan, 
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{and, and haril, relieved by a rare fardkh, are the only plants Chapter I, A. 
found that can lay claim to be more than mere shrubs. Water — — . 

lies from 60 to 70 feet below the surface ; it is sometimes very ^Descriptive, 
good, sometimes so track ish as to be almost undrinkable. T h e ri ./ / ‘ a , ^ ^ '* n> 
quality seems better towards Mooltan and worse towards Lahore. 8 ’ ' J ~' 

The wisdom of our predecessors saw fit to locate the Sadr station 
of the district in one of the most arid and dreary spots to be 
found iu the howling wilderness described above ; in conse- 
quence whereof Montgomery has earned its unenviable but 
well deserved reputation of being the worst penal aettlemsns 
for Europeans in this part of Iudia. 

The country between the ridge and the rivers is of a more The country W. w 
hospitable character. The soil is generally of good quality ; the ridge. J 
saline tracts are comparatively rare, and of no great extent; 
water is generally sweet aud nearer the surface ; vegetation is 
more abundant ; aud a considerable portion of the country is 
under cultivation. The ktkar is indeed rare, except along the 
rivers or canals ; and the better classes of tret s tire, of course, 
still less commonly met ; but the farash grows in most places 
where there is a hollow in which the raiu-water can lodge ; and 
the trees tueulioned in the preceding paragraph are moro numer- 
ous aud of fairer growth than is usually tho case on the ridge. 

The fardth i3 the only tree that fiourishes in the district ; and 
the Rtvi side appears to agree much better with it thr.n the 
Sutlej side of the district. The vast extent of uncultivated 
laud forming the north-western • portion of Pakpattan, the 
southern tali ail of Montgomery, is, however, very little bette.* 
than the ridge. The upland or Rechna Bar portion of the dis- 
trict on the right or uorthern bank of the Ravi differs consider- 
ably from that in the Bari Doab, chiefly iu the quality of tho 
soil, which in the former is gene-ally excellent. Vegetation 
is far more abuudaut, aud the grazing much superior ; the depth 
to water, however, is greater As already noticed, the whole of 
this tract is being- rapidly brought under cultivation. Cultiva- 
tion u chiefly confined to the land close along the rivers and tbs 
Deg aala, aud the tracts irrigated by the iuundndou canals in 
the Dipalpur, Pakpattan and Gugera fahsils. * 

The uncultivated tracts of the district are known as the The Hr i-is t. 
bar. They aro thus described in Lieutenant Elphinstone’s ^visions, 
Settlement Report 


1 Tins waste ia divided by the Jats of the Bari Doab into four distinct 
tracts— the Ravi b-jr, or jungle traversed by the old Ravi ; the Garni Hr, 
winch occupies the crest of the ridge called Dhay.i ; the Beaa bar, traversed 
by tbe bad of the old Beds j an! the Nili b-i'r, which intervene* between 
the latter and the cultivated lands adjoining the Sutlej The Genii b ir 
as might be expected from its delated situation, is the most ■■•'id 6nci 
n»torai!y barren portion of the whole district. The other divisions of »k a 
our jungle are chietly composed of soil of good quality, which only require 
Irrigation to produce remunerative crops. The ' Raw. bit- is at orese-T 
remarkable for f e dense forest with which it is clothed. This belt of fo-eat 
known as the far ish jaugle extends for about 10 nubs from Ohichnk’ in 

ThS iun " 16 extends from the 

kuownbv r 1 ' L “ Ka ' 1 a‘' f 1 , OI th0 C ' h "^ b the .lhang district, is 

known by toe name ot Sana if i ,r. Itj So il appears generally ieferior to 
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Citaptei I, A. that oP the Bari Doab ; and water iti this tract is said to be procured with 
' some difficulty, and to be of inferior quality. ” 


Inscriptive- 

r . i t- 't imid of the 
jr.e . t .1 Doab. 


In the Sam! fit bar the ground rises so as to 
ridge similar to that in the Bari Doab. It is thus 
Lieutenant Elphinstone: — 


form a high 
described by 


“ The upland of the Rechna Doab is neither so distinctly marked, m-i 
apparently so elevated as that of the Bari Doifo. 1 he latter rises abruptly from 
the plain to the height of about twenty feet ; bat the former merges so sfiadually 
into the lowlands, that in many places the changes of soil and vegetation alone 
indicate that the level of the Dhaya has been readied. Where abruptly separat- 
ed from the plain, I have never seen the bank exceed live feet in height. I 
have already observed that in the Bari Doab the Dhaya gradually ar-proaches 
the Ravi, and at last constitutes the left bank of that river But tht* upland 
of rhe Rechna Doab preserves a uniformly parallel direction with the liver, 
leaving an intervening space of about ten miles for the cultivation and 
lowlands. ” 


The above descriptions are not quite accurate in all respects. 
The soil of the Sandal bar is undoubtedly markedly superior to 
that of the Bari Doab, and in one part of the coarse of the Ravi 
in the east of the Gugera tabsil the uplands approach close to 
the river. 


, vcr- -The The Sutlej, as bpfore said, forms the south-east bound' 
ary of the district, separating it from the Mamdot ildqa .' and the 
Ffuilka and Muktsar talmils of the Ferozepore district, and from 
Bahawalpur. The Kavi intersects the northern talisil of Gugera 
and Montgomery. A hill torrent — the Deg— joins it on its 
ticrbt bank at GattaPhakni. These are the only natural streams 
of the district. Two tabsils adjoin the Sutlej — Dipalpur and 
Pakpattan. In the former the river is generally cailed the 
Sutlej, in the latter, it is more frequently spoken of as the 
Nili, or the “ blue ” river. It is not known as the Ghara ; that 
terra is applied to the upper portion of the Kbrimvnh canal. 
The com se of the river is tolerably straight. But it is ici-y 
changeable. It is impossible to saj where it may be any one 
year. This eupriciousness is the cause of considerable expense 
in keeping open the heads of inundation canals, and sometimes 
leads to the |^iiure of the water supply in them when most 
needed. During the rains the Sutlej is broad, deep and 
rapid, and often very destructive in its course. It lias a 
mean velocity of about four feet per second. The discharge 
is about 100,000 cubic feet per second. The surface slope 
of the Sutlej varies much in short lengths, and has been 
found to range from 1 in 10,150 to 1 in 3,333. In the 
19 miles from Ganda Singh to Betu, the average surface 
-lope was found according to the last edition of the Gazet- 
teer to be 1 03 feet per mile ; again, in the 36. miles from 
Betu to Lalu Gudar, the slope was 1*13 feet per mile, rhe 
average over the whole 55 miles being 1 09 feet, or 1 in 4,8-14. 
Of late years the volume of floods has been small, and they have 
not caused much destruction to the villages. The inundations, 
however, have been during the last seven years on the whole 
more extensive thuu at the time of the last settlement. They 
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are, however, very far from being always an unmixed blessing. Chapter I, A, 

Sometimes they score the ground so that it cannot be ploughed. _ T - , 

This is called khnlmnr. Again, they cover the soil with a deep rj . , 

deposit of sand, and so convert fertile tracts into deserts. In Suri«-i. 

short, the inundations of the Sutlej, though of great importance, 

vary so much in extent and quality of the soil deposited, that 

in an agricultural point of view they must be considered very 

inferior to those of the Ravi. Tiie bed of the Sutlej is broad 

and sandy, and the bank generally abrupt, but not more than 

10 to 12 feet high. Large islands are found in the river. 

These are known as donas in Dipalpur, and as bilards in the 
lower part of Pakpattan. The volume of water in the stream 
in the cold weather is considerable ; the minimum discharge 
being 4,003 cusecs per second. The river is not fordable in Mont- 
gomery. There is practically no boat traffic up or down the 
river now, though sailing boats are occasionally seen on it. 

The length of the Sutlej, conterminous with this district, is 
about 104 miles. 

The Ravi has a longer course than the Sutlej, but is a much The R :• 
smaller river. Its course in former days used to be exceedingly 
tortuous, but it is now straighter, and its whole length in 
Montgomery is now 139 as against 165 miles in 1882. 

Its banks are generally well defined. The bed is less sandy 
than that of the Sutlej, and the soil deposited by the floods is 
of exceedingly good quality. The volume of water in the flood 
season has during the last 20 years been far less than formerly, 
ami its stream dwindles to a very small size in the cold 
weather. It is fordable in many places, aud in uot a few is less 
than 50 yards across. Of course, with such a small stream 
islands cau be rarely formed. The average cold weather dis- 
charge at Shahdera for 5 years is 1,310 cusecs. The opening 
of the Bari Doab Canal has naturally caused a great diminu- 
tion in the amount of water iu the stream during the cold 
season ; but it may be doubted whether it could seriously 
diminish the supply when the river is iu flood. The continued 
failure, in whole or part, of the inundations of the Ravi cannot, 
therefore, with certainty be attributed to the canal. The main 
cause is probably to be found in the straightening of the bed 
of the river ; and the flow of the water being in consequence 
less checked by bends a smaller amount spills over the country. 

As the fall of the river is much less than that of the Sutlej, the 
volume smaller, aud the soil of the bauks of firmer quality, the 
adjoining villages are less liable to be completely annihilated 
than they are on the southern river. There is no boat traffic on 
t he Ravi. 

The Deg is a hill torreut, depending entirely on the rains The it.-v, 
for its water supply. It. is supposed to rise at Parmandal, in 
the Jammu hills, and after flowing through Sialkot, a small 
portion of Gnjranwala and Lahore, it enters the Montgomery 
district at Tliatha Suratan near Bucheke. After a course of 
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about 35 miles it falls into the Ravi at Ghatta Phakni HithAr. 
It is about 6’J feet broad and 11 feet Jeep. When heavy rain 
falls in the upper courses of the Deg, the stream overflows its 
banks and inundates the surrounding country. Irrigation is 
carried on from it by jhallars ; and water-courses are also uspJ. 
But a3 the bed of the stream is much below the level of the 
country round about, the water is always liable to flow buck 
into rhe river from the water-courses on the subsidence of the 
floods. There is comparatively little direct spill from the Deg. 
No alluvion or diluvion takes place on the Deg. The quest ion 
of turning the water of the Ravi into the Deg has been several 
times considered. Ranjit Singh is indeed said to have done so; 
and the traces of the caual he dug for the purpose were visible 
some time ago at Shahdeia. The result appears to have been 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Morris, the Settlement Officer of Gujrannala, 
made proposals for a similar undertaking, but they were consi- 
dered im pi acticabi e. The inundations of the Deg are said to 
be very fertilising, and here, as in f.ahore, the bpst rice in the 
district is grown on land irrigated bv i’lem, which is largely ;v 
hard clay soil. But the superior quality of the rice appears in a 
great measure due to a. superior method of cultivation. As is 
the case in ie9pect of the two large rivers, the floods of the 
Deg are no longer so extensive as they were. This is probably 
due to the increase of cultivation, and consequent greater de- 
mand for water than existed during the troublous times of the 
Sikh lule. At one time the stream is said to have inundated a 
tract of country nearly a mile iu width ; at present only a few 
hundred yards on each of its banks are irrigated from it, 
except at certain places, chiefly on the north bank, where the 
levels of the adjacent country allow of more or less extensive 
spills taking place, and abo in the lower part of its course, where 
a large fund across the st i earn near the villages of Pindicheri 
Ka'iAn and Uassoke holds up the water in the flood season and 
throws it over an extensive area. Formerly tbo Deg ran alone 
for a considerable distance further south. The country about 
Kamalia known as Jhaogar used to be irrigated by it, as win 
also the now upland tract, between Hindi Sheikh Musa and 
Garb, called Deg Khadi, / e., the Khalar of the Deg. It is 
separated from the Ravi by an elevated belt of land. At 
the settlement of 1857 it used to suffer from over-inuu- 
dati.m of the Ravi, but now it has shai ed the common fate 
and suffers from want of water. The Ravi is said to have 
joined the Deg about the time of the downfall of the Mughal 
empire. 

. » Along the rivers numerous inlets or creeks are to be found. 
Sometimes a branch of the river runs all the year round through 
these. But geueratly the entrance to these channels or creeks is 
higher than the cold weather level of the rivers. During the 
floods they are filled, and when the rivers fall they are trans- 
formed into lakes ; a considerable quantity of water remain 3 , 
which is used for irrigation by means of jha lats. These inlets 
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are kaown as budhs. They are the places most suited for the 
heads of the small water-cour3es the people sometimes construct. 
For as they are withdrawn from the main course of the stream, 
there is less chance of the head being swept away ; and as the 
velocity of the water falls off when it enters one of these inlets, 
the sediment it brings down settles to a considerable extent in 
the budh, and so the silting of the water-courses is checked. 
Most of the fishing: of the district is carried on in the budhs. 
As a rule, the water in them does not last till the rivers rise 
again. Indeed in many cases it does not last long enough to 
mature the spring crops. 

There are at present 6 inundation canals in the Ravi tahsils 
which are under the control and management of the District 
Board, assisted by the professional advice of the Executive 
Engineer, Upper Sutlej Canals Division. They are the Deg, 
Nikki, Sukhrawa, W ah, Piudi Sheikh Musa, and Gharak 
Gharakna. 

The irrigation from the first three is confined to the Gugera 
and that from the other three to the Montgomery tab si 1. The 
Deg canal is fed by the Deg nala and its head is at Bucheke. 
A regulator bridge over the nala holds up the water, and turns it 
into the canal. The idea of utilizing the water of the Deg nala 
was mooted by Messrs, Knox and Gladstone, Deputy Commis- 
sioners in 1 88-1 and 1894. The construction of the regulator 
dam was completedin 1885 at a cost of slightly over Rs. 11,000. 
The canal, which was completed in 1898, cost Rs. 22,000. 
It was extended by means of a rdjhuha from the tail a few years 
later, and it now runs to Shah Bilawal. The total length is 22 
miles. 

The Nikki was, as its name implies, originally a small canal, 
and is said to have been dug in Mughal times. It used to begin 
at Basti-kesa when the Ravi flowed near that village. In 1850 
Major Marsden improved the Nikki by cleaning out the channel 
near its mouth and straightening it at Juta. It was cleaned 
out again in 1879, and several dams cou=ti'ucted on it, while the 
head was moved to Maugau. In 1883 Mr. Knox who took 
much interest in the Ravi canals, started a scheme for the exten- 
sion of irrigation from the Nikki and Sukhrawa. Mr. Atkinson 
of the Canal Department was deputed to report on it. This 
resulted in the head and alignment ot the canal being improved. 
The head is now on au old river creek at Mangan. The total 
length of the oanal is 23i miles, and it ends at a band at the 
village of Alawalke. There is a masonry regulator at Bar&npur 
above which three rdjbahas or distributaries have been taken 
out ; there are two more lower down the canal. Irrigation is by 
jhallart , and by flow from water-cours.es or chhars. 

The Sukhrawa is a smaller canal than the fwo last. It 
appears to have been originally little more than a natural nala. 
Here again owing to the exertions of Messrs. Knox and 
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Gladstone in 1883 ar.d 1884 improvements were effected. A 
new head was constructed at the village of Uthwal, and the 
alignment was altered, and the canal was tailed into the dry 
bed of of the Nikki which extends below the band at Alavvalko. 
There are two small distributaries on it Dear Gugera, and its 
total length is 18 miles. 

The Wah and Pindi Sheikh Musa canals are small ones 
which irrigate small areas, cis-Ravi and trans-Ravi, respectively, 
in the eastern portion of the Ravi riverain of the Montgomery 
tahsil. 

The Ghark Gharakna are two canals, or rather two 
branches of one canal, in the western part of the trans-Ravi 
riverain near Kamalia. It was placed formally under the Dis- 
trict- Board in 1897, and has been considerably improved. The 
Deg, Nikki and Sukhrawa have been always more or less under 
district management, and in 1885 the proceeds of an 8-anna rate 
levied per acre irrigated were assigned to the District Board 
in consideration of its undertaking the management and 
improvement of the canals. In 1894 they were finally placed 
under its control, and it was authorized to collect a water rate 
of 8 annas per acre of canal-irrigated crop. The same arrange- 
ments are in force on the Wah, Pindi Sheikh Musa and Ghark 
Gharakna canals. 

The following statements show' the average annual area 
irrigated by the Ravi Inundation Canals during the last few 
years and the average annua! income and expenditure. Their 
proper working and management is of great importance to the 
agricultural prosperity ot the Ravi tahsila : — 
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The prospects of these canals have been much improved Chsptsr I, A, 
by the introduction in 1395 of a system under which the Descriptive 
officers of the Canal Denartment afford professional advice in, and ^ 

exercise some supervision over, their management. 

The Khanwah, Upper Sohag and Lower Sohag-Para canals Sntlej Inundation 
form with the Katora the group known as the Upper Sntlej c * nals - 
Inundation Canals. The Katora really belongs to the Lahore 
district, but affords some irrigation to the north-eastern portion 
of the Dipalpur tahsil by means of an extension of the Chuniau 
rdjbaha. The heads of the Khanwah and Upper Sohag are also 
in the Lahore district, while that of the Lower Sohag-Para, 
which is an improved and extended edition of a former canal 
known as the Kuhna or old Sohag, is at Lain Gudar in this 
district. The irrigation from the Khanwah and Upper Sohag 
is mainly confined to the Dipalpur tahsil, and that of the Lower 
Sohag-Para to Pakpattan. 

According to popular tradition the Khanwah, the Upper Th« Khanwah. 
and the Kuhna-Sohag were all parts of one and the same 
hill stream called the Vein or Bein, which is said to imply an 
irregular stream with a clay bottom like a canal. There are two 
streams of this name in the Jullundar Doab. The one flowing 
through Kapurthala is said to have run in old days, before the 
Sutlej and Beds had changed their courses, between these rivers 
through the present Bari Doab. The Sutlej, shifting to the west, 
cut this stream in two. The portion in Jullundar continued as 
before, while the other portion, which Bad been cut off and 
was consequently called Ghara, became dependent for its water 
on the Sutlej. When the river was ia flood water came down 
this channel as far as Hujra, and then ran through the Gandobar 
nala into the old Beas. Wheu Mirza Khan, the Khan-i-Khanan, 
was governor of Lahore, he improved this water-course, chiefly 
by constructing an inlet or head on the Sutlej, connecting the 
nala with the river, about 20 miles above its former point of 
communication, and by erecting dams and embankments along 
the course of the canal. He is said, too, to have extended the 
canal, so that water went down it, as far as a nala in Pakpattan, 
probably through the local nala called the Ghuri.* The canal 
below Hujra was, after these extensions were made, called the 
Khanwah. After the Khan-i-Khanan nothing seems to have 
been done for a long time to improve the canal. It of course 
silted up, and it was only in heavy floods that any water came- 
down. The flourishing “ town of Dipalpur became depopulated, 
and the whole taluka of Hujra would have become as desolate 
as the region now traversed by the old Beas, had it not been 


* The Ghuri nala rises in tlie low basin near the village of Ram Par3had 
about a mile north of Jindran on the Khanu-ah, and runs nearly due west past 
Chishti Shams Din and Kill Sondha Singh, and falling into the old Beas near 
Rajgarh, about 4 miles north of Hujra. It. is only Smiles long, 'thus the 
water of the Ghuri would hare to flow for some 80 miies down the old Bess to 
reach the naiie. 
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for an occasional supply obtained at high floods by the old 
channel which previously formed the inlet of the nala. ” If 
the Mughals did nothing, the Afghans of Dipalpur and the 
Sayads of Hnjra, who succeeded them, were not more energetic. 
It was not till after Ranjit Singh had occupied the country 
that any effort was made to restore the canal. In a.d. 1807 
Diwan Radha Ram, the lcarddr, repaired the head and cleared 
out the channel. The canal after that flowed steadily during 
the rainy season till 1823. The next year it silted up. Jawand 
Singh, ilokal, then held taluka Dipalpur in jdgir, bat did no- 
thing. Baba Bishen Singh was at Hujra : he did nothing. 
But in 1841 Fakir Chiragh-ud-din, under orders of Maharaja 
Siier Singh, had the canal cleared out, and a new head dug at 
Mamuki, still known as Sher Singh’s iulet, bnt long since 
abandoned. Shortly after annexation the canal was made over 
to the Canal Department, and has since been greatly improved. 
It was lengthened, and now tails into the Para nala at Mahmnd- 
pur on the Pakpattau and Gugera road. In 1853 three tajbahiis, 
or large distributing channels, were made — (!) the Nor- 
thern Rajwah, from the bridge at Hujra to the bridge at 
Nathu Shah, sixteen miles long ; (2), the Southern raj b a ha 
from the bridge at Hujra to the bridge at Dipalpur, eleven 
miles long ; (3), the Bhawal Das rajbaha from the bridge 
at Dipalpur to the village of Bhawal Das, five miles long. The 
second of these now runs into the third, and they form one 
continuous distributary. The lately constructed Kanganpur 
rajbaha , which takes out of the canal in the Lahore district, runs 
iuto this district, and gives irrigation to several villages. The 
hanks of the canal are covered with trees of various kinds ; 
while sarr ( Saccharum munja) grows abundantly along the 
rdjbahas. The Khanwah lias at present (1898) two supply 
heads, the Kbizra and the Nijabat, 8 and 2 miles long, respec- 
tively. 

The set of the river decides which head can be used in any 
year. The canal proper commences near the village of Mattar ; 
and its length thence to Mahmudpur, where it tails into the 
Para na/a, is 86 miles, of which 59 lie in this district. For the 
first 43 miles, as far as Hujra regulator, the bed width is about 
60 feet and the longitudinal slope 1 in 6,667. Below Hnjra the 
bed width is about 40 feet, which is gradaally reduced to 10 
feet at the tail. From Hujra to Dipalpur the slope is 1 in 5,263, 
and thence to the tail I iu 4,000. There are masonry regulator 
bridges at Hujra, Dipalpur and Kacha-pakka, also a masonry 
bridge at Nathu Shah. The discharge of the Khanwah ranges 
up to 2,600 cubic feet per second duriog high floods. The 
average discharge during the flow season for the 10 years ending 
1896-97 was 956 cubic feet. 

ntw The two Sohags formed one stream, and are said once to 
have been part of the Bein. The Sutlej first cut this river near 
Lalu Gudarke, a little to the south of At£ri. Then, again, at 
Panjgiraian, a cluster of villages to the south of M£mnki. Ib fact, 
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the story is that the Bein ran in the shape of a printed S, and 
the Sntlej cut it first at the bend to the right) and then at the 
top over the bend. And there is no doubt that the upper Sohag 
rtala, after leaving the river, runs in a curve and rejoins it. 
Still it is hard to see how the Khanwah and the two Sohags 
could be part of the same stream. It may be that the Khanwah 
represents the Kapurthala Bein, while the upper and lower 
Sohags are continuations ot' the eastern Beiu. It seems highly 
probable that the Sukhnye, which runs through Matador., and 
debouches into the Sutlej opposite Lalu Gudarke, is the connect- 
ing link between the Sohag and the Bein. It is quite evident 
that when the Sutlej changed its course to the north and joined 
the Beas above Ferozepore, it must have cut both the Beins in 
the upper and lower portions of their course. Theupper Sohag 
does not seem to have been used as an irrigation channel till 
a. D. 1827, when Sardar Jawand Singh, Mokal, the jagirddr of 
Kangaupura, in Chuniau, dammed up the Dhan nahzatJhang 
Abdulla Shah, by which the water of the Sohag used to escape, 
and brought this water through the Bhus nalla, which joins 
the Sohig near Ghara Singh, into his lands. About 1840 the 
mouth of the new Sohag closed up. In 1854 the (’anal Depart- 
ment took charge of it, and erected a dam near Jhang Abdulla 
Shah, and cleared out the Dhan nalla, and extended it so as to 
carry the water of the Sohag into the Khanwah, near Rungi 
Gursa Singh. Next year the dam was pulled down, and the 
channel cleared out to Kaler Kalan, and continued thence to 
Tahir, a little to the west of Basirpur, on the Dipalpur and Fazilka 
road. In 1864 a further extension was made, and the canal 
carried down a new cut to Bunga Hayat, in the Pakpattnn 
tahsil, and thence alongside the Dipalpur and Pakpattnn road 
to the Para naht, into which the surplus water escapes. On 
account of so much of the canal being new, it. used to be known 
as the new Sohag ( So/idg jndid). The upper Sohag canal has 
at present (1897) three supply heads varying from of a mile 
to 6 miles in length. The canal proper commences nr Lola, 
stud is divided into two portions — the upper (from Lola toTahiri 
32 miles long, anti the lower (from Tahir to the tail a! the Para 
nala) 29 miles, ora total length of 61 statute miles. In the upper 
portion the bed width is 60 feet with a longitudinal slope 1 in 
7,000. The width is gradually reduced to 10 feet at the tail with 
a slope of 1 in 4,000. The discharge of the canal ranges up to 
3,000 cubic feet per second in high floods. The average dis- 
charge during the flow season for the ten years ending 1896-97 
was 567 cubic feet. There are two masonry regulators at Gaman 
Waghra and Itahawal Das ; also a masonry bridge near Parma 
Hand. In 1865 two rdjbaha « were dug, orm from Gama Wagm 
to Bunga Saleh, five miles long, and the second from Biutwal Das 
to Bapparwal, seven miles in length. In recent years two more 
distributaries have been constructed. The Haji Cliaiul minor, 
which runs as far as Tnghrel, and the Kaler rdjbaha, constructed in 
1893 with its Wananwala branch, which ends at Hukanpura. 
Th« heads of both these distributaries are in the Lahore district 
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Chapter I, A- The Lower Sohag-Para Canal has sn perse Jed the Knhna or 
_ T7. old Sohag. The latter canal ran along the bed of the Sohag 

escnp ive. nala, whose headjisat Lain Gudar in the Dipdlpur tahsil. The 

The Lower Soha 1 ' capacity of the nala was estimated at 10,000 cubic feet per 
Para Canal. “second. About 130 years ago, when the Sikhs were defeated 
at Kutabwala by the Diwan of Pakpattan, many of them were, 
according to popular tradition, drowned in the Sohag. About 
80 years ago the nala lied so silted up that but little water came 
down. About a. d. 1816 a dam was erected at Nandpur ; and 
fifteen years later the energetic -Jawand Singh, Mokal, ran up 
another at Jassoke Sohag, and drew off the water by a cut 
called the lakhi into his jaglr of Dipalpur. The first year’s 
returns were said to be worth a lakh ; hence the name of the cut. 
After two years the Haveli kdrddr destroyed Jawand Singh’s 
dam after a little fighting ; next year Jawand Singh built it 
again, but two years later it was finally demolished hy the 
kdrddr. About fifty years ago Mahtab Rai, the kdrddr of Haveli, 
dug a new head near Lain Gudar. By 1858 the supply of water 
had so diminished that irrigation was only possible by lift. Up 
to 1863 the canal remained in charge of the district authorities, 
hut on its total failure then it was made over to the Canal 
Department. Its irrigating capacity was very small. The 
canal extended only as far as Haveli, where there was a dam 
across the nala. 

The new lower Sohag- Para Canal follows generally the line 
of the old nala, but the alignment has been improved and 
convolutions avoided. There are two heads, one at Lalu Gudar 
and one a short distance lower down the river at Tahli Bagar, 
both in the Dipalpur tahsil Near Kalewal in Pakpattan 
37 - 58 miles from the head it divides into two branches, the 
Northern one called the Para running to a point beyond Jiwan 
Shah, and the southern one or the Sohag ending nearKaliana. 
The lengths of the branches are 3 1 '8 and 26 - 41 miles, respective- 
ly. The Para branch is so called from a nala of the same name 
the line of which it roughly follows, and which is itself a branch 
of the old Sohfig valla. The bed-widths and slopes of the main 
canal and its branches are as follows: — 

Main Canal. For the first 15 miles the bed-width is 80 feet. Below 15 

miles it is 75 feet, which is gradually reduced to 60 feet at 
Kalewal. The bed slope first 5] miles is 1 in 10,000 ; from 5} to 
18 miles 1 in 7,000 ; 18 to 23 miles 1 in 6,000 ; to 29 miles 1 
in 5,000, and 29 to Kalewal regulator ] in 4,545. 

Para Branch. For the first 1 0 miles the bed-width is 33 feet. Below 10 

milesitis 22 feet, which is gradually reduced to 7 feet at the tail. 
The bed slope is from head to tail 1 in 5,000. 

For the first 3J miles the bed-width is 21 feet. Below 3$ 
miles it is 17 feet, which is gradually reduced to 12 feet. The 
bed slope first 4^ miles is 1 in 6,000, and from 4^ miles to tail 
1 in 4,000. 
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There are two masonry regulator bridges, one ou the Chapter I, A- 
Dipalpur-Fazilka District road aud the other on the Dipal- _ T~. 

pur-Haveli District road. Descriptive. 

bohag Branch. 

The average discharge of the caual during the flow season 
for the five years ending 1897 has been 954 cubic feet per second. 

The distributaries (i ■djbahds) and minors from the canal are 
as follows : — 


Distributaries from j Length jFrom Haveli 1 Length From Sohag Length in 


main canal. 

jin miles, rajbaha. jin 

i 

miles. | branch. 

miles. 

1. Haveli rajbaha. 

l - j 

! 13’2S 1- Jawaya 1 

l'S L Pakpattan 

027 


| Biloch miuor.j 

j j ! 

rajbaha. 


2. Mari Miuor. 

! 179 2. PirGliani 

1'35 2. Faridpur t 



1 ! minor. 1 

miuor. i 


3. Bliunian Shah 

f > , 

5 , 


0-24 

rajbaha. 

1 415 

j ; 

| 


4. Museval rajbaha 

1, 0'73 ! 

1 




The construction of two more distributaries is iu con- 
templation. The caual was opened as far as Haveli in 1884, 
and was continued into the Pakpattan tahsil in 1887-88. The 
total capital expenditure up to the end of 1896-97 was over 
Rs. 7,12,000. The canal was constructed chiefly with the object 
of bringing under cultivation the large extent of Government 
waste land in the central and eastern portions of the Pakpattan 
tahsil, which is now the area included in the Sohag-Para Colony, 

Besides these four canals there are some other irrigation Other irrigation 
cuts from the rivers. These are under the control of the people channels - 
of the villages to which they belong. The most important of 
them are the nala Jherku, from the Ravi in the Montgomery 
tahsil, and the Kamalwah, chhdr Machhi Singh, and chkdr Golab 
Ali from the Sutlej in Pakpattan. 

The nala Jherku issues from the Ravi at Kund Kaure Shah, 'jh e n <Ha Jherku 
and rejoius it at Cliakbuudi Nathu Ann rand Chakbaudi Barkba. 

It is known by the same name from its mouth to Muhanimadpur ; 
thence to Giloi as the Chura, aud after that as the Sukhrawa. 

A project is under consideration for takiug the nala uudor the 
control of the District Board. 

There are a good many water-courses or chhar on the right chhar$ 
bank of the Ravi near Kamalia which, when the river floods are 
favourable, give irrigation to a considerable number of villages. 

They are under zamindari management, 

The Kamalwah near Pakpattan is said to have been dug T j, a 
by one Khan Kama], the Governor of Dipalpur, in Akbar’s 
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Descriptive. 

The Katxtalwah, 


time. Probably, be only improved it. In places the channel 
is deep and well defined, in places scarcely perceptible. For 
many years no water came down it, till in 1868 the people of 
Saaiq, Cbbina and 23 other villages constructed a dam across 
the Malleke budh near Chak Dadu Ahloka, about six miles to 
the west of Pakpattan, and dug a water-course into the 
Kamalwah from this dam. The dam is at present no longer 
in existence, and in recent years the Ltidh has received little 
water from the river, and has afforded very little sailab. In 
MuhammaclMahdi Jg82 an extensive grant of land was made to Muhammad Mahdi 
Khan, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, in the south- 
western part of Pakpattan. For the irrigation of his land 
he excavated a canal 19 miles in length, now known by his name. 
It fives water to his grant, and to another made subsequently to 
his sons, and to a considerable number of other estates through 
which it passes. A little further down the river is Golab Ali’s 
chhdr, which irrigates five estates. It was dug about 24 years 
a go by Pir Golab Ali, a man much respected in these parts. It 
leaves the river at the Tibbi budh, and runs as far as Sital Gand. 


Khan Canal 


Chhdr Golab Ali. 


Drainage channels A glance at the map will show the remarkable manner 
and dry nalas. which the whole district between the central ridge and the 
rivers is cut up by old iiafe. These are not only interesting 
to the antiquarian and student of history, but are also of 
considerable importance, as regards the extension of irrigation 
in the district, as most of the proposals to this effect mak.e the 
utilization of one or more of these channels their basis. In some 
of these nalas bordering on the rivers, a precarious supply of 
water is even now obtained. The principal nalas are, between 
the ll&vi and the ridge : — 

The Wahni; . The Sukhr.inu (1 1 ; The Snkltrawa (ft), 

between the ridge and the Sutlej 

TheoldBeas; The K had : i The Diwanwalt ; 

The old Sohag, with its oft- i'The DiDg. with its blanches— j The C.hag; 

slioots O 'lhsBhag: 1 The Bakhilwah ; 

(a) The Para : (t) The Dhingi : , The Bisbarat. 

(u) TheDhadar: (<-) TheKubrar: 

Salas of the Itavi. The Wahni leaves the river at Daula, a little below Saiyad- 
— Wahni. wala, iu the Gugera tahsil, and runs nearly due south past 

Satghara. The two Sukhrawas are thus described in tho 
Settlement Report of 1 858 : — 

The Sukhrawa — <■ The name Sukhrawa is applied to two different nalas both running nearly 

(1) The smaller p ara ilel with "* ' " ‘ of four and eight miles. One of these 

Sukhrawa. passes ucar t ■ civil lines from the lauds attached to 

the village of that name. It communicates with ajliil near that river, from which 
it obtains a supply of water during the rains; but this supply is so precarious 

(C)TUelargeSukb. ‘J )a| verv i;m e us0 ,;i n be made of it fur irrigation purposes. The other nala has 
l’iffa. no ‘ communication with the river, it travcr.es the iurigle which intervenes 

between the margin of cultivation and the Dhaya or htglt bank. Us course is 
remarkably winding and iutricate. aud it sends out branches, which intersect the 
plain in every direction. Both these nalas are said by the natives to mark 
the course of the Kavi at different periods. The width alone, however, of the 
first nala, which nowhere exceeds twenty y aids, precludes every possibility of this 
belief regarding its being founded on fact. The second nala, on the other hand , 
has undoubtedly been at some former period an important water-court*. It it 
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about eighty yards across, and t?io*j°rh irs course is much more intricate than Ch&ptfr T, A. 

the present bed of the Kavi. the open ground in its vicinity. and extensive - 

patches of sand near its banks, render it possible that the tradition cf the natives Descriptive. 

in this instance may be correct. In time case the Dhaya, which skirts it at no j ara , 

great distance, would have formed the limit of the iaundationp. as it still does 

at present iu a portion of the llarappa tahsfl. That both the old Beas and the 

Snkkrawa, especially the former, contained at one rime sufficient body of water 

to admit of irrigation being conducted on t 5 oir banks, cannot be doubted, 'ihe 

remains of abandoned villages and r Be mins < brick bui’dings and forts, which 

show that some of these ]»lace^ must bare had pretensions to importance, arc 

still scattered over the whole of the des->lite rrac* : and from trie well known 

habits of the present population, we can assume wi»h some eoniidence that only 

a total cessation of the supply of water in the&e ancient river-beds could have 

effected so remarkable a change. 

The>old Beas rtala, after passing through a portion of the ,, TliS Sutlej naks — 
Lahore district, enters the Dipalpur tahsil near the town 0 f rlle ola Bsas - 
Shergarli, and traverses the whole of the Montgomery District 
at a distance of about twenty miles from the Snfbj. The 
popular story is that till the end of last century the Boas, instead 
of joining the Sutlej near Fercvepore, flowed down this rtala. 

Lieutenant Elphinstone doubted the correctness of this story, 
on the ground that the nnla could not carry the volume of 
water in the Beas, which is a very convincing reason. As iu 
the Ain-i-Akbari it is distinctly stated that the Beds and Sutlej 
united twelve kos nearer Ferozepore, the story may be dis- 
missed as fiction. The subsequent change in the point of junc- 
tion is due to the Sutlej, and not the Beas, having shifted 
its course ; still it is a fact that water came down this nola 
till a comparatively short time atto. The year 177)0 is fixed 
as the date it ceased to flow. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the rtala was a branch of the Beas: there is nothing to 
connect if with the Sutlej. In order to ascertain what it originally 
was it will be necessary to determine tvhether, when the Beas 
river ran under the Dhaya, it was at such a distance from this 
rtala that both could have been independent streams. This might 
possibly have been tbe cbm* in Montgomery. The question is, 
could it in Lahore and Multan? If so, the old Beas may 
be simply the continuation of the Kapurthala Bein, as the 
Sohag is of the Pbngwdra Bein. The rtala is rarely more 
than 200 feet across; the depth is from 12 to 10 feet. Its 
carrying capacity is 3,100 feet per second. The Bakhilwali The Baklu'lv-nli. 
issues from the Sutlej at Ghnlam, and falls into tbe Nikki, a 
branch of the lower Sohag at Dulla Nan a bad. Formerly 
nineteen villages were irrigated from it — eight by direct over- 
flow, nine by water-courses, and two by jhaUora. Many tears ago 
water ceased to flow except in very high floods. The villages 
dependent on it suffered severely. The old Sohag has already The oklSMiag. 
been mentioned. Leaving Haveli, it ruus nearly west to some 
distance past Pakpattan, and there turns due south. It gets 
lost before it reaches the river. But it evidently ends at 
Shekheke, though the channel is not defined there. Its bed 
is sandy ; the banks generally steep ; it is about as deep as the 
old Beas, and from 200 to 400 feet bioad. The name Sohag 
is said to mean a place where verdure and cultivation abound. 

The Para is a. branch of the old Sohag, which it leaves a little Jlir 
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Chapter I, A. below Bunga Hay at, on the Pakpattan and Dipalpur road. 
^ . .. The Para is 500 feet broad at its mouth ; after one mile the 

TLeXTLra ^ breadth falls to 350 feet, which is again reduced to 200 after 

five miles. This is maintained for forty miles. The average 
depth is 10 to 15 feet. A large branch then goes off to the 
Bests, called the Naw&bbin, from a Nawab of Multan, who is 
said to have dug it last century to enable his wife to come down 
by water to MuUkd. The width is here 100 feet, which gradu- 
ally diminishes, till at the junction of the Para and the Sukhnya 
it is only 15 to 16 feet ; the depth is three feet. The banks 
are generally steep. The soil of the kadhi, or valley of the 
The Dbadar. Para, is of excellent quality. The Dhadar branches tiff from 
the Sohag about 1 6 miles to the west of Pakpattan. It is a 
small rather shallow nala, but it once irrigated an extensive 
tract of country. It runs west for some distance, and then 
south to Jamlera. The Dhummuk nala, in Mailsi, seems to 
be the continuation of it. The Para and the Dhadar are both 
Th® Khad. Pakpattan r.alns. The Khad belongs to Dipalpur. It commen- 
ces at Thakarke Mahmud, about nine miles to the east of Baveli. 
It runs thence to Izzatke K«la. From there, one branch goes 
straight to Mama Jindeka. one via Mulia Cliishti, Ndr Shah, 
Kanditwal, &c. From Nama Jindeka it goes into the Pir Ghanni 
budh. This nala, which is not more than 20 miles long, is 
known by no less than four different names in different parts of 
its course. To Maneka Nikkiw&la it is called the Nikki ; thence 
to Bukan Gadarke the Bad hi, from there to Name Jindeka, the 
Ivhad and after that the Warnal. This is a fine deep nala with 
very steep banks. Jhalldrs are used on it, and sometimes there 
is fine saibib from it The soil on its bank is generally very bad, 
The Chum. and impregnated with kal/ar. Among the tributaries of the 
The Khoharimswala. Khad are the Cliura, the Khoharntnwala and the Kahuvuh nalns. 

The Kaluuah. 'phc g rs ( j s £j ie m08 t important. It commences at Mushifke Mahar, 
arid passing Bulewaia, Bbai barsan, and other villages, joins the 
Khad at Kanditwal. This nala flows when there is heavy rain, 
and in heavy floods river water comes down it. The Khoharian wala 
is a sniali branch of the Ki a i, running from Pipal Sazawar to 
Izzatke Kala. Th<* Kalmvah runs south into the Khad at chak 
Kalu wall b-low ILiveli. These last two nalaa are mere rain- 
drainage channels. 

The Bithorn*. lire Bidiarat is a morn famous no/ r than the Khad, of which 

it is piolublv the cont nuanon. It issues from the Pir Ghanni 
budh, and alter a remarkably tortuous course, passing close to 
Pakpattan, it falls into the Sohag at Pakka Sidhar. It is said 
to have been excavated by one Bisharat Khan, about the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. This is clearly wrong. There are 
no signs of excavation, and it is incredioie that any one would 
dig such a winding channel, even with the object of diminishing 
the velocity of the stream, and thereby increasing its irrigating 
capacity. It is from a ferry on this nala that Pakpattan derived 
its name. It is a shallow and generally narrow nala. It dried 
up about 100 years ago, though water has dime occasionally been 
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found in it. Proposals have on several occasions been made to 
open it again, but they seem impracticable. The Ding is a con- 
tinuation of the Kamalwah. At Bunga Bhai Khan the Ding 
divides. The southern arm joins the Bhag at the corner of Jajal 
Bhag and Khola Wali Muhammad. The northern arm joins the 
Kuhrar at Nebwal. Ip places this i3 a very fine, deep, clean-cut 
nala. Water used to come down it up to 1853. The remains 
of old jhalldrs may still be seen on it at Shekheke. There is a 
dam on this nala at Sahu Biloch. The Dingi leaves the Sutlej 
at Haidar Malkana, and fails into the Ding at Bunga Bhai Khan. 
The Bhag is a fine nala of fair size. It leaves the river at 
Kadus, below Kot Bakhsha, and joins the. Ding at Jajal Bhag ; 
a dam is sometimes erected here. Jhalldrs are used on this nala , 
but the irrigation is scanty. This was not always so. The 
name implies "being very beneficial/’ The Kuhrar leaves the 
Sutlej at Kot Bakhsha, and after passing Bhai Darsan at Bara 
divides into two branches ; these re-unite at Jit Singhwdia, and 
then appear to fall into the Sohag, near Pakka Sidhar, but 
neither on the map nor on the spot can any certain information 
he obtained of what becomes of this nala. It is broad, bnt except 
near the river, rather shallow. The Ding falls into the right 
branch •of it at Nebwal, and some say the Kuhiar is only a con- 
tinuation of the Ding. 

The Diwanwah is a cut dug by Diwan Sawan Mai from 
Malik Bahawal to Bohar. It has been dry for many years. The 
Ghag has its mo nth at Tirsangi, and runs into the Sohag at 
Hardo Mausura. Jhalldrs are used on it, and some land is inun- 
dated from it. There are numbers of other nalas, bnt as they 
are of no importance as irrigation channels, they need not be 
noticed here. 

There are no marshes or hikes (chamb, jhil) in this district 
except a. jhil at Kot Fazi), where the Deg enters the district. 
Jhalldrs are used on them, but they are of little depth, and the 
water dries up soon. The tract traversed by the old Beds is 
remarkable for a chain of pools at distances of some three or four 
miles, which used to be filled by the surface drainage, and to be 
of the greatest value to the graziers of the bar. It appears, how- 

f iver, that they have dried up of late, owing to the scanty rainfall 
or so many years. Here and there depressions in the ground 
may be met with, where water lodges for some time after heavy 
rain. 

There is nothing to show that the district was ever more 
densely populated than at present. But the changes in the course 
of the rivers, the drying up of such important water channels 
as the old Beds, Sohag and Dhadar, and the improvement of the 
Inundation Canals, have naturally caused a shifting of the popu- 
lation. Iu all parts of the district, mounds covered with remains 
of the earthen vessels and broken bricks are to be met, marking 
the site of what was once a village or town. These are known 
by the general name theh, tibbci or khola, but each mound has a 
further distinguishing name, to which the general name is prefixed. 
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I’lii) w o ril theh seems more commonly u-od i;i the Kachna, and 
khvli in the Bari Doab. Tiies^ remains of former habitations 
are most frequent alone the old Bets and the Din Sar, and in the 
country about, lvamaha. It -horti.l b • remembered that these 
theh* are not necessarily the ruins of villages inhabited at the same 
time. If a ullage is once abandoned from anv cause, it is con- 
sidered unluck v co build a new village on tire old sire. So many 
of these mounds merely repre-ent the same village at different 
periods of its existence. If the history of * his part of the Punjab 
diving the 18th century is const lered, the perpetual wars, 
(1-solating famines, and the general state of insecurity, will be 
found to afford other and strong reasons, besides the drying up 
of r 1. * irrigating streams, whv tnauv cultivated tracts should have 
rebp-eii into their primitive state of waste. But to the last-men- 
tionoi cuts.? must be attributed the fact that the land has not been 
ugain brought into cultivation. Not only has the stcpfage of the 
'water-supply necessarily led to the abandonment of land irrigated 
bv t! nv, but it lias been accompanied by a serious full in the level 
it- of the water iu the wells in the vicinity of the old nala Numer- 
ous old wells exist all over the district ; but in the bar tracts 
the water is much below the brick-work, and if it is intended to 
work any of these wells, an interior cylinder In. 3 to be sunk, 
c- The area of lands included within village boundaries is 
' , 1,452,4(‘7 acres. The remaining 2,1 14,953 acres are owned directly 
bv the Government; but a large part of this in the Sandal Bar 
north of the Ravi, is being brought under cultivation by means 
of the Cbenab Canal. It has long been the custom for the 
people to apply to the ruling power for leave to occupy por- 
tions of the jungle ; and since the introduction of the British 
rule these applications have become very numerous. The area 
of the grant i» often small — 50 acres when the applicant pro- 
po-i s sinking a single-wheeled well and 100 acres when a 
double-wheeled well is to be constructed. In many instances 
the object, of the applicant is to secure a piece of ground where 
he may construct a well, or bring an old one into use to water 
liis cattle grazing in the bar. A piece of low-lying ground, 
whete rain water will accumulate, with good grass in the 
neighbourhood, is generally selected A lii tie cultivation is also 
carried on, the extent depending on the character of the season^ 
These wells, scattered all over the bar, form, as it were, little 
oases in the wilderness. There are many depressions in the bar 
where the drainage water of the surrounding high lands collects. 
Applications are received annually for permission to cultivate the 
land occupied by these depressions. The area brought under 
cultivation depends on the extent of the ruins ; aud the lease given 
is only for one year. This cultivation is known as kasht bdrdni. 
Excepting the land thus occupied, the whole of the Government 
jungle is uncultivated. Many of the choicest and most favourably 
situated bits have been made into Forest Reserves, and are closed 
to grazing except on payment of forest fees. Grazing is permitted 
over the rest of the Government area with the exception of cer- 
tain restrictions in the case of areas recently felled. Most of 
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the villages of the district are assessed to Urni oil account of the 
grazing thus afforded. 

Except for the excessive temperature of summer there is 
nothing peculiar about the climate. From Mav to the middle of 
October, and more especially in June and July, the heat during 
the day is intense, but except on the frequent occasions on which 
heavy dust storms blow, the nights are comparatively cool. At 
the end of August in a favourable year the mornings begin to 
have some trace of freshness, and early in October a change in 
temperature after sunset may he noticed. Dust-storms in the hot 
weather are very common ; while hail-storms are rare. The 
rains, such as they are should b"gin at the end of June or early 
iu July. They generally cease in August. The winter rains seem, 
on the whole, more certain than those of summer. They should coni6 
early in January, but are not untrequently delayed. During the 
four months, from November to February inclusive, the days are 
not hot, while the nights are cold with occasional frosts Statis- 
tics of temperature during ihe months of May, July and December 
are given in Table IV. These months are taken as they are 
adopted in all the volumes of the Gazetteer series. 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations :r. the district for each 
year, from 186G-<)7 to 1890-97. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year is shown in tables Nos. Ill A. and III B. 

The district is fairly' healthy’. Pneumonia is common in the 
cold weather, caused by the intense coldness and dryness of the 
atmosphere. Fevers are, of course, prevalent, as the mass of the 
population is located along the banks of the rivers and in the 
tracts irrigated by the inundation canals. January is usually the 
month of most mortality, and August that in which least deaths 
occur. The following table shows the death-rate per thousand for 
each month for seven years 
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Tables Nos. SI, XIA, XIB, and XLlA r give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the last five years ; while the birth and death-rares 
since 1837, so far as available, will be found in Chapter III, 
Section A, for the general population, and in Chapter VI under the 
heads of the several large towns of the district. Table No. XII 
shows the number of insane, blind, deaf, mute? and lepers as 
ascertained at the Census of 1891 ; while Table No. XXXVIII 
shows the working of the dispensaries since 1891. 


SECTION B.-GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology 
of the province, as a whole, has been most kindly furnished by Mr. 
Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
is published in extenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet 

The mineral products of the district are few and unimportant. 
Kanhar (calcareous concrete ) is found principally on the right side 
of the Ravi, and in the shape of small nodules on the surface of the 
ground. These are swept up and used for making lime. Saltpetre 
(nitrate of potn«b), the vernacular name of which is shora, used to be 
made extensively in this district. TIip method of manufacture is 
described in “ Punjab Products, ” page 79. Saltpetre is made from 
saline earth called kallar , found on the site of deserted villages 
and in the streets and the walls of old towns. This substance is 
used as a top-dressing by agriculturists. Some found at Dipalpur 
yielded about six per cent, of saline matter, which, on analysis, 
was found to consist of common salt mixed with a less quantity of 
sulphate of soda, and, in addition, very small quantities of lime 
and magnesian salt. This kallar must be carefully distinguished 
from kallar shor, the reh of Hindustan, which is most injurious 
to all cultivation. Kallar shor consists principally of sulphate of 
soda. When strongly developed, kallar shor seems to render 
all vegetation, except that of phesak lani, impossible. Soil 
impregnated with soda and other salts and known as kallarati 
is common. It is found extensively in the Ganji Bar ; in parts 
of the Sandal Bar bordering on the Ravi riverain ; in the tract 
between the Ravi and the Deg ; in the north-western part of the 
Pakpattan talisil, and in a good many of the older estates in 
Dipalpur which have been long under canal-irrigation, and in 
the higher portions of several estates in the Sutlej riverain tract. 
There are no mines or quarries in the distriot excepting some 
beds of inferior kankar. 

From what has been said of the character of so much of 
the soil of the district and of the climate, it will be at once 
apparent that the natural vegetation cannot be of striking grand- 
eur or beauty. Indeed, it might be called mean and monotonous. 
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A closer examination shows, however, that though stunted, it is 
far from unvaried. The number of different, kinds of grasses 
r.nd other plants of low growth is considerable. But there are 
not more than half-a-dozen species of trees of spontaneous growth. 
With plenty of water the district might become very fairly 
wooded, and where irrigation has been extended, it is improving 
in this respect. 

Near the rivers there is a good deal of timber, and along 
the Khanwah canal, and in the villages adjoining it, more especially 
to the south, there is a fine belt of trees; while the abandoned 
station of Gugera presents specimens of most trees found in the 
plains of Upper India. The trees commonly met with are the 
ukhdn, kikar, her, j and, wan, and karii. The it khan ( Tnviarix 
crienlalis), also known as pharvdn and fa’dsh, is the charac- 
teristic tree of the district. It is an evergreen, hardy and of 
rapid growth ; it is the only tiee that has a chance of thriving 
at Montgomery civil station. Wherever there is a hollow in the 
ground an ukhdn springs up. The timber is of little use, except 
for fuel. It is sometimes, but rarely, used on the Ravi for the 
wood-work of wells. The galls of this timarisk, called main, are 
used for dyeing and tanning. There is another tamarisk with 
whitish leaves. It is apparently not fonnd on the Sutlej, but it 
is abundant between Obickdwatni and Kamalia on the llavi. 
Pihhi or jhdu, { Tamarix Indioa) and lei Tamarix diuica) are 
found on both rivers in flooded laud. The difference between 
the two kinds is not very apparent. The twigs are used for 
making baskets and the cylinders of kachcha wells, also for fences 
to fields, and the sides of houses. The kikir (Acacia arabic i) is 
very rare in the bar. It is not uncommon along the canals and 
rivers. The timber is used for agricultural implements. The 
cog-wheels of the Persian-wheel are almost invariably made 
of it. The fuel is good and much liked. The seeds are eaten 
readily by goats. The bark is used in tanning and in the distilla- 
tion of native spirits. A shrub, the babul, bearing much the same 
relatiou to the kikar that the pilchi does to the ukhdn, is occa- 
sionally seen ; it never grows to such a size as would make its 
timber valuable. The Kabuli kikar (A. cupressiformis) is rare. 
The timber is weak. The ber tree ( Zizyphu * vulgaris ?) is not 
uncommon in the cultivated parts of the district. The wood is of 
good quality, and is used in building. It yields a fine fuel, 
throwing out a clear heat. The fruit is not much esteemed 
except in the case of the pewandi or grafted ber. The kokan ber 
or mala is a small bushy tree. The fruit is much eaten. Good 
walking-sticks are got from this tree. Theyand ( Prosopis spicigera) 
is always a small tree, rough aud gnarled. The wmod is strong, 
and is made into agricultural implements and household furniture. 
It is much used as fuel, and charcoal is prepared from it. But the 
charcoal is 3aid to emit too many sparks to be much liked. The 
seed vessels, called sangri, are used as an article of food. This 
tree is met everywhere in the district, where it has not been 
cleared away. The great demand for fuel on the North-Western 
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Railway is calculated to cause a decrease in the area of jand 
unless measures for reproduction are practised as they are at 
present A good growth of jand is a fairly certain sign of 
superior soil. The karil' (Cap /saris aphija] sometimes but seldom 
becomes a tree. It generally remains a mere shrub. It is found 
throughout the district. The wood is hard : it is used for rafters 
and laths (barga) principally on account of its supposed immunity 
from the attacks of white-ants. As fuel, it has a high reputation. 
The unripe fruit is called dela, and is used as a pickle. When ripe, 

the fruit, is called pinju and is eaten in its natural state. The 

fruit of this shrub is a oreat stand-by to the poor in seasons of 
scarcity. The lean will grow anywhere in the district. A 
somewhat saline soil seems to suit, it best. In Montgomery it 
remains a shrub generally ; it never becomes the fine tree it does 
in the Hindustani parts of the province, where it is called jal. 
Camels are fond of its leaves, hot no other animal touches them. 
The wood is used for roofing and fuel, but the fuel is very inferior. 
It burns badly, gives out a great deal of smoke, and leaves much 
ash. The fruit is eaten to a large extent. It ripens about May. 

It is called pskri when still unripe, pllu when ripe, and kokan 

when dried and preserved.* Certain trees are generally grown 
about each well. The most common are the pipnl [Ficus religiusa) 
and the sohdvjni (Hyp^ranthera pterygosperma) or horse-radish 
tree. The chnchhara ( Bute a frondosa) is found on the Ravi, but not 
on the Suilej. This is the Hindustani dhuk ; but it never readies 
tbe dimensions attained in the lower parts of the province. It is 
venerated by Hindus, The dye made from the flowers (jkesu) and 
the gum exuded by tbe plant are well known. There are no other 
indigenous trees. 


Plants other than There are very few plants, other than trees, and grasses de- 
trees; and grass. serving of much notice. The sarr and the lava are the most irn- 
Sarr ■ portaut. Thesurr ( Sacchartun munj a ) is found generally in sandy 

soil. It is abundant along the rivers and the distributing channels 
of the canals. There aie two kinds, the white-topped and the 
Ted-topped, or rather purple-topped. The ropes made from the 
latter are much inferior to those made from the former. Every 
portion of this reed is useful. It consists of three parts. The 
lowest is a stout reed, about half an inch in diameter. This is 
called kdnu, and is used for roofing houses, and forming the bands 
with which kachcha wells are lined, and pallns or circular store- 
houses for grain are made. Above the kdna comes the til in a 
sheathing petiole called munj. The til is separated from the bin a 
and pulled out of the munj. It is used for screens called pakhi , 
and for winnowing baskets. Tbe munj is burned at one end, then 
beaten with a mallet, and finally twisted into a rope. The rope 
to which the earthen pots of a well are fastened is almost 


* Mr. Parser, from whose Settlement Report the above par., era ph is taken, 
writes: — “ I hacl no opportunity of testing the correctness of the names pekri 
“and kokan. 'they are not given in ‘ Punjab Products.* The Punjabi name vavr, 
entered on page 597, is not used in the Biiri Doib. Vihi is certainly the name 
“ of the fruit, and seems improperly applied to the tree itself - hut it mav be so 
“ used locally 
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invariably made of rnunj. The price varies very much ; twenty 
tars per rupee is about the average. This reed grows in tufts ; 
and in land subject to inundation the limits of proprietary right 
are sometimes marked out by lines of sarr stools. The plant is 
usually burned down about the end of February. Fresh green 
shoots are then thrown out, which are fine fodder for cows and 
buffaloes, and increase the supply of milk. Many villages sell the 
produce of this plant for a round sum annually. A good deal of 
misapprehension seems to exist about the Una plant. There are 
three kinds of lana — khangan Ichdr ( Co'onyloti Griffithi), gora 
lana, and maitdr Una ( solsolas ). There is also a plant called 
phesak Idni ( Sanceda molliflar as) . Sajji (barilla, an impure car- 
bonate of soda) is made from the first two. No sajji is made 
from the others. The best sajji, ealle i lota sajji, is made from 
khangan Ichdr ; an inferior quality, known as bhutni sajji, from gora 
lana. There is no khar in the Dipdlpur tahsll ; at least only stray 
specimens will be found; but it is plentiful in Pakpattan. 
Khangan khar and gora lana are smaller plmts thin maitdr lana ■ 
the first is a thicker and jucier plant than the sec t. I : maitdr lana 
is usually as ugly a plant as one could wish to see It grows four 
or five feet high. It is found everywhere. M l -s upon miles of the 
Pakpattan tahsil are covered with it. Ph.esdl; Uni 'U found in the 
I)haya uplands in huge stretches. In th’ iotvi: ei- are 

occasionally large patches of it. Wher-^v it is found, th -oil is 
bad atid full .of kallar shor. P is of bi iokish-purp.» colour, and 
of no U96 whatever. Camels an ' goats eat ail k n is of lana. 
Charcoal made from maitdr lana is used In bl mksmiths ; while 
that of gora Idna is mucn used in hukkxs. Both these plants are 
utilized for fuel. They flower about rke e-id of October. Some 
bushes have red, and some white flowers. When in flower, the 
three lands present a very pretty appearance. The manufacture 
of sajji is described in Chapter IV. The dk (Oolotropis prccera) 
is common, aud found generally in poor sandy soil. Goats eat 
the leaves ; and so will cattle if hard pushed, and if the leaves 
have been dried. The milky substance in the ducts is applied as 
an embrocation iu some diseases of sheep aud goats. The wood 
is used as fuel. The alleged anti-kallar properties of the plant 
are unknown in this district. So use is made of the floss in the 
aeed-vessels. The pitaka is a fibrous plant abundant about Dipal* 
pur, near the Serai. It has large indented cordate leaves, aud bears 
an orange flower. It flowers about the beginning of September. 
The fibre is made into ropes iu the same manner as that of suni, 
but the ropes are weak. The plant strongly resembles the jute 
plant ( Garchoras capsulnris), as described on page 242 of Dr. 
Boyle’s “The fibrous plants of India/’ a resembla-ee extending 
even to the name. Another r>’ c r -.— 

in cotton-fields >* r hujn . > .- - n ' ?. . - "lied 

jainta*. bntf, xp. t -■> ■ : sr.' r.ecM iu: j 

pi,', t ,»«• wj fir* -r- rr<r- .ug'j. a-m a l - seer. Sapf • *•: 

ber in any canal village. The nuro uas oeea used, bat in this 
district the people consider the plant as almost useless. The 
stalk is occasionally employed in making thatches. This supposed 
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uselessness is the subject of a popular saying t — 

Jhujhan da hi seotia , 

Jidhi dhiip na ch/iaum* 

The bhophalli is also a fibrous plant, but except as fodder 
for goats it is not put to any use. Theyatcdftdn or camel-thorn 
( Alhahi Maurorum ) is common enough. Good tattis can be 
made from this plant. 

The harmal ( Peganum harmaie ) grows in most places. It 
is abundant in the ground covered with broken pieces of brick 
about Pakpattan. The seeds yield a black and brown dye, bat 
are not utilized here. The gilo or garham (Tinospara cordifolia) 
is a creeper. An extract is made from the ro<jt, and is considered 
a good remedy in cases of fever and ague. The dhdmah (Faqonia 
cretica) is a small prickly shrub like the jawdhdn. It is in flower 
about the end of August. The flowers are of a light pink colonr. 
A medicine is prepared from it. The effects are very similar to, 
but not so certain as, those of the gilo. It is much used in cases 
of headaches, boils, Ac. Native women in the villages often make 
use of it in a ghutti or medicine given to new-born children. A 
plant not unlike a thistle is the poli. It is plentiful in spring 
about Gugera. An oil is extracted by tells from the oblong seeds. 
This is nsed as an article of diet. Aleti, commonly called galehti, 
is a small low-growing plant, with little black seeds. In 
seasons of scarcity these are used by the poor people, made into 
bread. As the bread is intensely dry, it bas to be eaten with 
butter-milk or milk. Sheep, goats and camels eat the plant. 
It belongs to the diidah family, or that in which the plant 
contains milky juices. The flower is yellow. It appears 
. in the beginning of August. Gharrar madhdna is a plant growing 
about 18 inches high. The seeds are small and dark red : they 
ripen about the middle of August. The plant is considered good 
fattening fodder, especially for horses. The flower is supposed 
to resemble a churning staff ( madhdni ) ; hence the name. This 
plant is hardly a grass. There are two kinds of buin, the white 
and the black buln. The former is the more common. It is 
usually found in light sandy soils, and is a guide in determining 
the quality of the soil. It is, however, far from being a certain 
guide. Camels eat the plant, and villagers apply it to boils and 
pimples. It is supposed to ease pain. Another plant, almost in- 
variably found in poor light soils, is the reshan. But it is met 
with elsewhere. It grows about a foot high, and has a flower of 
the same shape and colonr as that of a thistle. It abounds be- 
tween the old Beas and Dipal pur, The /arid midi or / arid buti, 
also called lathia ( Farsetia Bamiltonii), is very common. It is a 
small plant with pink flowers. The seeds are said to be poisonous, 
but were habitually used by Baba Farid Sbakarganj, when be was 
hungry. The puthhanda ( Achyranthes a»pera ) grows five or six 


* " Why take any cars of the )h vji.an, which yield* neither 
Tidt “Punjab Products/’ page* 342. 508. 


sun nor efa&de f n 
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feet high. It has bat few leaves, and those near the ground. 
The long slender steins are covered with thorns which lie back 
close to the stem with their points directed downwards, hence the 
name puth, meaning the wrong way, and kinda, a thorn. The 
stem is used for cleaning the teeth ; and the seed and leaves ar9 
employed medicinally. Itsit is a plant that grows along the 
ground. It is very like chaului (Ann'-authns frumentaceus) ■ 
But the latter grows upwards. Itsit is of no use ; but chauldi is 
used as a vegetable by poor people. -.Owners of -logs will soon be- 
come acquainted with the plant called bhakia (Tribulus terrestris). 
The spiked fruit of it. constantly sticks in the feet of dogs, causing 
them to limp. The kdthi-sundi is a plant which is not mentioned 
in any of the books under that name. The fruit is said to resem- 
ble the trunk of an»elephaut, and hence the name. Among other 
plants commonly found may be mentioned the gut car a, •majehtra 
gandi butt . ratkan, buJchun, khdb or Jcala mira, Lubtina soi, •palate, 
para, arari and chilitra. The last three are generally met with 
in lowlands flooded by the rivers. 

It remains now to briefly mention the more common grasses. 
The most common is chhimbar. It is a low-growing grass with 
round culms, and throw? out runners. It is found in good sweet 
soil, and is readily eaten by cattle. The flower is called phumnt; 
chhimbar is not uolike Wiabbal or talla (9. dnb'h'), but the blade 
of the latter is much bro-i-ler, and the whole leaf-branch larger 
and flatter than that of the chhimbar ; and the stems thrown out 
at the joints of the kkabbal are horizontal, while those of the 
chhimbar are vertical. The kkabbal is an excellent -grass and found 
only in good soil. ToJla is not to be confounded with talli, which 
is something like a shamrock, with leaves of a bright rich green 
colour. It is tound in inundated land where the soil is good. It 
is a fine food for buffaloes, cows and bullocks. Pabh is a coarse 
strong grass, which remains green most part of the year. The 
leaves are long, narrow, flat, and have a tendenev to curl np. 
They are used for thatching and for covering the floors of mos- 
ques. The roots are coarse and long, and glow down to a point ; 
in fact form a triangle with the apex at the bottom. It is not a 
strengthening grass. The long slender flower is pretty. Lono.k 
is also a poor grass except wheu green ; and then even it is of 
only middling value. Cattle do not care for it much. It is 
often found in somewhat saline soils. The culms are round and 
slender, and generally about IS inches high. Sometimes it 
grows as high as 30 inches. On the other hand, dkdman is a 
fine grass, and is said to increase the yield of milk of animals eat- 
iug it, and the quantity of ghi obtained from the milk ; but 
horses will not eat it, as it is bitter. The leaves are long and flat. 
The plant grows vertically. The head, which is not unlike that of 
hangni, is black when unripe, and white when it has come to 
maturity. The palwdhan is a tall grass, generally several feet high, 
with slender stems and flat narrow leaves. It is usually found 
in good soil. By some it is considered the best of all grasses. 
There are four flower-stalks at the ond of each culm, bearded like 
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barley. The grass is of a purple colour. Kheo is a grass con- 
sisting of slender round stems growing straight up. Gharm or 
ghorb is a tall, coarse grass with a woody stem. It is often found 
growing round a karil bash. Goats and camels are said not to 
eat it. It is an inferior grass. Dhiddan is not unlike khso. It is 
common in the bilaras of Pakpattan. It grows about two feet 
high. It is sometimes called sarkuli. It should not be confounded 
with a plant found in rice-fields of the same name. This is not 
unlike wild sawdnk ; but saiodnh grows more horizontally than 
dhiddan. Sawdnk is of two kinds — bijtcdn, or cultivated, and saia 
or wild. The wild sawdnh is a good grass. It fattens and brings 
cattle into condition soon. The grain is small and eaten by Hin- 
dus on fast days. It is also used by poor people, made into paste 
called bkdt or phot, and eaten with milk or batter-milk. It grows 
in firm soil. Kuri is a grass not uulike chhimlar. It is a different 
grass from hiira which is found in kangni fields generally. The 
latter has a thick stem, broad leaves, and grows a couple of feet- 
high. Rhaui grows about two feet high, in chimps ; often in hard 
low-lying lands. But it is plentiful in the h Ir, along the Mont- 
gomery and Dipalpnr road. The flowers are fluffy. When ripe, 
the plant is of a brownish red colour. It is a fragrant grass, and 
a scent is said to be m me from it. The milk of cattle eating it is 
supposed to become perfumed. The people assert that the roots 
yield the hhns with which tattis are made ; and that panni is a 
different grass. But the two seem very like each other. Panni 
is used for thatching. Dila is a grass found in hard inundated 
lands. It is very common in the rice-fields about Dipalpur. 
There are two kinds, the big and the little. The former is yel- 
low, the latter brown. Cattle eat both, but there is no nourish- 
ment in them. The root is like the grain of gram. Pigs root 
np the ground to get at it. It is called mothra, and is considered 
useful in brain diseases. Pigs are also said to have a fancy for 
the roots of murk, a small low-growing grass, with double com- 
pound stems, aud a small red knob at the end of each branch of 
the stem. It is found in sott soil, and is abundant on the banks 
of the Peg. It, is a fair grass for fodder. It differs from 
muruk, which is also a small low-growing grass. Murkan has 
very tine and slender round culms. It is a famous grass, having 
given its name to a famine. Lamb is not unliko lonalc, but it is 
uinch smaller and more irregular. It h produced when there is 
heavy rain. It is eaten by cattle; and when green, increases the 
yield of milk and butter. Ghinikki is a small grass, growing 
about one foot high. It is not nnlike lonak ; but the difference 
is easily 3een. The flower of chinikki is broader, and not so long 
as that of lonak. It is eaten by all cattle; but is an ordinary 
grass, and has no great reputation. It is generally found in 
soft high land. Luki is a grass about 7 or 8 inches high. It 
consists of a slender stem, with a number of whorls. The lower 
whorl consists at times of as many as ten arms ; the upper ones 
generally of five. This grass may be at once known by the regu- 
larity with which the arms of the whorls spring from the same 
centre. Lumbar is a small low grass, not uulike the tail of a 
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fox. It is said to derive its name from this resemblance. Kanh Chapter I B. 

is simply a rush fonnd in inundated lands. The roots resemble — 

those of dahh. Maina is a grass not unlike talla, and found also 
in lowlands. The flower is said to be different. Poor people y ora " 
boil the leaves and use them as a vegetable. Salyara, itsit, and x ain ' 
ieli are not grasses. The first is a large shrub, the second has g 

been noticed before, and the third is a creeper found among itlit?™' 
wheat in spring. Leha is said to be a thorny plant. Leii. 

The fauna of the district is, if anything, more uninteresting Fuuna: 
than the flora. Camels are numerous ; the cattle of the Ravi are Domestic animals, 
well known. Sheep are common. The domestic animals will be Wlld beasts - 
noticed in more detail in Chapter IV. Wild animals are rare ; 
tigers were occasionally found prowling about the Sutlej many 
years ago. The Raja of Kapurthala and Mr. John Oliver are 
credited with their extermination. Wolves and wild cats ( bdr-billi ) 
are the most dangerous beasts of prey. Jackals are common, as 
might be expected; wild pigs have been reduced iu numbers by the 
extension of cultivation into the jungle tracts along the rivers. 

They do exist, however, bat tame pigs are unknown. Ravine deer 
are fairly numerous ; but nilgai and black buck are confined to a ame ‘ 
small portion of the Gugera tabsil, about the Ravi, near the 
Lahore border. Bastard, florican, partridges, grey and black 
sand -grouse and quail are found ; and water-fowl of various kinds, 
from the goose to the snipe, frequent the budhs of the rivers. 

Kurtj visit the district iu the cold weather ; and lilyar (£T. golia), Kunj, tilyar. 

a small bird with black back and brown breast, is one of the worst 

enemies of the farmer. Crocodiles bask on the sand banks of the Alligators; fish. 

Sutlej, and now and then one appears in the Ravi. Fish of many Snakes, reptiles, 

kinds abound in the rivers. Snakes are by no means rare. The msects - 

cobra is the snake usually met. The people talk of a white snake, 

the bite of which is, if possible, more fatal than that of the cobra. 

The banks of the Ravi are its chosen abode. Scorpions, centi- 
pedes, hornets, wasps, mosquitoes and flies may close the list of 
unpleasant deuizens of the district. During the past five years 
rewards to the amount of Rs. 1,799 have been given for the de- 
struction of 431 wolves and 3,597 snakes. 

Honey is occasionally found in the bar, in nests attached to Houey. 
trees. The yield of a hive is said ‘a amount to about three sers at 
the outside. The honey, which is ailed makhir, is sold to drug- 
gists at the price of ghi. The honey is taken from the nest in 
Katik, during the day time. A saccharine substance, finer and 
sweeter than sugarcandy, and less than a chittdck in weight, is 
said to be found iu wasps’ nests. The gatherer finds it prudent 
to rob the wasp by night. 

Montgomery is not a good district for game now, and hardly Sport, 
any sportsmen come here for shooting. Pigs abound along the 
rivers in kunds or in forest reserves, and cause considerable 
damage to the crops. They are only shot or netted by Sikhs and 
Mahtams, and that rarely. Some of the leading zamind&rs 
possess guns and go in for shooting themselves, or keep shikaris 
to supply them with game. Hawking is also a favourite pastime 
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with many, and partridges and quails are netted a great deal by 
the people of the district. There is not sufficient game to tempt 
bird-catchers from Lahore or Maltan. Black partridge can be 
found all along the rivers and in the reserves. The grey par- 
tridge abounds all over. Sand-grouse are plentiful in the bars in 
the cold weather and obdra can also be found. Hares are also 
found iu reserves, river kunds and wooded plots in the bar. Of 
other winged game, blue rock-pigeon is found in numbers almost 
everywhere ; quails in spring and autumn in cultivated parts ; 
geese of both kinds and Jcunj along the rivers (both these 
abound, and are very destructive to the young crops in spring). 
Ducks of several varieties are met with in the budhs and creeks 
of the Sutlej river, and in some places on the Ravi. Plovers are 
plentiful, and black ibis is also found in most places. 

Snipe does not exist in this district, and bustard and flam- 
ingo are very rare. The ordinary spotted deer are found all over 
in the jungle, but black buck are only met with rarely between 
Satgliara and Wau Radha Ram. 

There are no fishing towns. Fishermen, who are called 
jhalels, do not depend exclusively on their earnings from fishing. 
They live scattered about in the villages bordering on the rivers. 
Fish are rarely caught from the beds of the rivers, as the fisher- 
men have not the means of carrying on operations successfully in 
deep and rapid streams. A fish called tirkanda is, however, some- 
times caught in the hot weather when the rivers are in flood. 
Most fish are caught in the budhs during the cold season. Fish 
go up these to spawn, and on the rivers falling, the fish in the 
budhs are shut up as in a lake. Fishermen make their own nets. 
Four kinds are in use. The meshes of the first thiee about one 
inch square ; tho3- of the fourth much smaller. The nets are 
called on the Sutlej — (1) Hand ; this is a long net made of several 
breadths joined together. A number of men drag this net, sweep- 
ing the whole width of a budh with it. (2) Sdtwdn ; this is a 
round net, about 7 to 10 feet in diameter. The edge all round 
is weighted with iron rings through which a cord passes. The 
fisherman holds this cord in his hand, and flings the net into the 
water, so that it opens, and the weighted edge sinking to the 
bottom prevents anything under the net from escaping. By 
pulling the string going through the rings, the net is closed like 
a bag, and anything inside is caught. (3) Kudalli ; this is a 
cone covered with netting. Its size is proportioned to the size 
and strength of the person using it. It is generally about four 
feet high, and the same in diameter at the bottom. The fisher- 
man plunges this cone with the broad end downwards through 
the water to the bottom. If there are any fish inside, their mo- 
tion in trving to escape tells him. If they are small, he inserts 
his hand under the net and seizes them ; if large, he first spears 
them with an iron spit, about one foot long, called sua. (4) 
Surnbhi ; this consists of two sticks fastened together at an angle. 
The intermediate space is coveied with tine netting. One man 
stands in the water holding the net below the surface, while an- 
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other comes towards him beating the water. When he gets near, 
the man with the net lifts it out of the water, and the fish at that 
moment over the net arecanght. This net is used only for catch- 
ing very small fish. The principal kinds of fish found are the 
following — 


Batti, 

Gogu, 

Bungna, 

Dambra, 

Bhusan, 

Jalli, 

Singkari, 

Machhana, 

Para hi, 

Mori, 

Petrate, 

Lesi, 

Saul, 

Khagga, 

Nai machhi. 

M alhi, 

Telia, 

Gurdi, 


Tirkanda, 
Patwi, 
Pranda, 
Makhni, 
Durr a, 


besides the gangal or jhing a (shrimp), and the goj (eel). Fisher- 
men do not sell by weight, but barter so many of their fish for so 
much grain; they are not usually paid in cash. Fish oil, obtained 
by boiling down fish and skimming off the fat that rises to the 
top, is not made to any extent here. It is called vaho, and is used 
in some cases of cattle-disease. It is possible that some of the 
names given above apply to the same fish at different stages of its 
growth, and do not all represent different species. 
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HISTORY. 

The history of the district is chiefly that of certain wild 
pastoral tribes which appear to have occupied the Rachna Do&b 
from time immemorial, maintaining a sturdy independence of the 
successive rulers of northern India, and ever noted for their law- 
less turbulence. Some account of them is given in the next chap- 
ter. Their history goes back, probably, as far as the time of 
Alexander. From ther historians of his expedition, we learn that 
the northern part of the district was at that time held by a race 
whom they called Kathseans,* and the southern part by another 
race, the Malli, whose capital town was Multan. Both these tribes 
in turn severely tested the valour of the Macedonian troops. The 
history of the Malli is discussed in the account of Mnlt4n,f and need 
not be repeated here. Their towns in this district were probably 
those of Rot Kamalia and Harappa. t Kot Kamalia has been 
identified by General Cunningham with the first city taken by 
Alexander in his campaign against the Malli. He also supposes 
Harappa to have been the “ another city 6f the Malli, into which 
a great body of the Indians had fled for safety,” against which 
Perdiccas was sent with the cavalry. The similarity between the 
name Katliaioi, tha people whose capital city, Sangla, was storm- 
ed by Alexander, and that of the present R&vi tribe, ths Katinas, 
has often been noticed. Sangla, situated in the Rachna Dofib, is 
at no great distance from the country now occupied by the 
K&thifts ; and it is not improbable that they are the descendants 
of the old Kathaioi, though they claim a very different origin. 
They say they came from Kathiawfir. Bnt the Kathiawfir Rajas, 
on the other hand, trace their origin from the Punjab. The history 
of Alexander’s campaign against the Kathaioi is. given in the 
Gazetteer of the Jhang district. 

Of pre-Muhammadan times there is nothing to add save that 
to this period are probably to be referred those remains of ancient 
towns and village sites already referred to on page ? which are 
frequent upon the banks of the rivers, and dot the central portions 
of the district, at present a waste, almost devoid of fixed abodes, 
and inhabited only by the nomad tribes already alluded to. The 
towns of Pakpattan, Dipalpur, Kot Kamfilia, and Harappa, are all 
places of great antiquity, and once were places of importance. 
An account of each is given in Chapter VI under their respective 
headings. The villages of Abbar and Satghara, both of them in 
the neighbourhood of Gugera, the former six miles to the south- 


# Arrian, Lib. v., cap. 22, 23, 24. 
t See Oazetteer of the Maltfin district. 

% ft. See also Chap Tf, headings “ Kot Kamllia” and *' Harappa,” 
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west, and the latter 13 miles to the east, are also old towns con- 
taining interesting remains. They have been examined and de- 
scribed by General Cunningham, who is unable, however, to sug- 
gest any cine to their former history.* All seems to point to a 
time when Montgomery was a populous country, with towns large 
and flourishing, and resources at least equal to those of the more 
northern portions of the province. The antiquities of the district 
are fully described in the Archaeological Survey Reports, Yol. 
V, pages 103 to 111 ; Vol. XIV, pages 139 to 145 ; and at pages 
208 to 219 and 244 to 248 of Cunninghanv’s Ancient Geography 
of India. For nearly 1,600 years after the capture of Kamalia 
and Harappa, there is a great blank in the history of the district, 
for the accounts about Risalu, son of Salvahan, are vague and 
unreliable. He is said to have lived much about Dhaular, a very 
old town in the Pakpattan tafasil, and there is still an old mound 
in the jungle called after him. In the reign of Firoz Shah Tugh- 
lak (1851-1388), Dipalpur was a favourite residence of the Em- 
peror. He “ erected a mosque outside the city aud drew a 
canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its lands.” ( Ancient 
Geography of India, page 213.) 
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In 1398, Tamerlane marched from Multan to Pakpattan. Tamerlane tak»s 
No resistance was made, and the place was spared out of respect Pakpattan. 
for the memory of Baba Farid Shakarganj, who had died and been 
buried there about 1264-65.t After the lapse of nearly a century 
and-a-quarter, another conqueror, a descendant of Tamerlane 


* Ancient Geography , page 212. 

t A legend of Pakpattan relates that Ghazi Beg Tughlak was a poor village 
boy living in the neighbourhood of Baba Farid. Thanks to the spiritual influence 
, of the saint, this poor boy became governor of Multan and Anally king of Dehli. 
He then visited Pakpattan, and, to show his gratitude, had the Bisharat nala 
dug by one of his officers, Bisharat Khan. It is an objection, to this story that 
Ghazi Beg did not come to the throne till 1321, or at least 56 years after the 
death of the saint. Bisharat Khan may have opened the mouth of the nala , but 
the channel is certainly not artificial. The legend continues that when the 
Bisharatwah was dug the stream ran so deep and strong that it was necessary 
to have a ferry over it, where there is now a bridge between the town and tahsil. 
One evening, Baba Farid came down to the ferry and saw the sun shiniDg on the 
rippling waves, people in bright attire bathing and drawing water, while the boats 
glided backwards and forwards. Enraptured with the sight, he exclaimed : Ai 
kya pdk pattan ? “ Ob, -what a beautiful ferry,” and after that the old name of 
the town Ajudhan was given up, and Pakpattan adopted. The truth of the 
story is doubtful. The name may have been changed to Pakpattan on 
account of a ferry over the Bisharat wah, but the town wa* known ns Ajudhan in 
Tamerlane’s time. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is called simply pattan or “ the ferry . 71 
Pdk is probably an epithet applied to the town on account of its containing the 
tomb and having been the residence of such a famous saint, much the same 
way as Mecca is called sharif. In fact, Pakpattan means simply the holy 
pattan. It is difficult to see how it could mean “ the ferry of the pure one,” 
as has been stated. The comparison of a spiritul teacher, who carries his dis- 
ciples across the river of existence into paradise, with a ferry -man, has been 
made in respect of Pfr Baka, another celebrated holy man of the district, who 
lived at Shergarh. Of him it said— 

Bari bahti shah darya rich, 

Par asade Idwan nun ; 

Plr Baka malldhi fca>du, 

Bhar bhar par langhdida, 

il A boat is floating in the mighty river to carry us over ; Pir Baka ft acting 
a& boatman* He ships a boatload and carries it across.’ 7 
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Chapter II. entered the district. This time the invasion came from the north. 

— — Daulat Khan Lodhi was then governor of the Punjab under 

R ,, . Ibrahim Khan Lodhi, the Afghan King of Delhi (1517-3 52f>) . 

pur. 8 31 68 He encouraged Babar, the ruler of Kabul, to attempt the conquest 

of India. It is probable that at that time the south-west portion 
of the district was subject to the Langah chiefs of Multan ; but 
the upper portion was held by the Viceroy of the Punjab. In 
1524 Babar, having taken Lahore, marched on Dipalpur and 
took it by storm. The country attached to Dipalpur was then 
made over to Sultan Ala-ud-din Lodhi, who had beeu an un- 
successful competitor for the throne of Delhi. Babar had to fall 
back on Kabul owing to the defection of Daulat Khan, who 
drove Ala-ud-din out of the country. Next year Babar incited 
Shah Hassan, the ruler of Sindh, and Arghun Tartar, to attack 
Multan. After a siege of 15 months the place was taken. In 
1526 Babar, having returned to India, defeated Ibrahim Khan 
Lodhi at the battle of Panipat, and became king of Dehli. 
Shortly after, the Arghuns were expelled from Multan, and Shah 
Hasan made over the country to Babar, who conferred it on his 
son Askari. Thus the whole of the district came into B&bar’s 
hands. On his death Humavun had to give it up to his brother 
Mirza KamrtSn, who held it till the successful revolt of Sher 
Shah in 1540. 

Sher Shah builds Sher Shah spent some time at the commencement of his 
a fort of Shergarh. re jg n ; n the Punjab, and is said to have built a fort at the town 
of Shergarh to protect the Nakka country. But it is not known 
against whom the country was to be defended. On Humayun’s 
return, one of bis lieutenants, Abu Moali, defeated the Afghans 
in 1555 at Dipalpur. On Akbar’s accession the district passed 
into his hands. One naturally turns to the Ain-i-Akbari, com- 
piled in his reign, to obtain information concerning the district. 
The result is most unsatisfactory. Almost all that can be made 
out is this. The suba of Multan seems to have included the whole 
of the present district. Of the three sarkdrs into which the suba 
was divided, one was Dipalpur, containing 29 mahuls or parganas. 
The names of only five of these can be identified, viz. : — 

1. Pattau. ; 3. Kabula. 

2. Dipalpur. [ 4. Satghara. 

5. Faridabad. 

In sarkdr Multan appear the parganas — 

1. Cbukancli. I 3. Haveli Shall!'. 

2. Shergarh. I 4. Deg Ravi. 

5. Jalalabad. 

1, 2, and 4 of which were in this district, and 3 and 5 may have 
been. Of course nothing is known about the limits of the par- 
gands. Six pargunds of sarkdr Dipalpur lay on the left side of 
the Sutlej. The Deg Ravi is the country about Kot Kamfilia, 
and Jallilabad may be the town, the abandoned site of which is 
still to be seen on the old Beas to the south of the Dipalpur and 
Gugera road. But native report gives that theh a different 
origin. There is said to have been a fine village here more than 

100 years ago, with a number of wells ; it was abandoned on the 
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water in the wells becoming brackish. It seems in the same 
dastur as Shergarb, near which it is actually situated. It was 
during Akbar’s reign that the Khan-i-Khanan is said to have 
restored the Khanwah canal. This was Mirza Abdul Rahim, 
son of Bairam Khan. He held Multan in jdgir about A.D. 1590. 
He is also said to have re-built Dipalpur, which had not recovered 
from the effects of the attack by Babar. 


Chapter U. 
History. 

The Khan-i-Khanan. 


In Alamgir’s reign (1658-1707) the old term for a cluster of Chaklds : rise of 
pargands, karori , was changed to chakla. Dipalpur is said after the Hans, 
that to have been called chakla Dipalpur. In the time of Alamgir 
the foundation of the Hans’ power was laid. The Hans were simple 
zaminddrs, living a little to the north-west of Pakpattan. Among 
them was a learned man Shekh Kntb Hans, who appears to have 
been a teacher of some of the Dehi nobility. He obtained some in- 
fluence in this way, and finally, in 1663, Alamgir conferred a 
sanad on him, granting him several villages in the tdluka of 
Kutbabad. The deserted site of Kutbabad may still be seen on 
the bank of the old Soh&g, nearly south of Malka Hans, and close 
to the western boundary of Chak No. 33 of the Sohag-Para 
Colony. Owing to his ability and court influence, Shekh Kntb 
became a powerful man, and as the Para, Sohag and Dhaddar 
flowed through his lands he rapidly became rich. At the down- 
fall of the Mughal empire, his descendant made himself independ- 
ent, as will be noticed farther on. Tappa Hansan belonged to 
pargana Kabula. But Alamgir founded a new porgana and Pargana Alamgir- 
named it Alamgirpur, to which the tappa Hansan, with most of P 111 founded, 
the Deg Ravi pargana, was attached. This connection with the 
Rim may have been a main reason why the Hans ruler after- 
wards threatened the independence of the Kamalia Kharrals — a 
proceeding which ended in his downfall. Alamgirpur is supposed 
to have been situated on the old Beas, a little north of Kabir, on 
the Harappa and Pakpattan road. 


It was in the time of Alamgir that the Kot Kamalia Kharrals The Kamalia 
rose to some importance. The fact of their chief still drawing Kharrals. 
considerable talukddri allowances and occupying a position of 
some dignity seems to show that they must have been powerful 
once. According to their own accounts, their leader was much 
superior to the princes of the royal family, though not quite as 
great a man as the emperor. But, from the facts incidentally 
ascertained, they appear to have had no power at all, and to have 
been at the mercy of all the neighbouring tribes. Saadat Yar 
Khan was the son of one of the Kharral chiefs, who held some 
post at the court of Dehli. He followed the vocation of all noble 
families in those days, and robbed every one be could. The 
emperor was pacified by Saadat Yar Khan’s father, until some 
presents from the King of Persia to him were appropriated by 
the Kharral. Then Saadat Yar Khan was called to account, 
arrested and sent to Dehli. Here his witty excuses resulted in 
his obtaining honorary dresses, a jdg'ir worth Rs. 1,09,000 per 
annum, and being sent with 12,000 men to punish some rebellious 
Afghans at Pind Dadan Khan. This rebellion seems to have been 
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Chapter II. that which occurred in 1672, in which prince Sultan led the 

T - Imperial forces. He is probably the prince who insulted the 

ills j. Sials bv proposing that Gbazi Khan, the eighth S:al chief, should 

-Kharrals. betroth his daughter to Saadat Yar Khan. lue fact ot this 

proposal being considered insulting, makes one suspect that 
Saadat Tar Khan Saadat Yar Khan’s jdyir cannot have been so large as said. He 
succeeds. succeeded his father Mahabat Khan, who was murdered at the 

instigation of a Multan Kuresln in 1706. He again went to Delhi, 
and was sent by Alanigir with prince Muiz-ud-din to put down 
the Lughari Biloehes, who had revolted under one Rngha.t Just 
then Alamgir died, Muiz-ud-din went off post-haste to Lahore, 
leaving Saadat Yar Khan to bring up the baggage behind. On 
the return of the latter, coming down the Ravi in boats, lie got 
involved in a quarrel with the Upera Kharrals, and a great battle 
was fought at Danabad, in which the Uperas were totally defeated. 
It seems probable that there was a riot in the juDgle, and that 
the Montgomery men came off victors. 


Quarrels of 
Ravi tribes. 


the 


The Jhar.g Sials 
occupy Kamalia . 


After this the Kamalia or Lekhera Kharrals with their allies 
the Kathias, Beghelas, Wahniwals, and other lower Ravi tribes, 
appear to have been engaged in constant quarrels with the 
Kharrals of the upper Ravi, and desperate battles took place at 
Waliwala, Pindi Khai, and elsewhere. Sometimes one party 
succeeded in carrying off the stolen cattle, and sometimes the 
other succeeded in recovering them. In spite of his court in- 
fluence, experience in war and valuable jdgir, Saadat YAr Khan 
could not protect his country against Walidad Khan, the Sial chief 
of Jhang. The Sials held the country till the death of Walidad 
Khan in 1747. This chief effected great improvements. Wtih 
the usual exaggeration of native stories, he is said to have set 
1 2o,U00 pahka wells at work in the tract called Jhangar, and to 
have taken one rupee and a blanket annually from each as 
revenue. There is no doubt he greatly extended cultivation, 
sunk wells, dug water-courses, and put down robberies vigorously. 
Saadat Yar Khan seems to have died before Walidad Khan. 
On the death of the latter, the Kamalia Kharrals became their 
own masters again, till they were conquered by the Nakkai 
Sikhs. 


Ahmad Shah’s In- 
vasions ; break up 
of tho empire. 


After the death of Alamgir in 1707, the Mughal power, already 
grievously shaken, hastened wiili accelerated pace to its over- 
throw. Internecine struggles for the throne indirectly favoured 
the rise of the ferocious and enthusiastic Sikhs at the same time 
that the Mahrattas and Afghans made themselves masters of the 
best provinces of the empire. In 1739 Nadir Shah took the 
•mperor Muhammad Shah prisoner and sacked Dehli In 1747 
the first invasion of Ahmad Shah took place. He is said to have 
come back seven times ; the last invasion took place in 1767, 


* The Punjab Chiefs, volume II, page 64. 

Indin h 5U 3 Fd b 41 b,y u the BX Pf Ui Z mentioned by Elpbin«one (Bi.tory of 
Ed -, 4) - He consular* tho insurgents were Sikhs. But the Sikha 

TflhtZ ^ lultao 30 ead y as 1707. St, The rebels seem to har. b..n 

Afghans. Tfc* Kliarral account is that given above. 
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The complete manner in which the country was swept of every- 
thing valuable by the Afghans is forcibly expressed in the 
couplet : — 

Khadd pita laheda, 

Te rehndd Ahmad Shah eda. 


Chapter II. 
History. 

Ahmad Shah’s 
invasions, break up 
of the empire. 


Implying that what one eats and drinks is of profit to one 
and anything that remains goes to Ahmad Shah. In 1758 the 
Mahruttas overran the country and took Mu I ran and Lahore. 

Next year Ahmad Shah drove them out again. The next invaders 
were the Bhangi Sikhs. 

Till the incursions of the Durani monarch commenced, the Independent 
present Montgomery distr ict was subject to the governor 0 f States formed. 
Lahore. After that various men of influence made themselves 
independent, and exercised all the privileges of independent 
rulers, as regards fighting with their neighbours and robbing 
and murdering those weaker than they. The manner in which 
the country was parcelled out among these separate States is 
roughly shown in a map attached to Mr. Purser’s Settlement 
Report of the district. The following paragraph contains a brief 
account of each : — 

The Nakka country lies between the Ravi and Sutlej, in the The Bahrwal 
south of the Lahore district. The- word nakka means border NakkaJ3 ' 
edge. Hira Singh was a Sikh zam'tnddr living at Bahrwal in the 
Nakka. He took possession of the country, and founded a misl 
or confederacy, which was known as the Nakkai misl. He seems 
to have joined the Bhangis in their plundering expedition under 
Huri Singh about 1760 (?), when they were beaten back from 
Multan. He had always an inclination to extend his territory to 
the south ; and forming an alliance with the Hans, lie attacked 
the Diwan of Pakpattan, who was supported by the Wattus. A 
battle was fought at a place called Bbuman Shah or Kutbwala on 
the old Sohag. The Sikhs and Hans, who were probably in 
small numbers, were beaten, and many of them drowned in the 
rivers. Hira Singh was killed. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, Nar Singh, who was killed in 1768 at Kot Kamalia, 
fighting against the Kharrals. His son, Ban Singh, was the 
most important of the Nakkai chiefs. He extended the posses- 
sions of his misl, and held the tdlukas of Bueheke, Faridabad, and 
Jetbpur. He also got possession of Saiyadwala, which had be- 
fore been held by Kainr Singh, of the Gugera Nakkai family 
On Ran Singh’s death, Wazir Singb, brother of Kamr Singh 
recovered Saiyadwala from Bhagwan Singh, the son of Ran 
Singh. After the marriage of Bhagwan Singh’s sister to Ranjit 
Singh, the Nakkais seem to have turned their attention to Pak- 
pattan again, and finally conquered the country of the Hans. 

This they retained till Ranjit Singh seized all their possessions 
in 180L 

Kamr Singh of the Gugera Nakkais was a greater man in The Gugera Nak- 
this part of the country even than Ruu Singh. He occupied kai*. 
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Chapter II. 
History. 

The Gugera Nak- 
kaia. 


both sides of the Ravi, from Faridabad to the Multan border. 
When the Hans threatened Kamalia or, as one account says, 
actually took it, the Kharrals called on Kamr Singh for help. 
He drove off the Hans and kept Kamalia for himself. He took 
away the jdgir of the Kamalia chief, and gave him a tdlukddri 
allowance, locally known as athog, of five pdfs in the kharwar of 
nijkari crops, and Re. 1 per kanal of zabti crops. He rebuilt 
Satghara which had been sacked by the Sikhs about 1745, and 
abandoned by the inhabitants. He built a brick wall, still in 
good preservation, round the town. This was in 1775. He also 
constructed forts at Harappa and Kabir. He was an able ruler 
and kept the Ravi tribe in good order. The Kathias, Kharrals 
and other robber clans settled down to comparatively qniet lives. 
A great increase in cultivation took place in his time. In this 
respect, considering the difficulties under which he laboured, his 
rule will compare not unfavourably even with that of Sawan Mai. 
The country subject to him seemed to have been divided into two 
pargands, Satghara and Saiyadwala, and five garhis, Killian- 
wala, Dhaulri, Kamalia, Chichawatni and Harappa. He died 
abont 1780 after having been engaged in constant warfare with the 
rival house of Bahrwal. It is said he was murdered by an Upera 
Kharral at Raima Mohdran near Saiyadwala. He was succeeded 
by Wazir Singh, his brother, who more than held his own against 
Bhagwan Singh. In 1783 Jai Singh, Kanbaia, seized his country. 
After two years the Kanhaia misl was shattered at Bat&la. Wa- 
zir Singh assisted in its overthrow and recovered his country. In 
1790 he was murdered by Dal Singh of Bahrwal, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, Mahar Singh. In 1798, when Shah Zaman in- 
vaded the Punjab, Muzaffar Kban, governor of Multan, attacked 
Kamalia and expelled tbe Sikbs. In 1804 Ranjit Singh appro- 
priated all the territory still held by Mahar Singh.* 


The rise of the Hans has been already noticed at page 35 
of this chapter. About 1 7(54 Muhammad Azim was chief of the 
Hans clan. He seized as much of the country round about 
Malika Hans as he could. When Jhanda Singh and Ganda 
Singh, the Bhangi sardurs, invaded Multan in 1766, they seized 
upon the country of Muhammad Azim Hans. After they had 
come to terms with the Bahdlwapur Khan they seem to have al- 
most deserted the country, so that the Hans easily expelled the 
remaining troops. It must have been before or about this time 
that the battle in which Hira Singh Nakkai was killed, occurred, 
as Abdus-Subhan, the Diwau of Pakpattan, was murdered in 
1767. About this time, too, Muhammad Azim, Hans, was 
treacherously taken prisoner by Kamr Singh, Nakkai, and died 


* The accounts of these petty States are derived from oral tradition. They 
are of doubtful authenticity. The only check on them is Mr. Griffin’s history of 
the Panjab Chiefs, which has been constantly referred to for the purpose. The 
history of the Punjab Chiefs says, on Kamr Singh’s death Saiyadwala fell into the 
hands of Ran Singh (son of Nar Singh), head of the rival Nakkai house of Babr- 
wal. Tradition says Ran Singh was Waiir Singh’s servant. Ran Singh’s name 
does not occur in the pedigres table of the Bahrwal Nakkaig given on page 118 of 
the Punjab Chiefs. 
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in confinement. He was succeeded by his brother, Muhammad Chapter II. 
Haiyat, who quarrelled with Ghulam Rasul, the successor of TT - 

Abdus-Subhan. Getting the worst of the contest, he called in the r ^‘ 

Bahrwal Sikbs to assist him, promising them half his country. The Hans. 

They came, took the land, and did not interfere with the Diwan, 
but they did interfere with cow-killing and the calling to prayers 
(bang). So Muhammad Haiyat was not pleased, and called on 
the Dogars, who were then numerous in the district and desperate 
characters, to help him. The Nakkais were expelled, and the Hans 
ruled again. Before this the Para, Sohag and Dbaddar had 
dried up, and with the water the source of wealth and power of 
the Hans had gone ; so when the Sikhs returned, after the 
betrothal of Mai Nakkaian to Ranjit Singh, Muhammad Haiyat 
could not resist them, and sought refuge with the Diwan of Pak- 
pattan, and the Nakkais occupied the country till Ranjit Singh 
t ook it from them.* 

About the same time that the Hans shook off their allegiance The kaehhi occupi- 
the ruler of Bahawalpur, Mubarik Khan, moved across the Sutlej ed by Bahiwalpur. 
and annexed the strip of land lying along the right bank of the 
river, from about Pir Ghani southwards, called the kaehhi , a word 
meaning simply lowland lying between a river and highland. 

When the Bhangis invaded Multan in 1766, Mubarik Khan 
joined the Afghans and assisted in the indecisive battle that 
was fought on the Sutlej. Peace being made, he retained the 
kaehhi. In 1772 the Bhangis defeated the Afghans and Daud- 
putras, but the latter kept the land to the north of the 
Sutlej. In 1779 Diwan Singh, Bhangi, was driven out of 
Multan. In 1810 Sadik Khan, of Bahawalpur, was obliged 
to assist Ranjit Singh, against his old allies, the Afghans, at the 
siege of Multan. Next year, after the repulse of the Sikhs, the 
Afghans attacked Bahawalpur, but were defeated. About this 
time Ranjit Singh “ demanded tribute for the Bahawalpur terri- 
tory north of the Sutlej. Sadik Muhammad Kh&n sometimes 
refused payment altogether, and always resisted till he suc- 
ceeded in gaining more favourable terms. ” The demand was 
successively raised till the Khan could no longer pay it. Ultimate- 
ly, in 1831, General Ventura occupied the country on the part 
of the Lahore Government. 

The Diwan of Pakpattan is the successor of Baba Farid Shakar- Ths Diwing 
ganj. The respect inspired by the memory of this saint was shown pikpattan. 
as early as the invasion of Tamerlane, when it procured the safety 
of the town. The succeeding Diwans had great influence over 
the wild clans of the country, and were much respected by the 


of 


* This account of the Hans is far from satisfactory. Considering that the Bhangi 
invasion of Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh occurred in 1706, and that Abdua 
Subhan, fighting against -whom Hira SiDgh was killed, died in 1767, it is impossi- 
ble to reconcile the statement given above. It can only be supposed that Huham- 
mad Azim lost his country during Hari Singh’s invasion, and was captured before 
the Bhangis appeared for the second time, and that Mnbammad Haiyat formed 
an alliance with the Nakkais against Abdus-Subhan as well as against Ghulam 
Rasul. The Dogars afterwards emigrated, and went up through Chnniau into 
Hatndot, where” they retained their reputation for lawlessness. 
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Chapter II. 

History. 

The Dinrana of 
Pakpattan. 


Death of Abdus 
Subhin. 


Imperial officials. They held a good deal of land on a sort of 
jagir tenure. They received the government share of all crops on 
which revenue was levied in kind. But indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
and sugarcane were tabti crops, and paid in cash. All revenue 
paid in cash was taken by the kdrddrs. It was then the interest 
of the Diwan to induce the people to sow crops, of which the 
revenue was paid by divisions of the produce, and to neglect those 
paying in cash. As, moreover, cash rents were collected, 
whether the crops matured or not, he was able to make a show 
of seeking the benefit of the people when he exhorted them to sow 
only such crops as would pay nothing if there was no outturn. 
As might be supposed, the Diwan, being a man of influence and 
having a brick fort at PakpattaD, was determined to be independ- 
ent if possible ; and when the flans and Daudputras seized on 
all the land they could, he appropriated a small tract of country in 
the west and south-west of the present Pakpattan tahsi 1 , 
estimated to yield a revenue of Rs. 30,000. The Dfwau then was 
Abdus Subhan. He is said to have made himself independent in 
1757. He entered iDto an alliance with Mubarik Khan, and 
joined in an attack on the Bikaner Raja. This resulted in his 
getting some land on the other side of Sutlej. He then fought 
the Nakkai Sikhs, and defeated them. His territory was then 
occupied by the Bhangls. In 1767 he was killed by an Afghan 
retainer by mistake. This Afghan had a grudge against one of the 
Hujra Saiyads. The Saiyad came on a visit to the Diwan, and the 
Afghan resolved to shoot him. He lay iu ambush as the Saiyad 
and Diwan were riding past, and observed tbe Saiyad was first. 
When the cavalcade got close to him, he fired at the foremost 
man, who turned out to be the Diwan, as tbe Saiyad had fallen 
. back. In this way Abdus Subhan came to bis death. After tbe 
expulsion of the Bhangis bis successors recovered their territory 
till Ranjit Singh appropriated it in 1810, but they had to pay 
tribute to the Sikhs who held the Hans 5 country. 


The Wattus. The situation of the Wattus on the Sutlej is described in 

Lakhaand Ahmad Chapter III. Not only do they occupy a large tract of country 
T *The Bhan 'a on hank of the river, they also extend for some distance 

e angis. on j e fj. t )an ]j ) principally in tbe Sirsa district. There was a 
famous Wattu chaudhri called Lakba, who used to pay in tbe 
revenue of a considerable part of the Wattu country on both 
sides of the river. About the middle of last century he became 
independent. He held the villages about Atari and Haveli, and 
some 40 more on tbe other side of the Sutlej. He built an 
enclosure or haveli near tbe latter village, hence the name Haveli, 
though the present village does not stand on tbe same site as 
Haveli Lakha Wattu. This chief seems to have had to fight for 
his territory, and to have been able to retain only the Wattu 
villages, it does not appear when he died, but be was succeeded 
by his grandson, Ahmad Yar Khan, who was present at the defeat 
of Hira Singh, Nakkai. His triumph was ihort-lived, for very 
soon Fateh Singh, Bhangi, attacked him, over-ran the country, 
and, after defeating him at Khadwali, drove him across the Sutlej. 
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•One account says the leader of the Bhangis was Surdar Budh Chapter U. 
Singh. He improved the country greatly, and the Wattris, who History, 
had been ill-used before, were well off and as contented as they The Wattiis. 
could be under the Bhangis. An occasional attempt was made Y -^ akhaand Aliraaa 
to oust the latter, hut ineffectually. It would seem as if the i>he Bhamo'a. 
Bhangis treated Jabau Khan, successor of Ahmad Yar, with 
consideration, and did not entirely despoil him of his property. 

The territory of the Bhangis extended from Maruf in the east to 
Bhangianwifla near Pakpattan in the west. The Sutlej bounded 
it on the south, and it ran up nearly to the old Beas on the north. 

Atari fell to the lot of some sirdar about whom nothing is known. 

The famine of 1783 a. d. occurred iu Budh Singh’s time. He is 
said to have sold ail his property, and to have fed the people with 
grain bought from the proceeds. In 1 807 Ranjtt Singh took the 
country from the Bhangis, and made it over to Kahn Singh, 

Nakkai. 

There was an Afghan, belonging originally to Kasur, called The Afghans of 
Daud Khan. He lived near Shergarh, and seems to have been a Dipalpur. 
freebooter. About the time of the Mahratta invasion he settled 
at Jalalabad on the old Beas, about 10 miles north-west of Dipal- 
pur. He built a mud fort, and collected a number of similar 
characters to himself, and plundered right ami left. Thus be 
became a man of influence. At that, time Dipalpur, which had 
brick wall and bastions, was held by one Hari Singh, apparently 
a thdnaddr of the Mabrattas. His position soon became difficult, 
for the people did not care to have him, and the Mabrattas were 
driven out by the Afghans. He therefore entered into an agree- 
ment with Daud Khan to make over the town to him on payment 
of Rs. 4,000. Daud Khan paid ID. 2,000, and was admitted into 
the town. Hari Singh was very anxious to get the balance due, 
and Daud Khan was equally anxious to get back what lie had 
paid. In the end, Hari Singh found it advisable to get away 
as fast as lie could. Daud Khan then became rubw and oppressed 
the people of the Dipalpur ildka most grievously. lie died after 
10 years, and was succeeded by his son, .Talal-ud-din Khan, after 
whom the mud fort had been called. He was a greater tyrant 
than bis father. As he found persons of property who were 
worth fining absconded, he made them give sureties not to leave 
without permission. Hence it became a saying that one should be 
careful to take one’s sureties with one when going off — “ sins 
znminun jdna bhdi, sune zdmir.dn j'tna !” He appears, however, 
to have kept a hold on his territory till the last decade of the 
century. Then the Gugera and Bahrwal Sikhs seized all his 
villages to the north and west, while the Kaiigunpur snrddrs, 
who occupied Maruf, took the remaining villages and built 
a fort under the very walls of Dipalpur, where the canal 
Bridge now stands. Finally, peace was made on the basis of the 
statn quo, which left Ja!al-nd-dm Khan simply Dipalpur, and 
when his cattle went out to graze, the neighbouring villages stole 
them. He appears to have died in 18U4. His successor and 
son, Ghiaa-ud-din, was expelled in 1807 by Hanjit Singh, who 
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made over the place to the Bahrwal sardar. Afterwards Ghias- 
ud-din took service with Ran jit Singh, id is son Mohi-ud-din 
owned two villages — Ghias-ud-din and Mahtaka Nauabad— in the 
of Dipalpur tahsil. He was not a man of any importance. 

of In the town of Hujraavethe shrines of two saints, Miran Lai, 
Hujra and Busi'rpur. Bahawnl Sher, and his great-grandson Shah Mnkim. The in- 
cumbent was always a man of influence, and held some villages 
in jiii/ir. When the Mughal empire broke up, the incumbent was 
Saiyad Sndr-ud-di'n. He made himself master of the tdluka of 
Hu jra, w hich he and his successors seem to have held till 1S07 
The country about Basirpur was inhabited chiefly by Muhamma- 
dans, Wattusand Araius. When the Bhangis occupied this part 
of the Doab, Basirpur seems to have been made over to Karin 
Sinah, Chahal, The Wattds preferred their old master, Lakha. 
Botli they and the A rains were discontented, because Kami Singh 
paid sc iiit attention to their old customs. Thev resolved to get 
lid of the Sikh*. Tim Amins wanted tit call in the Saiyads of 
Hnjia, the W'.itins preferred tlnur connections, the Afghans 
ol Diptilpur. They finally arranged to send for both, and that 
the place should he given to those who came first. Now there 
was a fort at Basirpur and a garrison in it, and it was necessary 
to get rid of the latter. The Afghans and Saiyads were sum- 
mon! d one evening, and during the night a great noise of people 
crying for help was heard outside the fort at. a little distance. 
'J’iie men in the fort went out to see what was the matter, when 
the zamindars set on them in the dark, and killed many of them. 
The rest fled. In the morning the Saiyads came up, and the 
fort was made over to them. Next the Dipalpur forces came ur ; 
but thev were too late. The Saiyads after that, held Basirpur taluk a 
till 1307. It does not appear when the Chahais were ejected, 
hut it was probably about 1 7 SO, when the Bhangi mi. si was 
growing weak. Sadr-ud-din was succeeded by Saiyad Kutab 
Ali, and he by Sardar A 1 i Shah, a cruel tyrant. He appears at 
first, to have been kept in some sort of order by the Gugera 
Nakkiiis, hut afterwards he gave loose rein to his had disposition. 
After the conquest of Kasiir in 1807, Ranjit Singh made over the 
I hi jra and Basirpur territory to Bedi Sahib Singh in jiigir. The 
end of Sardar Ali Shah was tragic. He went to Lna, rrot, 
involved in a quarrel with the Bettis, and was put, to death by 
them. Sadr-ud-din seems to have been a good ruler, and to have 
encouraged agriculture, to have laid out gardens, and sunk 150 
wells. 

The Saivmls of The incumbent of the shrine cf Band Bandgi Shah at 
Sliergarli. Sliergarh bad also some jdrjir villages during the Mughal empire. 

He set up as independent chief on the downfall of the empire, 
and held his three villages till Ranjit Singh took them away anti 
The ..n.-.t ,7 of made them over to Fateh Singh, Gandhi. Sardar Lai Singh 
Shamkot resided at Shamkot, in the south of the Lahore district. When the 

Sikhs wete seizing ail the country round about, he made himself 
master of the tulnhis of Kanganpur in Lahore (which also extend- 
ed a little way into this district) and of Maruf. Subsequently 
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when the Dipalpur Afghans grew weak, he seiz 'd on their village--' Chapter II. 
to the south up to the gates of Dipalpur. In 1807 Banjit Singh History, 
depiived him of his possessions, and made over the tdlului of Manit j ]|e sar && r 0 f 
in jaffir to Fateh-ud-din Khan, nephew of the chief of Kasiir, siuunkot. 
which had just been conquered. 

Thus between 18t>4 and 1810 Ranjit Singh had taken posses- t TU- country under 
sion of all the country except a small strip on tiie Sutlej held by tho SlL ‘Sl‘. 

Khan of Bahawaipur, who paid tribute for it. The old divisions 
were abolished, and the country parcelled ont into tdlukdg. Over 
each a kdrddr was appointed, who was very nearly independent. 

He exercised judicial and executive powers. He collected the 
revenue and settled disputes. The revenue collected in the shape 
of fines was not much less than the actual land revenue. Almost 
the whole of the Dipalpur tahsfl was held hv influential sardar a in 
jdgir ; with the exception of Chendpnr and a block of land south 
of Faridabad, the rest of the district was khdlsa. Occasionally, a 
tiiluka would be given mjdgir and almost immediately resumed. 

Thus Kanwar E hark Singh held Kamalia from 1814 to 1816. 

The tdlukdu seem to have been farmed to the highest bidder. As 
might he expected from such a system, oppression flourished. 

There was little security either. The people had only two ways 

of protecting themselves, — the first was to go to Lahore and 

complain ; the second to murder the kdrddr ; neither was very 

satisfactory, as the result was only to introduce a still more 

rapacious party on the scene. The ruins of old forts are still 

numerous in the district. Wells used to be provided with 

little towers to which the cultivators might fly on the approach 

of danger. A couple of matchlocks were kept in them, and 

beneath there was an enclosure for cattlp. Thus cultivators 

carried on their work. Ranjit Singh had a than a at Kabula, and 

there was another belonging to Bahawalpur at T’ibbi, four miles 

off, yet the country was so unsettled that people scarcely dared 

to cross between the two if they had anything worth stealing 

with them. About 1830 Diwan Sawan Mai, governor of Multan, Ti.cmuniry under 

obtained charge of a considerable portion of the district: all in Uiwau tiawau Mat. 

fact, except the Dipalpur tahsil and the cis-Kavi portion of 

Clugera. His rule was decidedly vigorous. At first villages 

in which serious crimes took place were burnt as examples. The 

track law was strictly enforced. He had canals dug, and by 

light rents and a just administration caused large areas to be 

brought under cultivation. The tribes of the Ravi were, however, 

not to be weaned from evil ways in a hurry, and in 1843 they 

were out, and plundered half the country. Tho Wattus on the 

jSntlej were very little better. In 1844 Sawan Mai was killed. 

Next came the first Sikh war. The Kharrals and Sials rose 
again, but were severely handled by Sadik Muhammad, the 
kdrddr of Miilraj. The result of the war was the establishment 
of tho English residency at Lahore. A summary settlement was 
made ; hut otherwise no startling changes occurred. Thu second 
Sikh war ended with the introduction of British rule in 1849. 

During the war Dhara Singh, the Gugera Nakkai, son of Manar 
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Singh, endeavoured, at the instigation of the Kharral chief, Ahmad 
ofJhnmra, to hold Satghnra against the British. Ahmad, of 
whom we shall again hear later oil, betrayed him and brought 
a foree against him, which defeated him with considerable loss. 
Dhara Singh subsequently fought in the battles of Riimnagar and 
Gujrat. 

The state of things, towards the end of Kan jit Singh’s reign 
is shown in a map appended to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report, 
in which the approximate limits of the country subject to Sawau 
Mai are marked. After Dipalpur tdluka had been taken from 
the Nakkais, about 1S1U, it was given i n jdgir to Kanwar Khark 
Singh, and iu 1828 to Sardfir Jawand Singh, Mokal. He held 
it till his death in 184U. Then his son, Bela Singh, succeeded. 
He was drowned in the Sutlej when the Sikhs were defeated at 
Sobraon. The jdji r was then resumed. Hujra and Basirpur 
tdluka* were held in jdgir Lv Bed i Sahib Singh. On his death, 
his son, Bishn Singh, succeeded. He was followed by his son, Atr 
Singh. Ranjit Singh and Bishn Singh died about the same time. 
A court intrigue ended in the resumption of Atr Singh’s jdgirs, 
while he himself was shortly after murdered by his uncle, Bikrama 
Singh. The tdlukd* were farmed to Sawau Mai, and then to 
Fakir Cbiriigh-ud-din. In Maharaja l)al ip Singh’s reign the 
sous of Atr Singh, Babas Sampuran Singh and Khem Singh, 
recovered a considerable number of their villages in the Basirpur 
tdluka. They then divided them, not being on good terms with 
each other. Sir Baba Khem Singh, K. G. I, F., is still alive 
while Baba Sampuran Singh dipd in 1882, and has been succeed- 
ed by his sons Babas Deva Singh, ParJuman Singh and Uttam 
Singh. Tdluka Atari was held for some time by the Bahrwalias. 
Then Dal Singh (Nabarna), Kalian wain, and after him his son, 
Atr Singh, held it in jdgir. It was resumed in 1851 on his 
death. It was for some time under Sa wan Mai. Tdluka Jethpur, 
consisting of 4'J villages, was another jdgir of the Kalianwalu 
family. It was held by Ghatar Sinoh, brother of Atr Singh. He 
was killed at Ferozeshah (Ferushahr), and tho jdgir was then 
resumed. A portion of the Dipalpur tahsil was at that time 
attached to the Cbiinian ildka, which belonged to Kanwar 
Khark Singh. It was managed for him by Mangal Singh 
(Siranwali), who appears afterwards to have enjoyed it himself. 
It was subsequently made over to Atr Singh (Nabarna), probably 
on the accession ot Maharaja Slier Singh, Tdluka Man.it’ had 
been given to Fateh-ud-din, Kasuria by Ranjit Singh. It was 
held by him till 1815, when he was killed at tho battle of Feroze- 
shah. The Kangunpur tdluka belonged to Lahore. It appears 
to have been held bv tho Bahrwal family, and then by Jawand 
Singh, Mokal. Tdluka Shorgarh belonged to Fateh Singh 
Gandhi, who is said to have been a follower of Sardar Gyan 
Singh, Nakkai. So was Sardar Sada Singh, who held the tdluka 
of Shadiwala, consisting of only two villages. It does not appear 
when these two tdlukds were resumed. Indeed, it seems hardly 
correct to give them such a grand title, as they were simply 
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parts of tdlukds Hujra and Jetbpur till granted in jdgir. Haveli 
was held in jdgir till the death of Khark Singh, first by a 
member of the Ivalai family, an i then by Mahan Singh Datfc. 
(Jhendpur (or K.ot Tahir) was part of the jiujir of Sardar Dal 
Singh. 


Chapter II. 
History. 

Political divisions 
under the Sikh 
monarchy. 


On the occupation of the country in 1S49, a district was British Buie, 
constituted with its head-quarters at Fakpattau. It included 
so much of the present district as lies between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej, the trans-Ravi portion belonging to the Jhang district. 

In 1852 this hitter tract was attached to the district, anil the 
head-quarters moved to Gugera, near the south bank of the Ravi, 
and upon the old military road from Lahore to Malian, 26 miles 
to the north-east of the present station of Montgomery. In 
1855 twenty villages were transferred from the Lahore to the 
Gugera district. On the opening of the railway it was held to 
be indispensably necessary that the head-quarters of the district 
should he removed from the Ravi riverain to a point on the 
central water-shed traversed by the railway which was ultimately to 
come under irrigation from a permanent canal, presumably the 
Bari Doab. A. peculiarly barren and arid spot had been selected 
on the railway near the small cattle village of Sahiwal for a half- 
way station between Lahore and Multan, and it was unhesitatingly 
held that it. was advisable to locate the railway ami civil establish- 
ments together ; one of the grounds being that medical attendance 
and religious privileges would thus be more easily afforded to 
the fortunate residents. Sahiwal was thus fixed upon as the future 
head-quarters of the district which were removed thither in 1865. 

The anticipated canal has up to date (1898) only reached the 
border of the Lahore district, 40 miles distant. By way of a doubt- 
ful compliment to Sir R. Montgomery, then Lieutenant-Governor, 
the new station was in the year of its foundation named Montgomery. 

About the same time the interior arrangement of the district was 
re-cast. It had previously been divided into fivetahsils having 
their head-quarters at Gugera, Saiyadwala. Hujra, Fakpattau 
and Harappa. Now, however, Saiyadwala and Harappa ceased to 
be tahsil stations, and the district was divided into four quarters, 
the tahsil of Gugera iu the north, of Hujra in the west, of Pak- 
pattan in the south, and Montgomery in the east, the trans-Ravi 
or Saiyadwala parganah being included iu the Gugera tahsil. 

{Subsequently, in 1871, the bead-quarters of the Hujra tahsil wore 
removed to Dipalpur. 

The more turbulent tribes of tlm district had, duiing gener- The Mutiny of 
atious of anarchy, beoomo too much accustomed to robbery and ^7. 

' violence to settle down with pleasure to a quiet humdrum life, 
the invariable concomitant of British rule. When the mutiny 
broke out in 1857, they thought the time had come to resume 
their old habits, and the district was the sceue of the only popular- 
rising which took place north of the Sutlej. Emissaries from 
Dehli appeared before the eud of May to have crossed the river 
from the direction of Sirsa and Hissar, which districts were already 
in open rebellion, and to have commenced an agitation, The 
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Kharrals are divided into many guts or sub-divisions. An)OD« r 
them are the Upera and Lakheru guts. The Upera Kharrals 
o£ belong principally to Jhamra and Danahad. in the Gugera tahsil ; 
the Lakhera Kharrals are found about Kamaiia, in the Montgomery 
tahsil. There is little love lost between these kinsmen. The 
battle of Danabad, in which the Lakheras beat the Uperas, has 
been mentioned. The Kathius, who hold with the Lakheras, have 
always been engaged in quarrels with the Uperas. In 1857 
Ahmad, a resident of Jhamra, was the leader of the Uperas, and 
Sarfaraz Khan, of Kamaiia, was the chief of the Lakheras. Ahmad 
■was a man above the average — bold and craltv. In 1848 he had, 
as already related, induced Dhara Singh, of the Gugera Nakkai, 
to hold Satghara against the English, and then betrayed him. It 
was this man who roused the tribes. All the important Ravi 
tribes rose, but the Sntlej tribes, with the exception of the Joyas, 
kept generally quiet. News of the Meerut mutiny and massacre 
and of the disarmament of the native troops at Mian Mir reached 
Gugera via Lahore on the 18th May. The Deputv Commissioner, 
Captain Elphinstone, forthwith disarmed the detachment of the 
49th N. I. stationed there as Treasury guard, and sent it back to 
Lahore; tbeir place was taken by sepoys of Captain Tronson’s Police 
battalion, for whom were substituted tit the Jail the retainers of 
Babas Khem Singh and Sampuran Singh who remained in active 
attendance on the authorities all through the disturbances. About 
the end of May news was received of the mutiny of the Hariana 
Light Infantry and the 14th Irregular Cavalry at Hansi, Hissar and 
Sirsa, and the accompanying massacres of Europeans. In replv 
to an appeal for assistance from Mr. Oliver at Fazilka a force of 
226 men was despatched across the Sutlej under Lieutenant Pearse, 
who subsequently took part in the operations of the Hariana Field 
Force. June passed away without any overt act of rebellion tak- 
ing place. By way of precaution arms licenses were withdrawn, 
and extra police and sowars recruited to replace those despatched 
to F&zilkn. On the 8th July anil subsequent days a slight disturb- 
ance occurred at Lakhoke in the Pakpattan tahsil. The Joyas 
of that place assisted by their clansmen across the Sutlej in Baha- 
walpur refused to pay balances of land revenue, and assumed a 
threatening attitude, but quickly dispersed on the arrival of rein- 
forcement from Gugera. The first real precursor of the storm 
that was brewing occurred on the night of July 2Gth in the shape 
of an outbreak in the Gugera Jail. This appears to have been in all 
probability the work of Ahmad Khan, as he had managed with 
the connivance of the darogah to pay an unauthorized visit to the 
jail daring June, when he no doubt conferred with the more tur- 
bulent of its inmates. Shortly after his visit a large quantity of 
tobacco, sweetmeats and other prohibited articles were discovered 
under the prisoner s cots. The t'meute in the jail was promptly 
suppressed : 51 prisoners were killed and wounded. Apparently 
no satisfactory proof could he found against Ahmad Khan, who, 
however, had promptly Hed from Gugera as soon as the jail out- 
break occurred. He was brought back, and together with other 
chiefs of the predatory tribes oa the Kavi and Sutlej required to 
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enter into heavy recognizances not to leave the Sadr without spe- Chapter II. 
cial permission. August passed without any important occur- History 

rence. A local military levy was raised, and 200 of its recruits had Mutin' of 

been despatched to Peshawar on the 15th September. Two daysjssr, 
subsequently the storm broke. At 1 1 p. m on the night of the 16th 
September Sarfaraz Khan informed Captain Elphinstone that all 
the chiefs of the Ravi tribes who had been called into Kamalia 
had fled, evidently with the intention of rising in their villages. 

A force was at once despatched to protect Kamalia, and expresses 
were sent to inform the Commissioner at Multan and the tahsil 
officials at Harappa. Both messengers were stopped by the Mur- 
danas of Muhammadpur. Mr. Berkley, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, was despatched on the 17th with 20 cowdrs to capture 
Ahmad before he could cross the Ravi on his way to his village 
J liamra. In this, however, he was unsuccessful, but an interview 
appears to have taken place at which Ahmad renounced hi* allegi- 
ance to the British, and gave himself out as a subject of the King 
of Delhi, from whom he had received orders to raise the w'hole 
country. Meanwhile the Government treasure and records were 
removed into the tahsil at Gngera. and the jail was vacated, the 
prisoners being placed in a *e rai near the tahsil. Captain 
Elphinstone on the same day, the 17th, then joined Mr. Berkely 
with reinforcements. The Ravi was crossed, and the rebels were 
put to flight on the first slight skirmish. Borne 20 prisoners 
and 700 heads of cattle were taken, and Jhamra itself was 
burnt. This effectively quelled the Kharrals of that part of the 
country, and Ahmad had in future to rely upon the support of the 
neighbouring Wattd tribe to the west of Jhamra. On the 18th 
Mr. Berkley was sent towards Kaure Shah in order to re-open 
communications with Multan, and to give needful assistance to the 
tahsil at Harappa. Meanwhile troops were moving down from 
I.ahore. Lieutenant Chichester, with a detachment of the 1st 
Sikh Cavalry, reached Gugera on th« lffih, and were sent across 
the Ravi on the 20th to scour the country westwards. On the same 
day in their rear Ahmad accompanied hv a large body of Wattus 
crossed to the south bank of the Ravi with the intention of attack- 
ing the Sadr station. The re-inforcements from Lahore, uuder 
Colonel Baton, consisting of three horse artillery guns, one company 
of the 81st, one company of a Native regiment, and a party of 
mounted police accordinglv hurried forward to Gngera, and messages 
were sent recalling Mr. Berkley and Lieutenant Chichester. 

Meanwhile the rebels had advanced close to the Badr station ; the 
troops were moved out to meet them, and after receiving a few 
rouuds of grape and shrapnel they retreated slowly beyond 
I’attehpur into the jungles near the river. Ihev do not appear to 
have been hotly puisued, and suffered but small loss. On the next 
day, the 21st, reliable information was received to the effect that 
Ahmad with a large body of Wattus had retreated into the jun- 
gle near Gashkori, some six miles south of Gugera. Captain 
Black was sent with a detachment of cavalry to destroy them. He 
was joined by Lieutenant Chichester. A sharp skirmish took place 
in which the cavalry had to retreat. They were, however, rallied, 
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and Ahmad together with Sarang, chief of the Begke Kharrals, 
was killed. Our losses were severe, nearly twenty of the soicdrs 
being killed. Meanwhile Mr. Berkley was at Kaure Shah with 
of the object of re-opening communication with Haiappa which had 
been interrupted by the Murdanas of Mnhammadpur under their 
headman, Walidad. On the 2 1st, with 60 horsemen, he dispersed 
near the above place a 1 u-ge gathering of Fattiana, Tarana and 
Murdana Siyals, killing 14 of ih°m On the next day he inarched 
towards Muharnmadpur, taking a circuitous route towards the 
llavi in order to disperse any bodies of insurgents which might 
again have assembled. He was suddenly attacked in a river- 
side jungle near Kanre Shah by a considerable body of them. 
In the confusion Mr. Berkley was cut oft, and, after mak- 
ing a gallant resistance single-handed, was killed. More that 
50 of his detachment were also killed. The remainder rallied, 
and returned to Nitr Shah. On the afternoon of the 23rd 
Captain Elphinstone, accompanied by Captain Black and Lieu- 
tenant Chichester, started for that place. On the way he 
learnt of the sack of the Harapps talisil, and that the whole 
country down to Tulamba in Multan was in open insurrec- 
tion. Next day he was joined by Captain Baton from 

Gugera with the whole of his infantry and the three 
guns. On the 25th Harappa was reached, and then 

information was received that Captain Chamberlain who bad 
marched with a party of cavalry ftom Multan, was surrounded 
by the rebels in the serai at Chicbawatni who were about to 
attack him. On the 26rh Colonel Paton’s force advanced from 
Haiappa ; the insurgents were met with about two miles from 
that place. They were dispersed by artillery fire, and no 
very effective pursuit appears to have been made. The 
force then marched to < 'hiehawatni, where it halted several 
days. It was reinloroed on tho 28th by fresh detachments 
from Lahore" under Captains Snow and MaoAtidrew. On 
the oOlh Colonel Patou’s force returned towards Gugera after 
leaving garrisons at < ’hichawatni and Harappa. On the way an 
unsatisfactory skirmish with the rebels took place in which 
Captain Snow was wounded. At, Gugera tha force was joined 
by a party of the Lahore Light Horse. In the early part of 
October some ineffectual operations were carried out on the north 
side of the Ravi against the Fattianas, Murdanas, &c., who had 
collected in the dense Jalli jungles after being joined by the 
Bhainivvals and Baghelas, who had previously aided the Kathias in 
thoroughlv sacking Kainalin. Meanwhile the Kluirrals submitted 
and the Wattus returned to their villages, but the tribes assembled 
at Jalli ami the Kathias broke across the hur towards the 
Sutlej, and concentrated near Jamlera and Lakhoke, Joiya villages. 
There they were brought to action and defeated. By the 4th 
November the insurrection was over, and the force employed in its 
suppression broke up. Tne Joiv as, even now a turbulent tribe, 
had risen and murdered an Lnglish officer, Lieutenant Neville, 
who was travelling on the Butlej. They also plundered Kabdla. 
Their leader, Luktnan, behaved in the most ludicrous manner, and 
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looked heartily ashamed of himself when twitted, by the people 
about his conduct. 

Claims for compensation for property destroyed or plundered 
by the insurgents were admitted to the extent of Rs. 5,22,104 ; of 
this nearly three lakhs was on account of the sack of Kamalia alone. 
Against this, plundered ' property to tho value of Rs. 1.18,000 
was recovered and restored to the owners. The result of 
the insurrection was not such as to encourage similar attempts. 
The leaders were executed or transported, and many persons sen- 
tenced to other punishments. Over four lakhs of rupees were 
realized from the insurgent tribes by fine or by confiscation and 
sale of property, much of which consisted of cattle. It is more 
pleasant to record the names of those who were conspicuous for 
their loyalty, and were rewarded accordingly ; they ai> — Babas 
Khem Singh and Sampuran Singh ; S.irfaraz Khan, Kharral 
Chief of Kamalia; Kanhaya, Kharri ; Dhara Singh; Jiva Khan, 
lambardar of Akbar, father of Hussnn Bakbsb, at present Zaildar; 
Sirdar Shah ; Machhi Singh, Aroru, of Kaliana, father of the 
present Zaildar Huktm Singh ; Gulah Ali, Chishti of Tibbi, father 
of Alayar at present a man of influence in those parts ; Jamiyat 
Singh, Khatri : and Mura i Shah. Immediately after the insurrec- 
tion roads were made for military purposes, and additional police 
were entertained. Since then much jungle has broken up, and a 
taste for agriculture has to some extent developed. The present 
generation has grown up since the mutiny days, but it is more or 
less imbued with the memories of unsuccessful revolt aDd its 
evils. This combined with the quieting and steadying effect of 
a gradually more organized and generally more effective adminis- 
tration has turned the inclinations of even the more turbulent 
tribes towards peaceful pursuits. Some of them would probably 
not hesitate to create a disturbance were the firm hand of British 
authority removed, but the majority of the agricultural tribes 
are now loyal and well-disposed. 


The 
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In 1874 Mr. Purser thus 
the seasons: — 


noticed famines and the nature of character of 

sods : Famines. 


“ Mr. Saunders lias stated that ’ intelligent agriculturists admit that rain is 
more frequent than it was during the Sikh rule ‘ in the Lahore district ; they cer- 
tainly do not admit that here. They talk of the time when grass used to grow high 
enough to hide the cattle grazing. Xow-a-days people are very glad to gtt grass 
high enough to hide a hare. But intelligent agriculturists are the last people 
in the world to he believed. It is, however, a notorious fact that for a long period, 
from 18G1 to 1871, there was an unusual number of bad seasons. If the increase 
or decrease of vegetation has anything t o say to the rainfall it is obvious that in 
this district, where cultivation has f dlen off. and where the jungle was being 
cleared away by tens-of-chonsands of acres, there is no reason to expect the 
rainfall to be larger than it was. From records in the district office and personal 
knowledge I have prepared a statement showing the character of the seasons 
from 1858-59 to 1872-73. The letters G, A. I, aud 1!. stand for ‘ good, ’ ‘ average,’ 
‘ inferior, ’ and ‘ bad’ — 
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sons : Famines. 


Year. 

i 

i 


Character of sensors. 


[ 

1838-59 I ] Average rainfall. Crops injured by hail and rain in Aprib 

1S39-00 I Rainfall below average. Harvest average. Vast numbers of 

cattie died. 


ISGi’-Gl B Rainfall below .average. Pasturage scanty. Harvest middling. 
Famine year. 

1501* 1 .)— A Rain opportune. Harvest average, except in canal villages. 
Said to have failed there 


1SC2-G3 

G 

R iin abundant. Haivesc good. Cotton injured, especially in 
Pakpattan. Attributed to curse of Baba Fard. 

1S03-U4 

i ! 

R. on scanty. Kharif harvest poor. Cattle disease epidemic in 
autumn. Good average spring harvest owing to unusual 
inundations, especially on Ravi. 

180i- ( [3 

B 

Rain failed both harvests. Many catt.e died of starvation. 
Wheat good. Gram destroyed by unseasonable inundations. 

1S03-GU 

G 

: Seasonable rains. Excellent spring harvest. 

19GG-G7 

I 

| Rain scanty. Khatif poor. Halt average. Grass scant}’. 

1 S07-CS 

A 

! Rain apparently average. Khnrif good. Rabi below average. 

| Cattle better off than in previous year. 

lSCS-09 

B 

Rain scanty. Kharif bad. Grass scarce. Rabi fair. 

18G0-7O 

G 

! Heavv rain. Winter showers scanty. On whole, good year. 

1870-71 

A 

, Fair for crops : bad for grass. On whole, not good. 

1871-72 

B 

Bad for crops and grass. Good floods on rivers. Khanwali 

| failed 
| 

1872-73 i 

A 

1 Heavy autumn rains. Winter rains failed. 

1 Heavv showers in May 1S73 did Some injury to crops. Joirdr 


j a general failure. Grass good. 


During these 15 years there have been four average, three good, four 
inferior, and four bad. The great famines do not appear to have spared this 
district. The principal were Tituniwala, Lukin ilia, and Murkanxvala famines 
during the Sikh time9, and that of 18G0-G1, during British rule. The Tituniwala 
famine occurred in a. n. 1783 (<an chili*), and was so called from a black beetle 
htun that was produced in abundance in the dung of cattle, and devoured by 
them in turn. The Lukiwaia famine happened in a. n. 1813, and the Murkanwala 
in a. r>. 1833- They derive their names from grasses that sprang up 

abundant! v when rain did come at last. The famine of 1860-61 was teverely 
felt. Many cattle died, and it is said to have permanently raised the price of 
stock.” 

The agricultural characteristics of each of the last 10 years 
1888*89 to 1897-98 inclusive are very briefly snmmarizeed in the 
following table ; — 
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Year. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

1 

I 

Remarks. 

j 

1888-89 

Average 

Average 

J Summer rains fair. 

I Winter rains good. 

. Sailab abundant Some 
■ damage by bail and by 
j rain in May. 

1889-90 

Average 

Average 

i 

j Summer rains good. 

| Sailab rather short. 

! Winter rain deficient. 

1890-91 

Good ... 

Good 

j Summer rain full, hut 
ceased early. Winter 
rain commenced earlv. 

1891-92 

Below average 

Inferior 

j Autumn and winter rains 
! short. 

1892-93 

Good 

Excellent 

| Autumn and winter rains 

J good. Sailab favourable. 

1893-91 

Average ... | 

Superior 

; Early summer rains good, 
j deficient in August, 
j Winter rains good. 

| Sailab good. 

1894-95 

Inferior 

Below average .. j 

Summerrainsfair. Winter 

i 

1 

1 


rains poor. Sailab good, 
but yield poor on tlie 
Ravi. 

1895-90 

Bad 

Inferior 

Summer rains scanty. 
Winter rains late, but 
fairly abundant. Sailab 
failed. 

1896-97 

Sad 

Beliwaverage... 

Suinmerrainspoor. Winter 
rains good on tlie whole. 
Sailab failed, vield good. 

1897-98 

Above average 

Average 

Summer rains late, but 
abundant. Winter rains 




fair. Sailab fairly good. 


Chapter II. 

History. 

Character of sea- 
sons : Famines. 


The three inferior years 1894-95 to 1896-97 coming in 
succession, to a considerable extent affected adversely the general 
agricultural prosperity of the district. This was to some extent 
remedied by the favourable character of 1897-98, but unfor- 
tunately the current year 1898-99 promises to be, in the Ravi 
tahsil at any rate, not much better than 1896-97. In the latter 
year the adverse agricultural conditions which resulted in a famine 
in many parts of India, caused more or less pronounced distress 
in this district. The following amounts were expended on 
charitable relief : — 

Rs. 

... 7,235 
... 14,189 
41 


For purchase of bullocks 
Ditto of seed 
Miscellaneous to invalids 


Total 


... 21,465 
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In addition to the above, the following sums were advanced 
as tctkavi loans : — 


Rs. 

For construction of wells ... ... ... 1,710 

For purchasi of seed and bullocks ... .. 15,530 

Since the revision of tahsils in 1865 several villages on each 
side of the Ravi have been transferred from the Gugera to the 
Montgomery tahsil, 19 villages and a large area of waste land 
have been tiansFrrei from tah-il Pakpattan to tahsil Dipalpur, 
find other villages from the same tahsil to Bahawalpur by river 
action. Minor changes of this nature are of constant occurrence 
in the banks of the Sutlej. Tue changes of head-quarters and 
tahsil divisions have already been noticed at pages 45 and 46. 

The following table show’s the officers who have held charge 
of the district since 1873. No similar information is forthcoming 
for the preceding years : — 


From. 


To. 


Name of District Officer in charge. 


5th November 1873 
4th May 1875 
20th June lS7o 
20tU February 1870 
30th July 1S70 
2nd October 1870 
27th June 1877 
31st July 1877 
17th May 1878 
24th December 187! 
25th January 1879 
4th February 1879 
30th March 1879 
28th March 1SS1 
12th May 1881 
loth March 1882 
1st May 1882 
22nd August 18S2 
14th November 1SS! 
17th March 18S3 
13th August 1883 
13th November 1SS1 
4th March 1.884 
7th August 1884 
26th June 1885 
18th April 1SSG 
30th April 1886 
20th April 188/ 

9th September 1887 
9th February 1SSS 
1st February 18S9 
7th March 18S9 
6th May 1800 
11th October 1890 
3] st March 1891 


4th November 1S73 
3rd May 1875 
19th June 1S75 
25th Febiuury 1S70 
29th July 1870 
1st October 1870 
20th June 1877 
30th July 1877 
16th May 1878 
23rd December 1878 
24th January 1879 
3rd February 1879 
29th March 1879 
27th March 1881 
11th May 1881 
14th Marc h 18S2 
30th April 1882 
21«t August 1SS2 
13th November 1S8: 
lGthMnrch 1.883 
12th August 1883 
12th November 1 883 
3rd March 1884 
0th August 1881 
25th June 1885 
17th April 1SSG 
29th April 1SS6 
19th April 1887 
8th September 188' 
8th February 188S 
31st Januaty 18S9 
Gth March 1S89 
5th May 1S90 
10th October 1S90 
30th March 1891 
24th November IM'l 


Mr. T. IV. Smyth. 

Lieutenant Colonel F. M. Birch. 
Mr. F. E. Moore. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Birch. 
Mr. M. Macauliffe. 

, Mr A. H. Benton. 

Mr. M. Macauliffe, 

Mr. G. L. Smith. 

, Mr. M. Macauliffe. 
Lieutenant-C'olonel IT. V. Riddell. 
M. A. R. Bulmau. 

| Lieutenant-Colonel II. V. Riddell. 
Mr. A. R. Bnlman. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Riddell. 
Mr. H. W. Steel. 

; Lieu tenant -Colonel II. V. Riddell. 
! Major R. Bartholomew. 

! Major If. J. Lawrence. 

Mr. G. L. Smith. 

Mr. G. Knox, 
j Major C. McNcile. 

Mr. J. G. Silcock. 

Major C'. McNcile. 

Mr. T. O. Wilkinson. 

Mr. C. E. Gladstone. 

Mr. T. Troward. 

Mr. J. G. M. Rennie. 

Mr. T. Troward. 

Mr. A. II. Diack. 

Mr. T. Troward. 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Colonel C. Beadon. 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Sardar Mnliammad Afzal Khan. 
Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Mr. If. Scoti-S mith. 
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From. 

To. 

Name of District Officer in charge. 

25th November 1S91 
24th February 1S92... 
22nd March 1892 ... 

23rcl February 1892 
21st March 1S92 ... 
27th August 1S92 .. 

Mr. J. M. Dome. 

Mr. R. M. Dane. 

Mr. H. Scott-Smith. 


28th August 1892 ... 
10th November 1892 
14th April 1893 
14th July 1893. 

2nd December 1893 .. 
10th December 1893 
loth May 1894 
22nd October 1894 
11th April 1895 
11th May 1S95 
12th February 1S97 
19th November 1S9S 


9th November 1892 
13th April 1893 ... 

13th July 1S93 
1st December 1S93... 
9th December 1893 .. 
14th May 1894 
21st October 1S94 .. 
10th April 1895 
10th May 1895 
11th February 1S97 
ISth November 1S9S 


Mr. A. I. Harrison. 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Air. A. I. Harrison. 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Captain C. P. Egerton. 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Mr. P. J. Faaran. 

Mr. IV. C. Renouf. 

Mr. P. J. Fagan. 

Diivan Narendra Nath. 

Abdul Ghafur Kban of Zaida. 
Mr. A. J. W. Kitehin. 


Chapter II. 

History. 

District Officers. 


From the above sketch of the history of the district it will General review of 
be seen that there is no prosperous past on which to look back the past of the 
with pleasure. From the earliest time the district has been dl3tr i ct . 
inhabited by robber tribes ; for centuries it has been a prey to 
anarchy and savage warfare ; it has been traversed by the most 
ferocious and sanguinary conquerors of whom we read in history. 

Nature itself has affected the district unfavourably. Tracts of 
country once irrigated from branches of the large rivers had 
to be abandoned when the water ceased to flow. Every induce- 
ment has in the past been given to the people to adopt a restless 
roving life. That they should have clung to their old habits is not 
surprising, 

Some conception of the development of the district since Development since 
it came iuto our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which annexa t I0 n. 
gives some of the leading statistics for five yearly periods, so far 
as they are available, while most of the other tables appended to 
this work give comparative figures for the last few years. In the 
case of Table No. II, it is probable that the figures are not always 
strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases 
from one period to another. But the figures may be accepted 
as showing in general terms the nature and extent of the advance 
made. 

The development has been on the whole steady, but, as can 
only be expected in a tract where agricultural conditions are so 
fluctuating, and so dependent on precarious river floods, and the 
comparatively small but at the same time indispensable assistance 
given by the scanty rainfall to well-irrigated cultivation, that 
development has not always gone on at an uniformly rapid rate. 

For really permanent agricultural development all depends on 
the extension of irrigation by canals ; without this the district 
must always remain in a backward condition compared with other 
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History. 

Development since 
annexation. 


neighbouring parts of the province. A sufficiency of grazing 
has hitherto been an element of prime importance in the economic 
prosperity of a district, a great part of the wealth of which has 
consisted in its cattle. But there can be little doubt that the 
people are learning more or less rapidly to prefer agriculture to 
a pastoral and nomadic life, and the number of cattle will in all 
probability more or less continuously decrease in future years. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistic's for each tahsil and for Chapter in a 

the whole district, of the distribution over towns and villages, ’ 

over area, and among houses and families, while the number of Statistical. - 
houses in each town is shown in Table No. XL1II. The statistics Description of po . 
for th.o district as a whole give the folio wing figures. Puri her inform- P ulatio n. 
ation will ba fount in Chapter II of the Census Report of 1891 : — 

18S1 . . 1891 


C r pr^nTi q 

Percentage of total population who live iu J 


villages 


, Males 
(. Females 

Average rural population per village 
Average total population per village and town ... 
Number of villages per 100 square miles .. 

Average distance from village to village, in miles 


Total area 


Density of population 
per square mile of 


Cultivated area 


l 


Culturable area 


Number of resident families per occupied house 
Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


\ Total population 
I Rural population 
( Total population 
I Rural population 
t Total population 
I Rural population 
f Tillages ... 
I Towns 
> Villages ... 
I Towns 
CYillages ... 
I Towns 


94-47 

94-39 

94-62 

250 

264 

29 

2-00 

77 

72 

764 

738 

545 

527 

1T4 

T23 

5"70 

5-64 

501 

4-5S 


96-2 

960 

96-4 

258 

268 

30 

1-90 

87 

83 

735 

677 

129 

106 

1-27 

1-46 

6-47 

6-94 

5-08 

4-75 


It has already been explained that nearly three-fiftbs of the 
total area is practically uninhabited, being occupied only by nomad 
pastoral tribes, and deserted even by them during certain seasons 
of the year. 

Table No. V I shows the principal districts and States with Migration 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of 
rants in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by 

tahsils. Further details 


and 

birth-place of popu- 
lation. 


Proportion per mile of 

TOTAL 

POPULATION. 


Gain : 

Loss : 


census of 

census of 


1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Persons ... 

89 

97 

99 

115 

Males 

91 

98 

101 

118 

Fema'.es... ... j 

87 

96 

98 

113 


tne censuses ot 

the table on the 


will be found in Table No. 
XI and in abstracts Nos. 
(54, 65, 71, 72, 77-80, 83, 
of the Provincial Census 
lfepoit for 1891, while 
the whole subject is dis- 
cussed at length in Part 
I, Chapter X. of the same 
report. The total gain 
and loss to the district by 
migration as returned at 
1881 ami 1891 are shown comparatively in 
margin, The total number of residents born 
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Chapter III A- out of the district bv the census ot lSlfi was 48,359, of 
— ’ whom 26,311, or 51 percent., were mah-s, and 22,048 females. 

Statistical. The corresponding percentage ot males by the census of 

Migration and jggj was 55 The number of people born in the district and 
laKM. PlaCe0f P ° PD ’ living in other parts of the Punjab including Feudatory Stages is 
57,447, of whom 31,509, or 55 per cent., as e males and 25,938 
females. The correspotiding percentage of males by the census of 
1881 was 50. 


The migration according t ) the census returns of 1891 has 
been principally to and from the following Uis.iicts ot till Punjab 
and the Bahawalpur State : — 


District. 

Immigratiux rr.oM 

IMMIGRATION' TO 

. 

•J. 

X 

st 

cr" 

h~ 

Ferozepur 

| 3,134 3.263 ; 0,410 

3,303 

4,173 10,000 

Multan 

1,416 1,174 ' 2,592 

4.103 

3,037 7,230 

j 

Jhang 

2,573 1,003 4,500 

1,416 

1 ,U27 j 2,415 

Lahore 

8,100 vS,452 j 10,558 

8,029 

8.271 | 10,0oO 

Amritsar 

1,813 1,133 i 2,078 

2S1 

! 109 ' 450 

! 1 

Bahawalpur 

2,704 2.o/o i 5.330 

9,300 

j 7 - 7l; 17 ’ 1 "° 


« 

The figures below show the general distribut on t th ■ : ipul t 
tion by birth-place : — 


Proportiox pfk milli: of p.r.-triFxx piircunos, 


Born in. 

Rural population, j 

Vilntn <.n. 

T:hd 

t •<[ ihon 

rr. 

o 

i z 

•z ; 7 

1 i -- 

i‘ 7 

1^4 Z+ 

7. | 

7; j 

7. 

O 

c r. 

C 

7> 

S~ 

Zi 

The district 

90S 

kh; ‘.h>7 

7G».» .857 SU2 

i 1 

1*02 

904 

90G 

The province .. 

990 

DOS 007 

971 980 978 

995 

007 

993 

India 

i .ooo; 

1.000 l,00u 

OOt.j l.Oouj DOS 

1,000 

1,000 

1,900 

Asia 

1,000' 1,000 1,000 

i 

i,uoo! l.onoi l.ooo 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 
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It will be seen that as regards both immigration to and Chapter III, A. 
emigration from the district the males have been slightly in excess 77~. 

among the migrants; thus pointing to the conclusion that these staUstlcal> 

movements of population havo been of a permanent character. 

The following remarks on the migration to and from Mont- lation. 
gomery are taken from the Census Report of 1881 : — 

“ Of late year a canal irrigation in tlie Montgomery district has received an 
enormous impetus from the construction of new inundation cuts, and immigrants 
have been attracted from the surrounding districts, and more especially from 
Lahore. Yet the similar extension of irrigation in Lahore, Ferozepore, Multan and 
Bahawalpur has caused extensive emigration, which has on the whole exceeded 
the immigration j though if the large emigration to Bahawalpur which took place 
when the State came under English management were dedacted, the movement 
would be markedly in the opposite direction. The moderate percentage of males 
among both emigrants and immigrants show3 how largely permanent the migra- 
tion has been, thoagh a portion of it is doubtless due to the movement of herds to 
the river valleys iu consequence of the drought which preceded the Census.” 

A good deal of the immigration from Ferozepore, Lahore) 

Amritsar and Bahawalpur shown in the returns of the last census 
(1891) is dne to the formation of the Mohag-Para Colony in 
the former extensive waste areas in the western portion of 
Dipalpur and in the central and eastern portions of Pakpattan. 

The figures in the statement below show the population of Increase and de- 
the district, as it stood at the four enumerations of 1855, 1888, crettsl5 of population. 
1881 and 1891 



Census. 

\ Persons. 

i 

! Males. Females. 

i 

■ Density- 
'per square 
j miie. 

1 

m 

1 ^ 

< ! 

r 

I 1855 

ISOS 

1881 

! lt>91 

1 

308,020 
360.415 | 
426,529 
409,521 
i * 

175,633 132,387 

200,567 150,878 

232.947 X93.5S2 

260,013 j 220,908 

1 

1 

i 55 

: 64 

77 
87 

! 


r 


i ] 


i 

| 1868 on. 1855 

| 117 0 

114-2 120 8 

117 

O o J 

1SS1 on 1863 

118 3 

1161 ! 1211 

120 

$ - 1 
C-d i 

ISbl on 1881 

117-1 

- 

115-7 j 118-8 

! 

113 


The figures given above for 1855 refer to the district as it 
then stood. Between that year and 18(58 a.d. a tract with a 
population of 1,826 persons was lost, aud another with a popula- 
tion of 3,302 gained ; so that the population with which the 
comparison should be made is really 309,496. The figures of 
1868 have been corrected for transfers of territory. It will be 
seen that the annual increase per 10,000 of population between 
1881 and 1891 was 157 for males, 188 for females and 171 for 
persons, at which rale the malo population would be doubled 
in 45 6 years, the female in37‘2, and the total population iu 
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40 6 years. Supposing the same rate of increase to hold good 
for the next ten years, the population for each year would be in 
hundreds. 


Year. 

p 1 

Males. 

Females. 

1891 




*•« 


4.995 

2,696 

2,299 

1892 






5,C81 

2,738 

2,343 

1893 






5,169 

2,781 

2.388 

1894 






5,260 

2.826 

2,434 

1895 






5,348 

2.868 

2,4S0 

1896 






5,437 

2,912 

2,525 

1897 






5.5C1 

2.959 

2,575 

1898 






5.629 

• 8.005 

2,624 

1899 






5.726 

3,052 

2.674 

1900 






5,825 

3.01 9 

2,726 

1901 


... 




5,92-3 

8,149 

2,777 


It seems probable that the rate of increase will be sustained 
Part of the increase is doubtless due to increased accuracy of 
enumeration at each successive enumerations, a good test of which 
is afforded bv the percentage of males to persons, which was 57'02 
iu 1855, 55 02 in 1668, 34’6l, in 1881 and 54 in 1891. But tha 
less by emigration which marked the period between 1868 and 
1881 will probably not continue, while the district is an exception- 
ally healthy one. 

The pei c-ntages of increase in total, rural and urban 
population, between 1881 and 1891, were as follows : — 



IM-l puj/.i 
ldtieii 

I ! 

j | 

Erban. 

£eraob * 

17 1 

; j 

i 17 2 1 

144 

ilalfcrf ... ... 

15 7 

15 9 i 

12 7 

females 

| 

18 8 

165 


The proportionate increase in urban population has thus been 
smaller than m rural : and the same was the case for the period 
intervening between the census of 1863 and that of 1881. This 
is probably due to the attraction exercised upon the commercial 
classes of the towns by the great trading centres of Lahore and 
Multan, now that railways have made communication easy and 
local centres less necessary and important. The populations of 
individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under 
their several headings in Chapter VI. Within the district the 
increase of population for the various tahsUa ia shown in tha 
following table 
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Tahsii, 

Total popcxatios. 

Percentage of 

POPCL.il ION, 

1855. ( 1568. 1881, ' 1891. 

• j 

t i 

1868 

on 

1855. 

1881 

on 

1868. 

1891 

on 

1881. 

Montgomery.,, 

72,940: 76,316 94.127' ^3.64=' 

HM! 

123 

99 

Gogera 

81.0671 95,410' 99.200 113.147 

117-7 

llM 

114 

Dipalpur 

102.281 ! 129,S89 ! 154.590 Jt-O.-lof. 

3 27 u 

119 

117 

Pakpattan 

53.20S; 57.735'- 78.612j 111,971 

ICS 5 

136 

142 

Total District . . . 

399,496 359,500- 426.52?! 499.521 

1 i 

116 13 

119! 117 


The table i n the margin shows the distribution of the popula- 
tions of 1868, 
1881 and 189L 
over the three 
r,..dn tracts 
into which the 
district may- 
be divided : — 
A, that irri- 
gated by 
canals ;B, that 
inundated by 
rivers ; 0, that 
neither irri- 
gated nor in- 
undated. The 
increase that 
took place in 
the population 
of the district 

as a whole between 1855 and 1868 was confined entirely to the 
tracts styled, respectively, A and 0. In tract B there was an actual 
decrease in each of the four tahsils. 


Tahsii. 

Tract A. 

Tract B. 

Tract C. 


( 1863 ... 


63,073 

13.330 

Montgomery , 

■ < 1881 ... 

... j 

75.484 

4.113 


(1891 ... 

... ; 

76.104 

5.390 


(1868 ... 


55,933 

3S 471 

Qngera 

- ] 1881 ... 

... | 

53, 2<-7 

1 5,6?9 


( 1891 ... 


69.5.-G 

20.470 


( 1868 ... 

05,034 

28 081 

36,913 

Dipalpur 

. ] 13S1 ... 

118,341 

23,592 

8.102 


( 1891 ... 

135,11 ' 

28.354 

12,255 


(186* . 

2,840 

17,451 

37.441 

Pakpattan 

. ] 1881 ... 

30,493 

38.9 IS 

6,850 


C 1891 ... 

42,286 | 

41,459 

13,555 


( 1S68 ... 

68,404 1 

161,543 

120,155 

Total . 

- -] 1881 ... 

148.834 

196.291 

34,704 


(.1891 

171,399 

215,513 

52,176 


Mr. Purser noted that the population remained stationary 
between 1855 and 1868 in the cis-Ravi snildba tracts of Mont- 
gomery and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle in Dipalpur ; 
otherwise there was a general falling olf in th« saildba tracts, 
and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated and canal circles. 
The increase in the parts of Dipalpur and Pakpattan irrigated 
by the canals was especially large. It was in these parts that most 
of the grants of waste lands were made. The increase which 
took place in population between 1881 and 1391 was confined 
almost entirely to the DipMpur and Pakpattan tahsils ; the increase 
was both absolutely and relatively largest in the latter. Canal 


* These figures do not agree with the published figures for the whole district. 
They are taken from the registers m the District office, and are th6 beet 
figures now available. The difference is very slight. 
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irrigation has been developed and improved in both, bnt mainly 
in Pakpattan by the contraction of the new Sohag-Piira Canal, 
and this has, of course, led to a marked increase in population. 
The number of new colonists in the Sohiig-Para Colony at the 
last census was 13,105. 

In Montgomery a decrease of population took place, and in 
Gngera the increase was moderate. Montgomery bad evidently 
not recovered from the crippling effects of the loss of river 
saildb, which in Gugera had to some extent been counteracted 
by a development of canal irrigation. 

Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the eleven years from 1887 to 1897. 
The distribution of the totai deaths ani of the deaths from fever 
for these eleven years over the twelve months of the year 
is shown in Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The annual birth-rates 
per mille, calculated on the population of 1891, have been as 
shown below : — 



5 1 

J> 

X 
- X 

1 . 

! $ 

j 5 

i . 

! x 

1 x 

© 

© 

00 

! 

_• 1 
. I 

. 

- © 

X 

X 

’ if 

56 

w 

© 

X 

] 

. i 
§ ! 
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The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille 
since 18n 7, calculated on the population of 1891 ; — 
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The monthly rates from 1891 to 1897 are shown at page 21. 

The registration is still imperfect, tkongh it is yearly improv- 
ing ; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and. the 
fluctuations probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase 
due to . improved registration, fairly closely with the actual 
fluctuations in the births and deaths. Such further details as to 
birth and death-rates in individual towns as - are available will 
be found in Table No. X LI V, and under the headings of the 
several towns in Chapter VI. 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 
great detail in various tables of the Census Report for 1891; 
while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in 
Table No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics 
must be taken subject to limitations, which will be found folly 
discussed in Chapter V of the Census Report. Their value rapidly 
diminishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is 
nnnecessary here to give actual figures, or any statistics for 
tahsils. The following figures show the distribution by age of 
every 10,000 of the population according to the census figures 
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Tbenum- Chapter III, A*. 


Population. 

Tillages. 

Towns. 

Total. b6r of males statistical, 

among every 
in find nfhn+l bex * 

f 1855 

. ; T . S 1868 ... 

All religions < ^gg^ 

( 1891 !!! 

Hindus ...1881 

Sikhs 1881 ... 

Musalmans .. 1881 
Hindus ...1891 

Sikhs 1891 

Musalinaus ...1891 

5,450 

5,388 

5,405 

5,924 

5,449 

5,374 

5,734 

5,377 

5,585 

5,630 

5,509 

'5,593 

5,456 

6,702 

5,693 

sexes is shown 

5,461 is the margin. 

5,397 The decrease 

at each sue- 

5,9s8 

5455 cessive enu- 

5,380 meration is 

5,773 almost cer- 

0,387 tainly due to 

grectier accu- 

racy of enumeration. 

In tbe Census of 1891 the number of females per 1,000 

Years of life. 

All reli- 
gion*. 

Hindus. 

Musal- earlier years 

m * DS - of life was 

Under 1 year ... 

1 year ... . . 

2 years 

3 ,, ... ... 

4 „ ... 

980 

898 

950 

975 

938 

I. 011 
920 
954 
943 
915 

lound to be as 

901 shown in the 

954 margin. In- 

989 fanticide is not 

now practised 
.1-- 


-- directly, but 

among; some of the Ravi tribes who undoubtedly practised it in the 
past there is probably no very great solicitude for infant female life. 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, Civil condition, 
which shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed 
for each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote in 1881 as follows in bis Census 
Report for the district : — “ Early marriages are not the custom 
in this district. Girls are married between the ages of 15 and 
20 ; but it is not at all uncommon for a woman, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, to be still unmarried at the age of 25. 

Perhaps the lateness of marriage accounts for the prevalence of 
the crime of running away with another man’s wife that is so 
common in Montgomery.” A comparison of the figures for age- 
periods given by the last census as compared with those of 
1881 tends to show that the average age of marriage both for 
males and females, is somesvhat lower than it was formerly. 


Infirmity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane ... 

C 

4 

Blind ... 

34 

32 

Deaf and 

i 12 


dumb. 
Leprous ., 

I 

1 1 



and lepers in the district. The pro- 
portions per 10,000 of either sex for 
each of these infirmities are shown in 
the margin. Tables XII, XIII, XIV 
and XV of the Census Report of 1891 
give further details of the castes of 
the infirm. The climate and health of 
the district have been already noticed 
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at page 21. As regards sanitation this district does not differ in any 
marked way from others ; bat the general dryness of the climate 
probably renders the prevailing insanitary habits more innocuous 
than in moister climates. Villages are dirty as elsewhere; man- 
ure is stored close under the walls, and the usual excavation pits 
are common. The greatest amonnt of sickness, mostly fever, 
occurs near the canals, and where there has been much river inun- 
dation. Small-pox and pneumonia are fairly common in the cold 
weather. 

The people are, with comparatively few exceptions, an exces- 
sively hardy set and abstemious, except in the use of tobacco • 
they are also fond of opium. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Chris- 
tian population, and the respective numbers who returned their 
birth-place and their language as European. They are taken 
from Supplementary Table A, Part II, and Tables Nos. X and XI 
of the Census Report for 1891 : — 


1 

t 

Details. ! 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

c g 

Europeans and Americans 

37 

24 

61 


Eurasians 

7 

4 

11 

a T d 

C. - 

Native Christians 

6 

7 

13 


Total Christians 

50 

35 

85 

o 

English 

41 

28 

69 

c: 

to 

Other European languages 

1 


1 

5 

Total European languages 

k! 

28 

70 


i ■ 1 




o 

rS 

British Isles „ 

13 

‘7 

15 


Other European countries . . 

1 


1 

£ 

Total European countries 

14 

1 2 

1 

16 


The figures for the races of Christians are discussed in Chapter 
XI of the Census Report. The distribution of European aud 
Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No VII. 


SECTION B -SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Types of villages, There are three types of villages — the Kamboh type, the Jat 
type, and the Arain type. To one or other of these most of the 
villages in the district may be referred. In the Kamboh type of 
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village the houses are solidly built of mud, and have flat roofs. Chapter III, B- 
There is a small yard m front of the house with mud walls. The _ . . — ~ 

houses are close together. The whole village has a compact look. ^°gio U g Lifo 6 ^" 

In the Jat type of village the houses sometimes are built of mud, T a of vill 

sometimes they are made of plaited switches. Sometimes thev ’ T * SgeS ’ 

have a mud roof, but generally they are thatched. If not built in 
a square, the houses are scattered all over the village site. There 
are no walled yards, but there are huge enclosures for keeping 
cattle about each house. These enclosures are very simple; as a 
rule. A few forked branches with the forks sticking up are plant- 
ed in the ground, and horizontal branches are placed ou these, 
their ends resting in the forks. The Aram type of village par- 
takes of the characters of the other two, modified to some extent. 

Sometimes the Kamboh characteristics predominate, sometimes the 
Jat features are more marked. There are no walls round the 
villages nor ditches, as in Hindustan, nor thorn hedges. But the 
houses are built with their fronts facing inwards ; and their backs 
form as it were an outer wall. There are generally some trees 
about the village f and occasionally the fields are fenced along the 
roads leading out of the ahddi. So altogether stealing cattle out 
of a village is not =o simple as might he thought. Human habit- Houses, 
ations are of five kinds — (1) pnk/ii : this means primarily a screen 
of til :* and a shed made of such screens is also so called. It is 
commonly used by wandering tribes, and by people grazing cattle 
in the bar ; (2) chhdn : this is a shed with thatched roof and 
thatched sides : (3) jhuga : a shed with thatched roof and sides 
made of plaited kana* or switches ; (4) Jchudi : a house with 
mud walls and thatched roof ; (5) koiha : this is a house with 
walls and a flat mud roof. The walls are usually built of large 
cubes of sun-dried mud called dhiindn. These are made by water- 
mg a piece of ground and ploughing it. It is then watered again 
and ploughed, and levelled while under water. The cubes are cut 
with a sickle, and when dry are dug out with a hahi. Walls built 
of these blocks are plastered with mud. 


On coming to a village the traveller will sometimes see in De.eiiption of a 
the outskirts a number of little children amusing themselves with T '" a £ e - 
a chachmgal, which is a horizontal bar, moving round a vertical 
post about two feet high. Here the infant villager practises walk- 
ing. More common is a piece of wood, a portion of the trunk of 
a tree, about two feet long and eighteen inches in diameter, with 
a bit hollowed out on one side, so as to form a handle by which 
the block may he grasped. This is the budgar or dumb-bell, with 
which the athletes of the hamlet amuse themselves in the evening. 

Further on, at the first houses, he is stopped by a rude-gate 
( phalha ) made of thorns fastened to a couple of cross-bars : while 
this is being removed, we may observe a cord passing across the 
road with a square piece of wood not unlike a prisoner’s ticket, 
covered with hieroglyphics, suspended in the middle. This i 9 a 


* Part of the sarr plant (see page 2-f)- 
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charm (tuu ix) to keep off cattle-disease. A holy fakir gets some 
small sum annually in bullion for providing these charms. They 
are the. Hindustani tuna, and are in great request in times of mur- 
rain. If the village is of a good size, there will probably be a 
flour mill ( khards ) worked by one bullock, or if there is much 
custom, by a pair. Near the wall of each house is a small earthen 
oven, on tho top of which a pot of milk preparatory to 
churning will be simmering. The pot and the oven me called 
cluilh-kdrhni. Several other earthen pots are hung upon a stick 
with branches called nihni. Several earthen cylinders or oblong 
receptacles for grain ( bharola ), five or six feet high, will he rang- 
ed in the front yard. A baby will bo sprawling in a cradle 
(pirt(iha) swung to a har under a shod ; and the women of the 
tiuiutv Wilt he spinning thread close by. iu the lane may be seeu 
a raised platform ( munna ), on which the master of the hon«e takes 
his ease on hot nights, if his roof is thatched, or he too lazy to go to 
the top if it is flat. A little further on, a fire is crackling in tho 
public oven of the village (vuichhi) , and a crowd of women with 
.dishes containing dough stand round chattering till their torn 
comes to get their cakes baked. A couple of huge cylinders, 12 
or 15 feet high, in shape like a conical shot, are seen near tho 
house of tho village money-lender (kardr or sahukar). These aro 
made of thick hands of kdna, fastened together by pegs and 
plastered with mud. These are called paffa, and contain the 
grain given to the m n.ey-lender in repayment, with compound 
interest, of cash advanced, or more commonly in partial settlement 
of the zaminddr’ * perennial account. The autocrat himself will 
be sitting on the ground, working a cotton-gin (Itlna) with the 
utmost vigour, while near him several bedsteads [chdrptis) are 
standing in the sun covered with cotton drying. Going out of 
the village, a plain mud building W’ith three pinnacles on the toof, 
a platform in front strewed with grass and surrounded by a mud 
enclosure, is teen. Several water-pots stand on the edge of the 
platform. Often there is an oven for heating water. This 
is the masit or mosque. If the propi tutors of the village belong 
to a pious tribe, half-a-dozen little hoys will, in tho forenoon, bo 
seer, sitting on the platform in company with their pre- 
ceptor, the village mullah, swinging themselves backwards and 
forwards and repeating the Koran at the top of their voices. 
The hook itself lies before them on a stand. If we go all through 
the village wc probably come across a few weavers at work ; a 
carpenter is making the cog-wheels of a well ; there are no carts ; 
hut several nags of sorts, by tho vigorous use of their lungs, insist 
on being noticed. At certain seasons of the year there will bo 
a pen of young lambs at tho mdchhi's house. At other times 
the roofs will be red with pepper pods drying in tho sun. Tho 
stacks of dried dung cakes used for fuel must not bo forgotten ; 
nor the village dogs. There is not much else to see in an ordinary 
village, and some of the things mentioned here will not be found 
in most, Thore are no tanks and no large trees such as are found 
on the other side of the Sutlej. But, iu return, there are no 
pigs and no peacocks. 
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Besides regular villages, the district contains rahnas or per- Chapter III, B. 
manent eticamping-grounds which deserve a few remarks. The _ . — ” 
encamping-gronnds are scattered all over the vast space which S °£ioug 1 j^fk 1 " 
intervenes between the cultivation on the banks of the Ravi and T^ ma( j encamp, 
that on the Sutlej. They generally consist of a large circle of ments. 
sheds which form the habitation of the cattle herds of the pastoral 
tribes during a large portion of the year. The centre is occupied 
at nights by the herds, and generally contains a narrow and deep 
well from which water can only be obtained with much labour, 
and apparently in very insufficient quantities. The immense 
herds of cattle which roam about the centre of the Bari Doab 
and used to do so in the Rechna Doab until the colonization, 
which is still in progress was commenced, remain in the vicinity 
of these rahnas from the commencement of the rains till the end 
of February. On the approach of the hot season the scanty 
herbage of these tracts becomes generally insufficient for their 
support, and they are driven down to the banks of the rivers, 
where the vegetation, which covers lands thrown np by the floods 
of the previous year, affords them ample pasturage till the com- 
mencement of the next rainy season. The word rahna is applied 
to permanent encamping-gronnds, to which the herdsmen 
regular ! y resort every season, and which are known by the names 
of the tribes to whom they have belonged for generations. 

Temporary stations for a single season are called bhainis, and, 
when the herd is chiefly composed of camels, the encampment is 
known by the name of jhoh. 

A list of the furniture and household utensils, with their Household furni- 
prices, found in families of average means, is given at page 55 of ture - 
Mr, Purser’s Settlement Report. The total cost as given by him was 
Rs. 41-6-0 ; it is much the same now, if anything a little higher. 

No doubt many families manage to get on with less. There are 
also a number of earthen plates, pots, &c., made by the village 
potter as part of his contract duties. 

The clothes worn by natives in this district seem few and Clothing of men. 
simple ; but the more one inquires into the matter, the more 
hopeless one becomes of ever understanding it. Men invariably 
wear a turban of white cloth called fag, and costing from Rs. 2 to 
8 annas; the cloth is often of European manufacture ; they wear 
shoes costing from Rs. 2 to Re. 1 ; also boys’ shoes cost 8 annas 
a pair. Besides, they have two sheets : one they wear round the 
upper part of the body, the other is wrapped round the waist, and 
is cither tucked in at the back after being passed between the legs, 
in which case it is called dhoti, or else it is allowed to hang down 
round the lower part of the body like a tight petticoat, when it is 
called majhla. This is the Hindustani tahmad, A dhoti is, 
however, usually of only ono breadth and 10 hdths long ; while a 
majhla is only 6 to 7 hdths in length, but has two breadths of 
cloth in it. Dhotis are worn by Hindu men ; majhlds by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, men and women. Occasionally a tunic, called 
kurta when worn by men, and jhagga when worn by women and 
children, is seen. But among men of the agricultural tribes its use 
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may be said to be unknown. The dress worn by Muhammadan 
and Hindu boys and adults in the cold weather and hot weather, 
with the prices of the garments, is shown in great detail at page 57 
of Mr, Purser’s Report. Muka is simply the checkered upper 
sheet worn by boys ; it is adont 2 feet by feet. It is said to be 
called also dola when worn by Hindus, and rounta when worn by 
Muhammadans. Khaddar, adhotar, dres, and khdsa are kinds of 
cloth. Lungi is a sheet woven in checks, generally white and 
dark blue. The lower lungi has a border at one end called kanni : 
the upper lungi has a border at both ends. Khes is a cloth woven 
in a peculiar way. It may be plain or variegated ( dabla ). It has 
in the latter case usually blue and white checks, and is much worn 
by Kambchs and Muhammadans. * 

Women’s shoes cost from He. 1 to 8 annas ; girls’ shoes the 
same as boys. Women wear trousers called suthan made of sus i , 
a clcth with stripes lengthwise. The ground is usually' blue and 
the stripes red or while, or else they wear a petticoat called 
lahinga or ghagra. The former name is more in use by towns-people, 
the latter by villagers. The lahinga, too, is usually made of finer 
stuff than the ghagra. They are both generally dyed red or 
blue. {Sometimes, at the time of dyeing, some parts of the cloth 
are tied, and so remain uncolou.red. On the upper part of the 
body a boddice is worn, either with or without a kurti or jhagga. 
The kurti is a shirt with sleeves reaching only half way to the 
elbows. It may be of any cloth or colour. When worn without 
the kurti, the boddice is called choli. It covers the breasts, and has 
■a slip running further down in front. It has short sleeves, and is 
tied behind. This is usually worn by Hindus. The angi is a 
boddice worn with the kurti, and differs from the choli onlv in 
having no front slip. Muhammadan women mostly wear this kind 
of boddice uuder the kurti. Over their heads women wear a shawl. 
There are several kinds. The most common are as follows : the 
phulkari. The cloth of this is dyed, and then designs are worked 
on it with silk of different colours with the needle. Chuni much 
the same as phulkari, but smaller, and worn by girls. Salari : 
this shawl has two colours, woven in lengthways. Chakla is the 
same as salari with broader stripes. Bhochan or dopatta, if 
coloured ; the colours are priuted and not woven in. Sdlu and 
lassa are dyed a rusty red, called thanddpdni, and differ chiefly 
in the kind of cloth of which they are made. Lastly, shal q. d. 
shawl, printed in gaudy colours, and mostly worn by women of 
the kamin class. A statement showing the clothes worn by 
women and girls, similar to that given for men and boys, will be 
found at page 59 of Mr. Purser’s report. Chop is a phulkari 
with flowers on the border only. It is dyed red. Bdgh is the same 
as phulkari, but the designs are closer together and more numer- 
ous. It is not to be suppposed that the phulkari, chop, high 
aud bhochan are all worn at one and the same time by the 
same person. 


* Handbook of Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab (p, 1 si cei-) concerning 
the different kinds ol' doth. 
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A woman ought to have the following ornaments. It is a 
point of family honour to provide them, if possible. Other orna- 
ments are luxuries, these necessaries : — 

Silver bracelets ( hathkaridn ), costing Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 the pair. 

Armlets of silver (bhaicatta before marriage, tad after marriage), costing 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 the pair. 

Silver ear-rings (icalidn), costing Bs. 4 to 5 the set. 

Silver ear-drops (patar) „ „ 12 the pair. 

Gold nose-ring ( nath ) ,, „ 3 to 20 each. 

Bedding consists of a lej (lihaf) of printed khaddar, stuffed 
with cottoQ. It has a cover or ulara. This is worn over the 
body ; a similar quilt called tuldi is placed beneath. Another 
covering is the dollar, a coarse cotton sheet with blue border and 
black stripes lengthwise. Fine blankets ( loi ) are also used ;but 
coarse blankets ( bhura ) are left to farm labourers and other 
poor people. 

As a rule, the people have their food cooked at home during 
the cold weather, and at the public oven of the mdchhi during 
the hot season. The mdchhani gets a portion of whatever she 
bakes, for the cook is generally a female. This wage is called 
bhdra. The staple food consists of wheaten cakes. In the cold 
weather, jowar, china or Jcangni generally takes the place of 
wheat, but if a zaminddr has wheat, he eats it. Bdjra and maize are 
also eaten to a small extent. China is boiled and used like rice ; 
kangni is made into large thick cakes which are palatable enough 
when hot, but very dry when cold. Juwdr is also used in the shape 
of cakes. With these cakes adl (the split grain) of gram, mash, 
or mung, or vegetables, are eaten. In the hot weather especially, 
vegetables, chiefly pumpkins of sorts, are used. In the cold 
weather, turnips, carrots and sag (greens) take the place of 
pumpkins. Besides, all zaminddr s drink large quantities of milk 
or butter-milk, generally the latter. Meals are taken twice a day, 
about 10 a. m. and after sunset. The food is almost always cold. 
If any food remains over from the evening meal it is eaten in the 
morning with some butter-milk. Parched gram is occasionally 
eaten in the afternoon, between the two meals. Butter or ghi 
(clarified butter) is commonly used with the cakes ; salt, spices, and 
gur (molasses) are also articles of diet in common use. It is not 
easy to ascertain the quantity of food which a man consumes per 
diem. But it is approximately from § to f of a ser of flour, 2 
chitaks or £ of a ser of dal, A chilak of ghi, and from A to 1 
ser of butter-milk or milk, with 8 mdshds of salt, or 6 pounds per 
annum. The allowance of salt is rather under the average con- 
sumption in the Punjab. The following form will show roughly 
the amount of food used by a man during the year and 
its cost : — 
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Articles of food. 

Daily 

allowance. 

Total amount 
used in a year, 
say 

Cost in s^rs 
per rupee, 
say 

Total cost, 
say 





Es. 

A. 

p. 

Flonr (of various sorts)... 

i s&r. 

G mds. 34 sJrs. 

20 s£r$. 

13 

11 

0 

DJI 

i „ 

1 „ 6 „ 

16 „ 

2 

14 

0 

Milk or butter-milk 

T 51 

G „ 34 „ 

20 „ 

13 

11 

0 

Batter 

i chitdk. 

11* „ 

3 „ 

3 

11 

0 

Salt 

8 maehds. 

3 „ 

9 „ 

0 

5 

4 

Bed pepper 

... 

i pound. 


0 

8 

0 

V ege tables 


5 m arias. 

2 annas per 

0 

10 

0 




-marZa. 




Gur, spices, parched 




3 

9 

s 

gram, Ac. 










Total 

39 

0 

0 


This is a fair estimate for a z aminddr in average circumstances. 
People well off will spend more, and the poor fare worse ; women 
and children of conrse consume less food. The zamindar has to buy 
next to nothing on account of food. No allowance has been made 
for fuel, because as much as is wanted can begot in the iunole 
for nothing. 


The following estimate of the annual consumption of food by 
a family of five persons, including two children, was furnished for 
the Famine Report, of 1869 : — 


For an agriculturist’s family. 


For a family of a non-agriculturist. 


Description of grain. 

Maund. 

Sers. 

Description of grain. 

Maun d. 

Sers. 

Wheat ... 

20 

0 

Wheat ... 

20 

0 

Bieo . . 

1 

30 

Kice 

3 

0 

Jo war (great -millet) ... 

4 

0 

Dollar (great-millet) ... 

1 

3} 

Kangni and china 

2 

7 k 

Makki ... 

1 

0 


2 

0 




Jau (barley) 

2 

o" 

Total 

25 

3f 

Total ... 

31 

3 7\ 

Diil as above ... 

1 

8 

Gram dal 

1 

8 




Moth ( Phaseolus radictus) 

1 

32 




Masur ( Ervum lens ) 

0 

15 





3 

15 





Us o of tobacco and 
opium. 


_ Every man smokes, and so does every urchin as soon as ho 
is big enough to carry the hvkka : women do not smoke. The 
use of opium is very common. Almost every man has a bit 
wrapped up in the end of hi3 turban. Religious mendicants are 
especially addicted to the nse of this drug. 


The amusements of the people, to an ordinary observer, seem 
few and dull. Little boys may be seen beating a ball about with 


Amusements. 
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a stick, and their eiders pitch the budgar or dumb-bell about. On 
occasions of extraordinary festivity, such as fairs, they are complete- 
ly satisfied with incessant tom-toming, riding about two on a horse or 
three on a camel, and a swing in a merry-go-round, now and then. 

The male portion of ths agricultural population is more or 
less employed in some one or other of the operations of husbandry 
all the year round, and this is especially the case in the tracts 
where crops are artificially irrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
being limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking tbe 
cows. Women, on the other band, are everywhere bard vroiked, 
the drudgery of their domestic occupations leaving them scarcely 
any leisure for rest or amusement. They must be up before it is 
light, to churn the milk of the night before, and then sweep the 
house, throw away the rubbish, and make cakes of the cow-dung. 
Water has then to be fetched. When this is over, it is time to 
commence cooking the morning meal, which, when ready, has to 
he taken to the men working in the fields. If after this thpir 
services are not required to watch the crops and frighten away the 
birds, they are expected to spin cotton or wool to be made into 
clothing for tho family, — indeed the two occupations are often 
combined. Again, early in the afternoon preparations have to 'oe 
made for tbe evening meal, the vegetables or dal are placed on the 
fire, and a second trip made to the village well for water. By 
the time they return, it is time to knead the flour, make it into 
cakes, and cook it for their husbands, sons, and brothers ; these 
lords of creation will assist in tying up and milking the cows. 
This done, the milk is put over a slow fire to warm, and tho 
family sits down to dinner ; and so tbe days pass with little varia- 
tion from year to year. 


Chapter III, B- 

Social and Reli- 
gious life. 


Daily occupations. 


The following is the list of the recognized divisions of time: — _. . . 

& 0 Divisions of time. 


Recognized division op time with 


Corresponding English time. 


Muhammadans. 


Hindus. 


Namaz wela 
Wada wela 


Roti wela 

Kulahar 

Dopahar 
Pesbi wela 
Digar wela 
Nimashan wela 
Shdm wela 
Sota wela 


Adhi rat 
Fahar rat baq« 


Parbhat wela 
Wada wela 

Roti wela 

Kulahar 

Dopahar 

Laudhawela 

None 

Sandhia wela, Tar- 
kalan wela 
Sota wela 

Adhi rat 

Fahar rat baq£ ... 


A littio before sunrise. 

Till one hour-and-a-half after 
sunrise. 

From wadi wela till a watch and 
a half after sunrise. 

One watch and a half after 
sunrise. 

Noon. 

3 P. M. 

An hour before sunset. 

Sunset. 

From sunset (ill one watch of tho 
night has passed. 

Midnight. 

When one watch of the night 
remains. 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social and Reli- 
gious Life- 
Marriage*. 


Sindh, is a song sung between 3 r. m. and sunset, so sandhia 
wela probably embraces that period of time. 

The ceremonies connected with births, marriages, and deaths 
are much the same as in oiher districts, and need not be described j 
but a few words may be said concerning negotiations preliminary 
to marriage and marriage expenses. Muhammadans generally 
marry after the harvest in -Jeth and Har (middle of May to 
middle of July ) ; Hindus do not marry in Chetar (middle of 
March to middle of April) or Katik (middle of October to middle 
of November). Among the former, the mirdsi conducts the 
negotiations for betrothal, coming from the boy’s father : among 
Hindus, the Brahman does, coming on the part of the girl’s father. 
Among persons closely connected, it is considered disgraceful to 
make marriage a money matter ; but not so if the families are of 
different clans, or even different sub-divisions of the same clan. 
As a rule, the girl is always bought, the price ranging from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 500. “ Over-assessment ” not seldom means that a fancy 
price has been given lor a daughter-in-law. According to the 
universal opinion of the people, the mercenary nature of marriage 
lias been developed only since the introduction of English rule. 
This may he perhaps explained by the fact that former rulers 
took good care their subjects should not squander the money, by 
appropriating it for their own use. If the go-between is 
successful, the father of the hoy goes to the girl’s father and 
arranges matters. For the girl’s father to move in the matter first 
would be disgraceful. The betrothed pair may be mere children, 
in which case the marriage takes place when they have grown 
up. Marriage is attended with few expenses except the dowrv. 
Few people attend ; the food provi led is of a cheap kind ; and the 
cost of bringing the guests (who are expected to make the bride- 
groom a present) to and fro is nil. After marriage, the married 
pair live in a house prepared for them near that of the husband’s 
father, with whose family they have their meals. 


General ptttistics Table No. VII thorns the numbers in each tabsil and in the 
and distribution of whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
religions. Census of 1 £91, and Table No. XLill gives similar figures for 

towns. Tables Nos. V to IX of the report of that Census give 
further details on the subject. The distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by religions is shown in the margin according 


to the returns 

Eeligion. 

Rural 

population. 

Urban 

population. 

i 

of the last 

T ° la ! two censuses, 

population. - - , 

The 1 i m ita - 

. . - •» • i 

1881 

1891 

1881 

i 

1891 

| 1881 

tions suDjecc 
1891 to which these 
figures must 

Hindu ... ... 

Sikh 

Mnsaluian ... 

Christian 

i 1,851 

1 282 
7,865 

1 

2,362 

320 

7,318 

3,862 
; 25] 
5,869 
18 

j 

4,174 

345 

5,439 

42 

1 1,969 
280 
7,748 

2 

1 

2,432 be taken, and 

321 especially the 

,24 2 rule followed 

in tbe class!- 

■" 1 ■" ncation oi 
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Hindus, are fully discussed in Chapter IV of the Census Report. Chapter III, B. 
The Musalmans of the district almost entirely belong to the g oc p a i an q 
Sunni persuasion ; the proportion ot Shiahs per 1,000 of the total gious Life- 
Musalman population has been 5‘9 and 8' I at the last two General statistics 
censuses, respectively. The increase in the numbers of the various and distribution of 
religions has been very unequal according to the Census figures. rell g lons - 
It has been as follows ; 


Religion^ 

Hindus . ,,, 

SiUhs ... ... 

Musalmana 

Total all religions 

Taking the figures for Hindus for what they are worth, it 
would appear ihat the Hindu population of the district is in point 
of numbers somewhat rapidly overhauling the Musalmans. The 
sects of the Christian population are given in supplementary Table 
A, Part I of the Census Report. Table No. IX shows the religion 
of the major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the 
distribution by caste of the great majority of the followers of each 
religion. A description of the great religions of the Punjab 
and of their principal sects will be found in Chapters 111 and IV, 
respectively, ot the Census Report. The religious practice and 
belief of the district present no special peculiarities ; and it would 
he out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the general 
question. The general distribution of religions by tahsfls can be 
gathered from the figures of Table No. VII ; and regarding the 
population as a whole, no more detailed information as to locality 
is available. The great majority of the land-owning classes and 
of the village menials are Mnsalir.ans : but there are also many 
Hindu Aror.-is and KliatrN, whose proprietary connection with the 
land dates from Sikh times : they arc found in considerable num- 
bers in the Diphlpur and Pakp.ittan tahsils. Hindu Knmbohs 
are also an important element in the land-owning community in 
Dipalpnr. The commercial classes are mainly Hindu Aroras, 
and to a less extent Kliarns. Tltesa two castes combine land-own- 
ing with trade. 

The people are verv superstitious, hut probably less so than Superstitious, 
formerly. The charms against cattle-disease have been mentioned 
elsewhere. Thera are lucky and unlucky days for commencing 
agricultural operations, and extraordinary care has to he taken 
to prevent demons carrying off grain that has been threshed, but 
not stored. When a boat is about to sail, or when the rivers are 
abnormally low, or set against a man’s land and commence to wash 
it away, vows are made and sacrifices offered to the rivers. Vows 
are called aslxa: Muhammadans make them in the name of Khizr. 

Their sacrifice is wheat, duliya mixed with gur. Hindus prepare a 
dish called churma. Part of both is thrown into the river. The 
Hindus eat what remains of the churma themselves, sharing it 


Increase per cent., 
1SS1 » i 1391. 

44 Mj 
43-0 
9‘3 

17 1 
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Social and Reli- 
gious Life- 

Superstitions. 


Fairs, 


Language. 
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with those present ; the Muhmmadans give what remains of the 
daliya to the poor. The agricultural Hindu has cast oS many 
prejudices still clun^r to elsewhere. He will carry cooked food 
about with him and eat it anywhere. He cires nothing for 
the chauka. He will drink water from the hand of any other 
Hindu or Sikh, r.rd from the leather water-bag of a 
Muhammadan. 


Intimately centre tied with the subject of the last paragraph 
are the fairs of the uis^rict. These are all semi-religious meetings. 
Fairs for the mere purchase and s le of goods are unknown ; nor 
are there any weekly bazars or market-days. The gatherings that 
do take place are often the occasion of a little trafficking. All the 
principal fairs are hold in the two Sutlej tahsils. Below is a list 
ot them : — 


Place wlieie fair is 
held. 

i 

Person in whose 1 
memory it is held. | 

Date on which fair 
is held. 

Numbers 
of visitors. 

Pakpattan 

Baba Farid ... { 

} 

5th and Gth of 
Muharram 

50,000 

Sheikh Fazil 

Sheikh Mulut. Fazil , 

Jamadi-ul-awwnl 

4,500 

Bahlolpur 

Bliuman Shah 

Uar 

3,000 

Jhang Abdulla Shah 

Abdulla Shah ... ' 

H;U- 

1,000 

Kadirabad 

LJhai Sewa Simrli ... ! 

Baisakh (1st) 

4,000 

Bh nman Shall 

Blinmnu Shah . . 

Ditto ,, 

3,000 

Sherearh 

Druid Baudarri 

Cliait 

7,000 

Dipalpur 

i Lalujas Raj 

Magh, each Sunday 

2,000 

Chak Lachlima Das... 

1 Bhai Laclilnnan Das 

Baisakli (1st) 

10th I’hagan 

1,600 

Faridabad 

! Game Shah 

2,000 

Shekhu 

i Saiad Muhammad 

21st Chait 

1,500 

Shiraza 

Natlin Shah 

15tli January 

1,500 

31 ir Shaiiik 

j Hafiz Daim 

June 

2,000 

Tibba Dak Sala 

j Mian Kadir Baklish 

5th Juth 

3,000 


Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages cur- 
rent in the district se- 
parately for each tabs'll 
and for the whole dis- 
trict. More detailed in- 
formation will be found 
in Table No. X of the 
Census Report tor 1891, 
while in Chapter IX of 
the same report the 
several languages are 
briefly discussed. The 
figures in the margin 
give the distribution of 
every 10,000 of the population by language omitting small figures. 
The prevailing, in fact practically the only, language or dialect of 
the district was returned as Punjabi at the last census. In point 


Language. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population, 
1831. 

1S91. 

Hindustani 

24 

23 

Bacri 

10 

3 

Kashmiri 

1 


Punjabi 

0,052 

0,058 

Jatki 

3 

3 

Tashtu 

7 

3 

All Indian languages 

0,998 

9,990 

Non-Indian languages 

2 

I 
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Social and Reli- 
gions Life. 

Language. 


of fact it differs materially from the true Punjabi of the Manjha, Chapter III, B. 
and contains a considerable admixture of jatki ; the prevailing 
dialect of Multan and the south-western portions of the province. 

It may be regarded as occupying a medium position between those 
two almost distinct forms of speech. The jatki element is most 
noticeable in the western portions of the district. A glossary of 
many of the agricultural terms used in the district, which was 
compiled by Mr. Purser, late Settlement Officer of Montgomery, 
is given as an appendix to his report. 


Tabic No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 

the Census of 1891 



Education. 

d 

£Lx 

O X 
P--H 

d a 
*2 o 

SZ 

H 

Ch 

X 

r— 1 

Total popula- 
tion, 1881. 

X 

j. r 

ss 

Under instruction 

113 

10S 

14i 

1 

131 

a (j 

Can read and -write 

40S 

553 

487 

60S 

n 

Under instruction 

21 

4' 2 

32 

i 

6 

W ( 

Can road and write 

1-5 

y*5 

2'4 

1 H 

i 


returns. Statistics regarding the 
and aided school.-, will be found in 


Details. 

Coys. 

Girls. 

Europeans and Eurasians 



Native Christians 

4 

... 

Hindus 

1.135 

45 

Musalmans 

581 


Sikhs ... ... ... 

j 230 

0 

Others 


... 

Children of agriculturists ... 

601 


,, of non-agriculturists 

1,349 

54 


Education. 


for each religion and 
for the total popula- 
tion of each tahsil. 
The figures for 
female education are 
probably very im- 
perfect indeed. 
The figures in the 
margin show the 
number educated 
among every 10,000 
of each sex accord- 
ing to the census 
attendance at Government 
Table No. XXXYII. The 
distribution of the scholars 
at these schools by religion 
and the occupations of their 
fathers, asitstoodiu 1896-97, 
is shown in tho margin. 
Besides Government and 
aided schools, there arc 77 
indigenous Muhammadan 
schools or v iciktabs and 5-1 
patshdlds or Hindu schools. 
Mr. Purser noted that tho 
people liad no taste for 
instruction. Comparing 
the figures of the last 
census with those of that of 
the previous one the increase in the proportions of literate to total 
males stands at 25 per cent, in the case of total, and at o 5 per cent, 
in the case of rural population. The proportion itself compares 
favourably with that returned for other districts; but of the 
literate males and those under instruction as returned at the last 
census, 59 and 74 per cent, respectively, were Hindus,^ while the 

corresponding percentages for Musalmans were 33 and 16 per cent, 

respectively. There is no doubt that as indicated by the above 
results the population of the district, including the landowning 
classes, arc waking up to tho advantages of education. Tho 
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Chapter III, B. Hindus are no doubt much ahead of the Musalmans in this 
. ~ „ . . respect at present, but the more intelligent of the latter are 

^^fou^Life 6 . *" certainly beginning to abandon the attitude of careless indiffer- 
s ence and prejudice. 

Character and The character and disposition cf the people was thus described 
disposition of the ^ „ jyj r p ur <.„ r ._ 
people. J 

“ The people of tins district are a bold, sturdy set : they are unsophisticated, 
and can langh. But they avoid speaking the truth upon principle, and withal 
lie in such an artless and reckless way that a Hindustani would blush with 
shame at their silliness They completely fail to grasp the idea of rights in 
property, when the property appears in the shape of their neighbour’s cattle or 
wife. They are ouly moderately industrious. Some say they are lazy, but they 
are not. They are extravagant, ignorant, and superstitious. To travellers they 
extend a tolerable hospitality ; but Ilatim Tat need not look to his laurels on 
account of their rivalry. Iu fact they seem made up of bad qualities and half- 
hearted virtues ; yet there must be something good about them, for one gets.to 
like them : but why, it would be hard to say. " 


The above description coming as it does from an officer who 
had an intimate knowledge of, and great sympathy with, the 
people cannot with fairness be regarded as erring in the direction 
of harshness or severity. It is still fairly applicable, at least to 
the generality of the Musalman tribes, but the general progress of 
civilization, in which the district has had some share, has tended 
to some extent to remove the elements of pristine coarseness and 
uncouthness in the character of the people. Cattle theft is still 
very common, and the disposition to appropriate other people’s 
wives continues to be prominent. Sexual immorality prevails 
extensively. The more violent forms of crime are rare, and 
murders are in a large uumber of cases traceable to irregular 
sexual relations. House-breaking is not common and rick-burning 
almost unknown. There is only one punitive police post in the 
district and only one village under the Criminal Tribes Act. The 
population is generally moderate in the consumption of liquors 
and narcotic drugs, and drunkenness is very rare. 


Table Nos. XL, XLI and XLII give statistics of crime 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. The large number of convicts shovvn in 
Table XLII is due to the existence of the Montgomery Central 
Jail, in which convicts are received from all districts in the 
province. 


Poverty or wealth 
of tha people. 


It is difficult to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes. Table No. XXXIV 
gives statistics of the working of tho income-tax for each 
year from 1886-87 to 181)6-1)7 inclusive. According to the 
income-tax returns of 1871-72 there were then only ten bankers 
and money-lenders in the district who enjoyed an income of 
over Rs. 750 per aunnm, while in 1860-70 there were only 
23 shown as having incomes of over Rs. 500. In 1896-97 
there were in all 1,117 assessees, with annual incomes of Rs. 500 
or more ; and of these 62 enjoyed incomes of Rs. 2,000 or over, 
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The business of the commercial classes consists mainly of money- Chapter III, C. 
lending and the purchase and export of the agricultural produce XribeiT"castes 
of the district and the import of commodities required for the and Leading ’ 
consumption of the district. A certain amount of capital has of Families, 
late years been sunk in cotton-ginning factories. There are no Poverty or wealth 
traders of very extensive wealth, and no large commercial houses tiie 
having branches in other parts of the eonntry. Export business 
is carried on largely through the agents and brokers of firms 
situated in the large trade centres of other districts. Many of the 
village shopkeepers are the minor partners or the agents of more 
substantial traders living in the largtr towns, snch as Pakpattan 
or Kamalia. The commerieal classes are, on the whole, thriving 
and prosperous. Many of the artisans in the few towns of the 
district are, as is commonly the case, in greater or less poverty ; 
while their fellows, the village menials, are generally better off, 
and in some cases seem to be more prosperous than the land- 
owners and tenants. Living among a somewhat thriftless and 
indolent population, they are, as a rule, paid fairly well, and com- 
bining, as they generally do, a certain amount of agriculture with 
the pursuit of handicrafts they generally manage to lead a fairly 
comfortable existence. 

The mass of the purely agricultural population of the district, 
including landowners and cultivating tenants, are moderately pros- 
perous. In the absence of permanent and reliable means of 
irrigation, so much depends on the precarious and constantly 
fluctuating conditions of rainfall and river flood that it is impossi- 
ble for them to attain to any generally very high standard of 
prosperity ; and this state of things combined with the thriftless 
and somewhat indolent disposition of many of the agricultural 
tribes occasionally results in more or less pronounced and wide- 
spread distress, mainly in the parts not benefited by the inunda- 
tion canals, in the not unfrequently recurring years in which 
rain and river floods fail or are unusually scanty. 


SECTION C.— TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and Statistics, tribes 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion ; while aud castes * 

Table No. IX A shows the number of tho less important castes. 

It would be out of place to attempt a description of each. MaDy 
of them are found all over tho Punjab, and most of them in many 
other districts ; and their representatives in Montgomery are 
distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes 
and especially those who are important as land-owners” or by 
position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sec- 
tions ; and each caste will be fonnd described in Chapter” XI of 
the Census Report for 1891. Details of the main agricultural 
tribes by tahsiis are given below 
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Families- 

Statistics, tribes, 
ancl castes. 


Caste superseded 
by tribe. 


Jats and Rajputs. 
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Name. 

I Momgom- ! 

! crv. 

i 

! 

1 

Gugcra. 

Dipalpur. 

Pakpattan. 

Total. 

Arain 

i 

... | 1,536 

4.374 

16,955 

5,059 

27,924 

Awan 

... i 10S 

1.293 

530 

' 

4 

1,935 

Biloch 

... i 4,797 

4,846 

3,166 

i 3.432 

16,241 

Jat 

. 1 9,767 

8,391 

15,384 

12,152 

45,694 

Kamhoh 

. . | 29 

4 

9.326 

7,615 

16,974 

Kharral 

... | 2.694 

13,014 

4,431 

1,814 

21,973 

Khokhar 

... j 2.009 

2,418 

2.011 

2,076 

8,577 

Rajput 

... | 18,112 

14,430 

20,649 

13,728 

66,925 

Sheikh 

... j 925 

946 

1,417 

1,953 

5,241 


I lie general distribution of the more important land-owning 
tribes, which is shown on maps attached to Mr. Purser’s tiettle- 
ment Report and to the assessment reports of the Dipalpur and 
Pakpattan tahsils prepared during the recent Settlement is broadly 
described below. A good deal of information regarding the 
origin, traditions, and early history of many of the tribes has already 
been given in Chapter II, 

In Montgomery, as in all the western districts, where the 
influence and example of the trontier races is strong, caste is, for 
the great mass of the population, littlo more than a tradition of 
origin ; and the social unit is the tribe. Thus many of the local tribes 
have returned themselves indifferently as Jats or as Rajputs, and 
appear partly under one heading and partly nnder the other ; 
while many claim Arab or Mughul descent, and have returned 
themselves as Sheikh or Mughul. The following account of the 
principal tribes and castes is taken for the most part from the 
(settlement Report by Mr. Purser, who had intimate and exten- 
sive local knowledge. In some cases the conclusions he arrives 
at do not exactly agree with those stated in the Census Reports 
of 1881 and 1891, where the field reviewed was broader; but so little 
is known of the people tnat the difference is only one of opinion ; 
and as regards this particular district, Mr. Purser’s opiuion is 
probably the more correct. 

The term Jat is, for the reasons stated in the last paragraph, 
of the most indefinite significance, and is commonly used to include 
all. those miscellaneous pastoral and agricultural tribes who, 
being Musalmans of Indian origin, do not distinctly lay claim to 
Rajput rank. In common parlance it is often used as almost 
equivalent to peasant or country fellow. Thus it becomes almost 
a matter of opinion whether each tribe should be classed as Jat 
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or as Rajput, and, as already stated, the same 
under both headings. The following figures 
uuder which Jats and Rajputs were classed in 
of ls91. No further details of the Jats tribes 
able : — 


tribe often appears 
show the headings 
the Census returns 
or clans are avail- 


Sub-divisions of Jats anil Rajputs. 


Jat. 


Hajpct. 


Chapter III, C. 

Tribes, Castes 
and. Leading 
Families. 

Jats and Rajputs, 


Name. 

Kumbe'i . 

Name. 

Number. 

Uthwal 

541 

Bhatti 

... 18,402 

Simihu 

... 1,079 

Chauhan 

... 2.042 

Silpra 

... 851 

Dhudixi 

... 1,315 

Miscellaneoos 

, 38,430 

Joiya ... 

5,177 



Kliicbi . , 

... 3.375 



Pumvai 

... 2^802 



Satti ... 

010 



Siyal ... 

... 9 040 



Wattu... 

... 12.382 



Miscellaneous 

... 8 054 


A far more essential distinction than that between present Pastoral and agri- 
Jat and Rajput status is afforded by the political position of the cu,n tral tribes, 
respective tribes, aud the corresponding difference in their favourite 
pursuits. Captain Elphinstone in his report on the Regular 
Settlement writes as follows : — 


“ Tlie population is distinctly divided into marked sections— the purely 
agricultuial inhabitants and the pastoral tribes. The former consist of the castes, 
both Muhammadan and Hindu, which are generally met with throughout the 
Eastern Punjab, viz.. Arams, Knuibohs, Hindu Jats, Ac. But the latter are 
almost entirely confined to the region which extends from tbo southern extremity 
of Multan district to within thirty miles of Lahore. They are all Muhammadans, 
and their favourite occupation is breediug and graziug of cattle. They are 
locally known by the name of Jats, in contradistinction to the more settled 
inhabitants, who call themselves ryots or subjects. The most important tribes 
are the Kharrals, Fattiiinus, Murdiinas, Kathias, Walmiwals, Baghela=, Wattus 
anil Joiyas. The two latter are chiefly confined to the Sutlej, but the others only 
possess land on the Ravi, and graze their herds iu the two Doabs adjoining that 
river. 

“ The Ravi tribes just enumerated call themselves the ‘Great Ravi,’ and Great and Little 
include all the purely agricultural class residing within their own limits under Ravi tribes, 
the name of ‘ Small Ravi ’ or ‘Nikki Ravi,’ a term of reproach with reference to the 
more settled pursuits of these people, tlieir comparatively peaceful habits, and 
probably the state of subjection in which they were placed wheu the ‘ Great 
Ravi’ had uncontrolled authority in this region. Besides the ‘Small Ravi’ 
there is another class in this tract, who unhesitatingly recognize the ‘Great 
Ravi ’ men as their superiors. It is composed of refugees and emigrants from 
other parts of the Punjab, and of the Mhatams, a peculiar Hindu tribe, who 
delight iu the most sivninny parts of the alluvial lands, and rarelv appear as 
proprietors of th" ,o : tli ,i v cultivate. These are included under name of 
Wasiwans, and are not unsimil.rr in origin to the class of that name among 
the Afghan tribes. ” 

The “ Great Ravi ” Jats are a handsome, sturdy race. Tb®* r 
appearance has been remarked upon by several writers. 1 e 
Greeks (supposing the identification ot the Kathias with Arrian’s 
Kathaeoi to ba correct) speak of them as being tall and handsome 
in person. According to Curtins and Dicdorus, Sophites (to 
whom General Cunningham attributes a close connection with the 
Kathseans) far exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and was up- 
wards of six English feet in stature. 
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Chapter III, C. Burnes speaks of the Kathias as “a tall and lmndsome race,’’ and 
p . the author of the History of the Sikhs calls them “tall and 

and Leading comely.’''* Captain Elpkinstone speaks of the Kharrals as 

Families, “ generally above the average height : their features -very 
Great and Little marked, and their activity and endurance remarkable.” Most of 
iavi tribes. the Great Ravi tribes lay claim to a Rajput origin, and they one 

and all look down with some contempt upon men who handle the 
plough. They possess land, but its cultivation is left to inferior 
castes. The most characteristic perhaps of the customs attributed 
to these clans is their aversion to early marriages. None of them 
allow their children of either sex to marry until after they have 
attained the age of puberty. It is probably owing to this fact 
that their physical superiority is maintained to this day unimpaired. 
Their language is the local type of Punjabi, and their Hindu ori- 
gin is attested by the fact that they still keep up Hindu faiohits, 
who take a prominent part in their marriage festivals. 


Origin of 
chief tribes. 


Location of 
principal tribes. 


Liie 1 here is a good deal of similarity among the traditions of 

the different tribes regarding their origin. The ancestor of each 
tribe was, as a rule, Rajput, a Raja of the Solar or Lunar race, 
and resided at Hastinapur or Daranagar. He scornfully rejected 
the proposals of the Dehli Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
between the two families, and had then to flv to Sirsa or Bhatner, 
or some other place in that neighbourhood. Npxt he came to the 
Ravi, and was converted to Islam by Makhdum Bahawal Hakk 
or Baba Farid. . Ihen, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the 
Kharrals in their marauding expeditions, and so his descendants 
became Jats. In Kamr Singh’s time they took to agriculture and 
abandoned robbery a little, and now in the Sarktiri Raj , they have 
quite given up their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed, 
the t'n the R;ivi to the north, the first considerable clan is that 
of the Manes, who are succeeded by the Kharrals, occupying 
both hanks of the river ; next come the Wettus on the border 
lands of the Montgomery and Gugera talisils, and after them the 
Khaggas. They are followed by the Hiyfils. Then come the 
Kathias and Kaina.ia Kharrals. The succession of tribes on the 
Sutlej bears some resemblance to that of the Ravi clans. Thus 
the Gugera Manes are represented by the Dipalpur Arars on the 
Lahore border ; the Watt us take the place of t lie Kharrals, and 
extend the whole length of the Sutlej to nearly due south of P&k- 
pattan. As there is a \\ attu colony on the Ravi, so there is a Khar- 
ral colony on the Sutlej, nearly on the border of the Pak- 
pattan and Dipalpur tahsils. The Khnogas are represented by 
the very similar Chishtis, while the Hans, though as regards 
numbers and influence now far interior to the Siyals, may, from, 
their pa=t importance, pair off with them Finally, the Joiyas in 
the extreme south-west of the Pakpattan tahsiis represent the 
Kathias. Aroras are numerous about Pdkpattan and Kamalia, 


# Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. ii., p. 35 — 0. General Cunningham adds the testi- 
mony of Abul Fazl in th eAin-i-AJchayi (ii } p. 70 ) ; but the passage quoted refers 
to the people of Kathiawar in Gujerat, and it is by no means certain that these 
are of the same race as the Kathia Jats of this district. 
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while their place is taken in the northern portion of the district 
by their kinsmen, the Khatris. Kambobs occupy a good deal 
of land on the Khanwah canal, between Hnjra and Dipalpur, 
and are to be found also to the north and west of the town of 
Pakpattan. 


The Kharrals are the most northerly of the great Ravi tribes, 
occupying a great portion of the land between Gugera and the 
Lahore district on both sides of the river, and extending some 
distance into the Gujranwala district. The Kharrals were Raj- 
puts. Their ancestor was Baja Karn of Hastinnpur. His descend- 
ant Bhupa left that place and came to Uch, where he and his son 
Kharral were converted by MakhJdm Jahania Shah. From Uch 
the Kharrals spread over the country about the Ravi. They 
appear to have settled first in the Sandal Bar, no doubt with a 
view to having plenty of pasture for their cattle. Ranjit Singh 
is said to have induced or compelled them to move to villages 
nearer the river, possibly with a view to exercising more effective 
control over them. Their principal muhins or clans are the — 


Lakhera with head-quarte 
Upera „ , 

Rabera 
Gogairah .. 

Ransinh .. 


at K.u m alia 

•lliamra and Danabad. 
FataUpur. 
t to gera 

Pindi Clien and Pir Alt 


The Kharrals never got on with each other. The feuds of 
the Lakheras and upper Ravi Kharrals have bpen noticed. The 
tragic adventure of Mirza and Sahiban is said to have been the 
cause of desperate quarrels. Mirza was a Kharral of the Sahi 
muhin, and resided at Danabad. He went, as a hoy to Khewa in 
Jhang, where he fell in love with his cousin Sahiban, the daughter 
of the chief man of the place. Her parents betrothed her to a 
youth of the Chadhar tribe ; but before the marriage could take 
place, Mirza ran away with her. He was pursued and slain. Her 
relations strangled Sahiban. The Danabad Kharrals then attacked 
the Chadhars and Mahnike, to which clan Sahiban belonged, and 
recovered the corpses of the lovers, and buried them at DanabSd, 
where the graves may be seen to this day. These murders were the 
cause of such bloody feuds between the clans that it at length was 
thought inauspicious to have daughters, and as soon as they were 
born they were strangled as Sahiban had been. This custom of 
female infanticide was common among the Kharrals till Colonel 
Hamilton, Commissioner of Multan, persuaded them to discontinue 
it. It does not appear whether Sahibau’s father was a Siyal or a 
Kharral. But enmity to the Siyals was the bond of union among 
the Kharrals. Of the latter, Captain Elphinstone remarks : — “ In 
stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height ; their 
features are very marked, aud their activity and endurance are 
remarkable. In turbulence and courage they have been always 
considered to excel all the others except the Kathias.” They are 
wasteful in marriage expenditure, hospitable to travellers, thiev- 
ish, and have very little taste for agriculture ; the cultivation in 
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Chapter 111, C. their villages being largely left to the inferior castes, and the 
Kharrals contenting themselves with realising their share of the 

^Jn^Leaiifn®. 8 produce. They possess land only in tracts inundated by the 

Families. 8 rivers, mere well cultivation being too laborious a task even for 
their dependants. They still follow many Hindu customs, espe* 
cially on the occasion of marriage. 

The Wattes. The Wattus, who occupy both banks of the Sutlej for about 

60 miles, and the tract about Gugera, claim descent from Raja 
Salvahan of Sialkot, They have probably a close racial con* 
nection with Hindu Bbattis, Mussalman Bhattis, Joiyas, and with 
Sidhu and Barar Sikh Jats [vide pages 124 and 127— 
129 of th9 Hissar Gazetteer). One of Salvahan’s sons 

settled in Bhatner. Adham, the 12th in descent, came to the Sntlej 
near Ferozepore. There he found the Rajada Kharrals, the Dogars, 
and the Joyas. They picked a quarrel with him, but he beat them. 
On account of venting his displeasure on them he Was called Wattu, 
wat meaning displeasure. The nest great man was Khewa, who was 
converted by Baba Farid. He expelled the Kharrals, Joiyas, and Do* 
gars. After him there was no famous chief till Lakha appeared. His 
achievements have been recorded. It does not appear when the 
Wattus of the Ravi settled there ; but they came from the Sutlej, 
and were hospitably received by the Kharrals. There is very little 
to choose between the two tribes on the Ravi. There the Wattus 
rose in 1857, and are still addicted to cattle-thieving. The Sutlej 
Wattus, however, behaved generally well during the rebellion. The 
tract owned by them possesses little jungle : that part of the clan 
therefore has taken of late years to agricultural pursuits. Some of 
their estates are well cultivated : their herds have diminished, and 
many of them cannot now be distinguished in appearance from 
peaceful Arams or Kbokhars. The change in their habits is 
remarkable, as they still speak of the kdrddrs they used to kill 
during the Sikh rule, and of the years in which they paid no 
revenue because the Sikhs were unable or afraid to collect it. The 
Wattus pride themselves on their politeness and hospitality. They 
are of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditure on special 
occasions, indifferent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle. 

TheKfitluas. The Kathias have been identified with the Kathaioioi Alexander’s 

time. The subject is discussed at length at, patres 33 to 37, Vol. II 
of the Archaeological Survey Reports. It is probable that the name, 
as used by the Greeks, had a wider application than to one clan only. 
Whether the Kathias at that time enjoyed a supremacy over the 
great Ravi tribes, and their name on this account was applied by the 
Greeks to the race collectively, or whether the mistake arose from 
the fact that Sangala, the capital town of the Kathmans, was brought 
most prominently into notice by its stubborn resistance of the 
Macedonian army, it is impossible to decide with any confidence. 
The coincidences, however, which point to the identity of the race 
of two thousand years ago with that of the present day are too strong 
to be accidental. According to their own account the Kathias are 
descended from Raja Karan, Surajbansf. Originally they resided in 
Bik&ner, whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathiawar* 
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From there they went to Sirsa, and then to Babawalpnr. Next Chapter III, C. 

they crossed over to Kabul;) and went on to Dera Dinpanah. Here “ 

they quarrelled with rhe Hi] dies and had to leave. They then set- and Leading 8 

tied at Mirah Siy&l in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Alawal Khan Families. 

of Kamalia, who was killed pursuing them. Saadat Yar Khan ob- The Kathias. 

tained the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on acconnt 

of this affair), on conaition of their settling on the Ravi. Thus the 

Kathias obtained a footing in this district. They always held by 

the Kamalia Kharrals, but plundered the others whenever they could 

get a chance. The character given to the Kharrals applies equally 

to them. “ They are a handsome and sturdy race. Their chief 

and favourite article of food is butter milk ; the consnmption 

of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” They, of course, 

took part in the rebellion of 1857. Their leaders were Jalla and 

Muhammad Khan. The Kathias claim to be and not improbably are 

Pnnwar Rajputs. There are two main divisions, the Kathias proper 

and the Baghelas ; the latter are confined to the neighbourhood T h® Baghelis. 

of Kamalia, and appear to have been originally merely retainers or 

dependants of the more powerful Kathias. 

The Siyals of this district are divided into two principal bran- . , T1 , 10 JT * 

ches — the Fattianas and the Tahranas. They were Punwar Rajputs tlana8an a branaa - 
of Dharanagar. Rai Siyal or Siu, from whom the name of the clan 
comes (Siy&l Srdw&l), was the son of Rai Shankar who settled in 
Jampur. Quarrels arose at Jampur, and Siyal left for the Punjab in 
Ala-ud-dia Ghori’s reign. About 1258 he tvas converted to Muham- 
madanism by Baba Farid of Pakpattan. He settled at Sabiw&l and 
married the daughter of the chief of that place. The Siyals increased, 
and ultimately ousted the Nauls from the lowland of the Chenab, 
and founded Jhang Siyal. They afterwards became very powerful, 
and, as we have seen, over-ran and held Kamalia and the neighbour- 
ing country, under Walidad Khan. It was about this time that the 
Siyals settled on the Ravi. They took partin the outbreak in 1857 
under Bahawal, Fattiana, and Jlialla and Murad, Tahranas. Jhalla 
was killed in action, and the others transported. They are large 
in stature, of a rough disposition, fond of cattle, and care little 
for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies like the Kharrals 
and Kathias, and do not keep their women in parda. They object 
to clothes of a brown ( uda ) colour, and the use of brass vessels. 

Tbeir history is fully given in the Settlement Report of the Jhang 
district. 

The Wahni wals or Bahniwals appear to have come from the His- Tha Wahniw&l*. 
s5r direction. They call themselves Bhatti Rajputs. Tbereis a Hindu 
Jat tribe of the same name in Hissar, md the adjacent parts of Bik&ner 
who appear originally to have been Chauban Rajputs of Sambbar 
in Bikaner, wbencp they spread northwards. In number they are 
weak ; but in audacity and love of robbery they yield to none of the 
tribes. They were chiefly concerned in the village of Kamalia in 1857, 
as well ag in the nearly total destruction ot that city in 1808. 

In appearance and habits they do not differ from other Jat tribes. 

Their leaders in 1857 were Sarang, Nathu and Mokha. The adven- 
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tures of the last, till his surrender several years later, are well 
known. The name is said to have its origin in the fact of one of their 
anee-tors having been born in a depression in the gtouud (wahan). 
They with the Bagkelas hold tiie country immediately round 
Kamalia on the right bank of the Ravi. 

The Biloches of this district are found chiefly in the Mont- 
gomery and Gugera tahsils. but there are not a few in 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan. They claim to be descended from 
Amir Hamza, the uncle or the prophet. Their ancestor emi- 
grated from Mecca to Baghdad, and thence, owing to the 
persecutions of the Abhasides, to Kech Mekran. They appear 
to have come to this country during the Langa monarchy of 
Multan, or a little earlier, about the first quarter ot the loth 
century. One Khan Knmal of this tribe held a large tract of 
country between the Ravi and the central ridge from Shergarh 
to Waliwala. The theh of his capital exists near Nur Shab. 
This seems to have been about the beginning of the 16th century. 
The Montgomery Biloches belong chiefly to the sub-divisions Hot 
and Hind. Those of Gugera are mostly Lisharis ; and those of 
Pakpattan, Rinds and Lisharis. The Ravi Biloches are not much 
better than the surrounding clans. They joined in the rebellion 
of 1857 ; and ns they owned some large villages on the Multao 
and Lahore road, they gave a good deal of trouble by interrnpting 
communications. They pay little attention to agriculture, and 
occupy themselves mostly with breeding camels and letting them 
out for hire. Though always Muhammadans, they practise 
some Hindu ceremonies ; but attach more importance to learning 
the Koran than their neighbours do. One of their principal clans, 
the Murdana, possess much land on the main road from Multdn 
to Lahore, between Gugera and Harappa. 

The Joiy&s* are the last, of the essentially robber tribes. They 
are au extensive tribe on the lower Sntlpj, occupying both banks 
of the river from nearly opposite Pakpattan to Kahror in the 
Multan district. A few of them have migrated and settled near 
the Ravi. Two of their principal clan3, the Admeras and Saleras, 
are almost confined to Bahawalpur territory. According to the 
accounts given by the tribe in this district they are descended 
from Benjamin, ih.- son of Jacob. One of his descendants settled 
as a. fakir in Bikaner, where he married the Haj/i’s daughter. 
Their son was Joiya Before his birth his father abandoned his 
family, and Wandered into the world as a religious mendicant, 
Consequently Joi\ a bad to endure many 7 gibes about his having no 
known father. The Joiyas of Hissar and Bikaner claim descent 
through the female line from Bhatti, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Hindu Bhattis and Musalman Bbattis. They probably have 
a more or less distant racial connection with the Wattus, Bhattis, 


* The Joiyas are discussed by General CunniDgham at pages 244 to 248 of bis 
Ancient Geography of India, and at pages 139 to 145, Vol, XIV of bis Archeo- 
logical Surrey Report. 
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&c. (see above). The word Jot means a “wife,” and it would Chapter III, C. 
seem as if the tribe got the name on account of no one knowing T r j| )e "7*Ca8te 
who their male ancestor was. They appear to have been Rajputs, and Leading 
residing about Bhatner in Bikaner, who left that country about Families, 
the middle of the 14th century and settled in Bahawalpur, and The Joiyas. 
became allies of the Langa dynasty of Multan. They subsequent- 
ly took to quarrelling with each other, and one party called in 
the Daudpotras to help it. The usual result followed. The 
Daudpotras took the country from the Joiyas, who then came 
across the river in considerable numbers. This was about the 
time of Nadir Shah, ot early in the last century. In 1S57 they 
revolted. They were fined heavily, and have not recovered from 
the effects of their punishment yet, and subsequently lost a 
good deal of land from riverain action. The principal muhins 
are the Akhoke and Lakhwera. The Admeras and Saleras 
do not possess any village in this district, though some Saleras 
do reside here. They are notorious thieves. They care little 
for agriculture, and occupy themselves with cattle-breeding. 

The islands in the Sutlej afford excellent pasturage for their 
buffaloes. They are prodigal in expenditure. *• They are of 
smaller stature than the great tribes of the Ravi, and are consi- 
dered inferior in regard to the qualities on which the latter 
especially pride themselves, namely, bravery and skill in cattle- 
stealing.”* The Mahars are almost exclusively found along the The Makars. 
Sutlej, just opposite Fazilka. They claim relationship with the 
Joiyas, as Makar, their ancestor, was the brother of Joiya, and, 
like them, they came from Bahawalpur too. They own 13 villages, 
generally in poor condition. The Mahars are said to be quarrel- 
some, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little for agricul- 
tural pursuits. Contrary to the usual Jat customs, they generally 
inherit per stirpes, chundaivand, and not per capita, pagwand. 

The tribes already noticed are all more or less addicted to Agricultural 
cattle stealing. Thefollowing — M6nes, Khichi, Awan, Sagla, Arar, tribes — The Manes. 
Hans, Rath, and Dhudhi — are fair cultivators and respectable 
members of society. The Manes are found chiefly along the Deg 
stream. Some are Sikhs, some Hindus, and some Muhammadans: 
the last predominate in this district. They claim to be Rajputs, 
and to be descendants of Manes, the grandson of Salvahan, Raja of 
Sialkot. They appear, however, to be racially connected somewhat 
closely with the Wattus and Bhattfs, Ac. As their story involves a 
war between Salvahan (a.D. 90) ani the Muhammadaus of Mecca, it 
cannot be accepted with confidence. Most of the rice grown in the 
Gugera tahsil is raised by them. The Khicbis are another tribe met The Khiehis. 
with almost exclusively in the northern part of the Gugera tahsil. 

They claim to have been Chauhan Rajputs residing near Delhi, 

* Mr. Purser quotes this sentence from Lieutenant Eiphiustone’s report, and 
noteB on it thus ■' — “ I doubt the great superiority of the Ravi men over those of 
the Sutlej. We know the latter conquered the former (as the history of the 
Hans and Bahrwal Nakkais shows) ; but we never hear of the tables beingturned. 

The mistake of supposing the Joiyas extinct, made by Tod (Ed. II, I.’, p. 164) 
and repeated in toe History of the Punjab Chiefs, p. 602, has been pointed out 
by Cunningham— History of the Sikhs, p. 7 
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Chapter III, C. who emigrated to Multan, where they were converted by Bahawal 
TribeiTcastes Hakk. They wandered up the Ravi, and gave up agriculture for 
’• cattle-breeding, and were hand-in-glove with the Kharrals in all 
their robberies. In Kamr Singh’s time they resumed their 
agricultural habits, and are now an industrious and persevering 
set of men. A third Gugera tribe is that of the Awans. They 
are also found in the upper p u t of the tah-ii h; tween the Ravi 
and the Deg. They claim descent from Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammad, and say they are called Avan l.-nuuse they were 
helpers (dwdn) of Husain in his struggle wiri: Y .zi l. The tribe 
is an interesting one, and has been tlio sub"- ct much disquisition 
(Punjab Chiefs, Volume I, page 344. Rue ■■ r : Y.-W. P., Edition 
1859, Volume l,page 113, and Punjab Co: ?v.~ R port, 1881, para. 
465). The Awtins in this district were i *.■ mized by the 
Kharrals, and they helped their patrons in r- : : v “<g as far as they 
could. They are now quiet and tolerably i.v' : . us cultivators. 
The Saglds are a Muhammadan tribe in thi V "‘c-omerv tahsil. 
Their villages are situated on the light han't < : rhe Ravi near 
Idalwala. They were originally Rajputs, an 1 claim descent from 
the Raja of Dhdranngar. It does not appear when they became 
Muhammadans. They say they came into this part of the country 
in Akbar’s time, but their principal villages were founded during 
the rule of Muhammad Shah and Kamr Singh. The Arars are 
a Masai man tribe settled on the Lahore border along the upper 
course of the Kbanwah canal. They are fairly industrious and 
tolerably good cultivators. They say they are Mughals, and 
originally came from Arabia (?). About 500 years ago their ancestor 
left Delhi, where he was in service, for some reason unexplained, 
and settled in the tract where the tiibe is now found. Having 
contracted matrimonial alliances with the .Jats, his descendants 
were also considered -Tats. A few villages of Hindu Jats are 
The Hinds Jats. situated near those of the Arars. The Hindu Jats are also fair 
cultivators, and in this respect superior to the ordinary run of 
Muhammadan Jats. They are mostly Sikhs by religion and of 
the Sidhu clan. 

The ^ Baths and In the Pakpattan tab.-il the Raths and their kinsmen, the 
udhig. Dhndbis, are considered fair agriculturists. They are met with 

about 15 miles to the south-west of tho town of Pakpattan. They 
claim to be Punwar Rajputs. Their ancestors settled in the 
Mailsi ildlca of Multan, where they became Muhammadans, One 
of the tribe, Haji Sher Muhammad, was a very holy man. His 
shrine still exists in the village Chaoli Mashaikh in Multan. They 
are mentioned in historical records as early as the first-half of the 
14th century. When the Delhi empire was breaking up, some of 
them left, Multan and settled about Kabitln, and subsequently 
Tha HSn». founded the villages they now occupy. The Ilans tribe has been 

noticed in Chapter 11. Thpy are one of the clans who do not 
assert, a Rajput origin, hut say they are Kureshis, who came from 
Arabia, settled in Afghanistan, and afterwards came to this 
country and fixed their residence whore Pakka Sidhar now stands. 
At present the Hans do not own one entire village, and have 
preserved none of their former influence. 
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There are three hardworking tribes in this district — the Chapter III, C. 
Mahtams, Arams and Kambohs. The last two are first-rate — ' 

cultivators ; and if there is anything to choose between them, the Leadfer* 

Kambohs are the best. Mahtams are chiefly found in Dipalpur F amili es, 
on the Lahore border, and about the junction of the Dipalpur Three industrious 
and Pakpattan tahsils. A considerable number of them have of tribes, 
late years come into the district as settlers in the Sohag-Para The Mahtams. 
colony. There are a few of them in the Ravi villages. They 
are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down od by their 
neighbours. Their story is that they were Rajputs ; and one 
of their ancestors was a kdnungo. Akbar was then on the 
throne. Kd.mtng .08 were called mahta, and thus they got their 
name. The first mahta was dismissed, and then settled at 
Mahtpur in Jullundur. His descendants emigrated, and settled 
along the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr in 
such situations, and working in sarr was their chief occupation. 

It was not till the Nakkai chiefs held sway that they settled 
down permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of 
marriage with widows according to the form of chaddar dalna, 
and so became Sudras. They are also called bahropias, which 
name is a corruption of bho-rup-icts, and means people of many 
modes of life, because they turned their hands to any business 
they could find (yet cf. Races of N.-W. P., Volume I, pages 17 
and 54). Cunningham (JZ htory of the SiJch *, page 17) says 
“ the hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family by 
family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and 
Chenab. ” This would seem to give the Mahtams a western 
instead of eastern origin as claimed by' them. They own a good 
many villages, m .^t of which are in fair condition. When they 
are not propriet.es of the whole village, they reside in a separate 
group of huts at some distance from the main dbdd’t. They are 
great hands at catching wild pigs, but it is in cutting down the 
jangle on inundated land that they excel. Though industrious, 
they do not care much for working wells, and prefer cultivating 
land flooded by the rivers. They* are quarrelsome and addicted 
to petty thieving. They' are of medium stature and stoutly made. 

The Arains ot this distret aro all Musalmans, and cannot give The Arains. 

any very definite account of their origin. They' claim to be Suraj- 

bansi Rajputs, and to have come up to this district from the 

Delhi part of the country. They are usually supposed to be 

simply Muhammadan Kambohs, and this is borne out by the fact 

that the names of several of the Arain and Kamboh claDS ( gots ) 

are identical. The Kambohs undoubtedly came from the west ; 

so it is likely the Arains did too. This is rendered more probable 

by the fact that the Arains (Rains) of Saharanpur are said to 

have come from Afghanistan about 1 650 A. D. (Select Glossary, 

Volume I, page 294), while the Arains of the Sirsa tahsil state 
that they were expelled from Uch near Mnltan. Their villages 
are situated exclusively iu the Dipalpur and Gugera tahsils. 

They do not appear to have got much below the Lahore border. 

Their chief sub-divisions are— Gablan, Chandur, Chdchar, Sindhi, 
and Barar. In this district they aro far removed from ordinary 
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market gardeners, and are among the best general agriculturists 
which it contains. The Kambohs claim to be descended from 
Raja Karan. But one of the ancestors had to fly to Kashmir, 
and married the daughter of a gardener to save his life. The Baja 
reproached him with contracting such a low alliance, and said 
“Tumho huchh bu Khdnddni hi nahln hai ; turn ham bit wdla ho ,” 
meaning, there was no trace of high family in him : hence tho 
name. There are other derivations (Select Glossary, Yol. I., page 
294). It is evident the Kambohs came from across the Indus. 
They’ are found on the Sutlej side of the centre-ridge, in the 
Dipalpnr and Pakpattan tahsils. There are no Kambohs on the 
Ravi. Those in this district divide themselves into two main 
branches, according to the country from which they came. These 
are the Latnmawala Kambohs and the Tappawala Kambohs ; 
lamma means west, and is said to be the country about Mult&n ; 
tappa, they say, is the region between the Beas and the Sutlej. 
The majority of the Kambohs settled in the district during Sikh 
rule. They are almost without exception Hindus ; but people do 
talk of Muhammadan Kambohs. They’ are generally considered to 
he superior in social rank to Arams. As tenants the Kambohs 
are greatly sought after, as they are most indnstrious and 
skilful cultivators. They are, as a rale, Well off. Their women 
are said to do a good deal ot busiuess in the money-lending 
line.* 

There are several Muhammadan clans claiming peculiar 
sanctity in this district. The principal are the Khaggas in Mont- 
gomery ; the Ohishtis in Pakpattan, and the Saiyads in Dipalpur. 
To these may be added the Bodlas and Tahirs. The Khaggas 
came to the district after the conquest of Multan by Ranjit Singh. 
They claim to be Kureshis ; and name as the first Kbagga Jalal- 
ud-din, disciple of Muhammad Irak. Khagga is said to mean a 
peculiar kind of fish ; and the name was given to Jalal-ud-dia 
by his spiritual teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat 
overtaken by a storm. The Chishtis belong to the family of Baba 
Farid Shakarganj, and have settled in the district more than 600 
years. They claim to be descended from the Caliph Umar. They 
are Farrukhi Kureshis. The first of their ancestors to take the 
name of Chishti was Abu Izhak, who lived at Chisbt in Syria. 
Chisht is said to have been a ward of Damascus. The most illust- 
rious descendant of Abu Izhak was Baba Farid Shakarganj, 
the saint of Pakpattan. All local Chishtis claim descent from 
him, but the caste appears to have been extended by tho inclusion 
trotn time to time of the followers (murids) of Baba Farid and 
ot his ancestors. The Saiyads are met with chiefly about the 
shrines cf Daud Bandagi at Shergarh ; and of Mirim Lai, 
Bahawal Shah and Shah Mnkim at Hujra. They settled in this 
country early in the 16th century. Some of tho Saiyad families, 
however, did not come till the Sikh time. The Pakpattan 


* According to Blochmann (din-i-Akbiri, I., p. 399), it was a distinction to 
belong to this tribe in the reigns of Akbir and Jahangir. The Kambohs, bo 
mentions, wer© Mohannaadapy, 
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Saiyads are located mostly in the old Hans country, about Pakka Chapter III, C. 
Sidhar ; and settled there during the Hans supremacy. The 
Bodlas seem to have come from Multan through Bahawalpur. 

Thev are found between Dipalpur and Pakpattau, and came during 
the Sikh times. The tribe is supposed to have miraculous powers 
as regards the cure of hires by mad dogs. These semi-saintly 
tribps are generally somewhat last’, and affect to live in the odour 
of sanetitv. Odaul fakirs own several fine villages in the west 
of the Dipalpur tahsil. Among them is Bhuman Shah at which Bhnman Shah, 
there is a shrine of the saint of that name. The hluii of Bhuman 
Shah contrasts favourably with some of his Muhammadan 
compeers. There is a langar, or place at which food is distributed 
gratuitous! v. at Bhuman Shah. This is supported partly by the 
proceeds of the jagir enjoyed by the incumbent of the shrine, 
and partly by the contributions of the Kambohs, who look upon 
Bhuman Shah as their patron saint. He is said to have lived 
from 1687 to 175(5. He was a Kamhoh who entered the udd»i 
order. 


Tho two great trading and money-lending tribes, the Khatris The iradiug tribes, 
and Aroras, deserve a passing notice. The latter are 
generally spoken of by the people as Kirdrs. It has already 
been pointed out that the Khatris predominate in the Gugera 
and Dipalpur tahsils, and the Aroras in the Montgomery and 
Pakpattan ; also that Dipalpur is the capital city of the Khatris 
in the Punjab. The Khatris claim to be the second of the four The Khatris. 
great Hindu castes. There is no record of when they settled 
here, but it is only since the time of the Nakkai Sikhs that they 
have become of much importance. They are divided into three 
main classes - (1) the Charjatis, consisting of the Setlis, IJahrotras, 

Khannas and Kapurs; (2) the Barajatis, or the twelve clans; 

and (3) the Bawanjetis, or the 52 clans. Among the last are 

the Sodlds and Red is, celebrate! among the Sikhs, as Gurus Bam 

Das and Govind belonged to the Sodhi family, and Guru Nauak 

to that of the Bedi's. Some of the Khatris are Sikhs, but most 

continue Hindus. They are active and enterprising, often 

well-to-do, and have a very good opinion of themselves. They 

do not confine themselves to agriculture or trade, but take service 

readily. The Aroras have more than one legend explaining the The Aroras. 

origin of the name Arora. One story is that they were originally 

Khut ris ; at the time of the persecution of the latter by Pars Bam 

some of them found safety in disclaiming Khatri rank by saying 

*' main aur hun;” by a not too obvious process of corruption 

die name Arora adhered to the survivors. There is another but 

less generally credited version which need not be repeated here. 

Their tribal connection with the Khatris seems not improbable. 

Their main divisions are Utradhi, Dakhatia and Dahra. Each 
ot them again is subdivided into numerous clans ( zdt ). The three 
main divisions are endogamous, while the elans are exogenous. 

They were settled about Uoh and Shikarpur. When the Nakkai 
sarddn were establishing some sort of order in this country and 
cefounding thedeserted villages, many Aroras came ami settled lie re. 
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Tribes""cast and enterprising. They are the money-lenders of the district ; 
and Leading aal ^ have more taste for shop-keeping and trading than for 

Families. agriculture ; but they are far from objecting to lay their clutches 

The Aroras, on a lightly-assessed village ; almost all the dharwais (village 
weigbmen) are Aroras. A good many of them acquired some 
proprietary connection with the land during Sikh times. As a 
rule, neither the Khatris nor Aroras cultivate their lands w T ith 
their own hands. They employ tenants to do this, but the Arora 
when he does turn his hand to agriculture generally makes a 
very fair cultivator. 


Other tribes. Other tribes cf the district are the following: — Moghal, 

Afgh&n, Bhatti, Khokhar, Langah, Dogar, Jainn, Hindal, 
Fhularwan, Nonari, Paracha, Harl, Wirk, Naul, Baori, Kalera, 
Dahir, Sebo, Kes, Nohil and Chhattn. These are Muhammadan 
tribes ; most of them are Jats, and some are mere sub-divisions 
of more important clans. The menial classes, such as moch'ts, 
hajdms, &c., belong to a different category. The Saras are both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Other Hindu tribes are the Sandrana, 
Gopirai, Bopirai, Aulak, Hinjra, Brahmin and Bathor. 


Intermarriage Among the Muhammadans, Chishtis, Kbagg&s, Kharrals 
moDg tn es. Kathias, Wattds and Patbdns ordinarily marry their daughters 
in their respective tribes only, bnt they will all give their daugh- 
ter in marriage to a Saiyad. A Saiyad will not marry his 
daughter to other bnt a Saiyad. Though none of the above will 
marry their own females to lower caste Muhammadans, they not 
unfrequently take a bride from among the daughters of these 
people. Hindus in this district observe the same customs as 
elsewhere, save that they marry at a later age. With them 
marriage is always inside the caste and outside the got. Among 
Aroras and Khatris marriage is also avoided inside the got of a 
man’s mother and of both grandmothers. Among Sikh Jats 
apparently marriage is permitted within the three latter, provided 
that the bride is not nearly connectedi The rales as to social 
intercourse in the matter of food and drink are much as elsewhere, 
though possibly somewhat more lax in the case of Hindus except 
Khatris. 


Leading families. A large portion of this district was formerly held in jdgir by 
various servants and favourites of the Sikh Government. Some 
of these were resumed at annexation ; others lapsed by the death 
of the holders, so that, in 1854, the proportion between jdgir and 
khalia estates had fallen from t50 per cent, to 12 per cent. The 
largest estates of this class are held by Bedi Baba Kbem Singh, 
k.c.i.e., who is looked upon as the lineal descendantani representa- 
tive of Baba Nanak, and therefore held in much veneration among 
a large class of Sikhs, and by his nephews Babas Deva Singh, 
Parduman Singh end Uttam SiDgb, the sons of Baba Sanpuran 
Singh. He also possesses jag'irs in the Jnllundur district, and is 
a man of considerable influence and resources. His jdgir villages 
are situated near Basirpur in the Dipalpur tabsii. He also owns 
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eight estates in the Pakpattan tahsfl, of which four are included 
in the Sohag-Para Colony ; three others were purchased by him in 
1893 free of land revenue. A Patban family, of whom 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Zaildar, and Skahbaz Khan, both 
Honorary Magistrates, are the chief members, bold five estates in 
jagir in the Dipalpur tahsll. With these exceptions there are no 
considerable estates of this class, and the holders are men of no 
importance or influence. There is only one talukdar of any import- 
ance in this district, Saadat Ali Khan, Kharral, of Kamalia, 
the representative of a family which at one period appears to have 
exercised a kind of feudal authority on the lower Ravi. The family 
of the Kamalia Kharral has already been noticed on page 35 
(see also Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 63). In recognition of 
services performed to the Sikh Government, they were allowed 
to retain a right to collect one-eighth of the gross produce of 
tdluka Kamalia ; the administration, however, being vested in 
karddrs, to whom they were obliged to render every assistance 
their influential position enabled them to give. This right to 
one-eighth of the produce, here called athokh, was reduced by 
Hiwan Sawan Mai to one-twentieth, a nazrdna, however, of 
Rs. 1,600, and the obligation of repairing the wood-work of wells 
formerly incumbent on them, being remitted at the same time. 
The tdluka consists of 43 estates, from the sub-proprietors of 
which the talukdar receives two pais in the kharwdr, or one- 
twentieth of the grain produce : and four annas per kandl on zabti 
crops. Attempts were made in 1854 to convert the demand 
into a rale in cash on the Government jama, but the objections 
of both the talukdar and the zaminddrs to this system were so 
decided that it had to be relinquished. In all other cases where 
there were two classes ot proprietors, tha Settlement was made 
with the sub-proprietors. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure. But the accuracy of the figures is more 
than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible to class a 
village satisfactorily under any of the ordinarily recognised 
tenures; the primary division of rights between the main sub-divisious 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the several proprietors of each of these sub-division 
follow another form which itself often varies from one sub-division 
to another. Mr. Elphinstone wrote as follows in 1856 regarding 
the village tenures of the district : — 

“ That people accustomed to a semi-independent nomadic life should accom- 
modate themselves to all the intricacies of tenure which prevail among more 
civilised communities in India, could hardly he expected ; my observations on 
this head will therefore be brief. The zaminddri tenure, which involves obedience 
to the elders of a village, observauco of local customs, uud a generally paciEq 
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disposition, is by no means in favour with the Jat tribes, except in its most 
simple form, that of a village belonging to a single proprietor. It prevails 
however, among the Arains on the Kbanwah Canal, the Kambohs and Khatris, 
of Pakpattan and Gagera, and to some extent among the small tribes, who have 
been before explained as being included among the Wasiwans. Inform it does 
not appear to differ from the zanunddri tenures of the North-Western Provinces. 
Jt includes all estates belonging to a single proprietor, as well as those where 
possession of land has not been separately defined among the different share- 
holders, and the Government revenue i3 paid by an allotment on shares accord- 
ing to the custom of the village. I may remark that the term bhwa denoting 
the amount of each proprietor’s share in the produce of the estate, and his 
liability with regard to the Government jama , was unknown before our rule. It 
was introduced by the Hindustani officials, bat the people themselves now- fully 
understand it, and have adopted it. Their own mode of explaining the amount 
of a proprietor’s share was more simple. They merely designated him as a 
shareholder of one-third of the whole, or one-fifth, as the case might be. “ The 
bhayachara form of tenure is very common, and in great favour with the 
Jats. Each member of the brotherhood is in separate possession of his part 
of the estate. He only pays that portion of the revenue assessed on the 
land in his possession, and enjoys the whole surplus profit 55 accruing from bis 
property. The joint responsibility of membeis of a village community, so 
me valent in some parrs of India, and now also introduced in this part of the 
Punjab, appears to have had no existence under the Sikh rule— at least as regards 
this district. The Government took its prescribed share of the actual produce; 
proprietors, therefore, who had allowed their lands to fall out of cultivation, did 
not contribute towards the revenue of the estate. The existence of separate, 
village communities, composed of members connected with each other by ties’ of 
race or blood, appears not to have been owing to any interest the Government 
felt in the matter, but solely to the habits of the people themselves. So long 
as the marketable value of the land shall remain low, and the monied classes 
find no advantage in investing their capital in land, there is very Iitfcle^fear of 
the bhnyach'ba communities in this district being broken up by any but natural 
causes, as the deterioration of the soil, or the destruction of the estate by 
inroads of the river. The rule of pre-emption euforced by our Government 
will also, of course, have a most important effect in preventing strangers from 
entering village communities. Cases in which questions of pre-emption were 
involved could only have been of very rare occurrence under the Sikh rule, as 
the distinctions between the several classes of the community were then more 
marked, and the Hindu, for instance, would hardly have ventured to buy land in a 
village belonging to half-civilized Jar 55 . 1 have therefore not been able to trace any 
precedent of similar rules having obtained at that period. In some towns, 
however, it has been at least customary for the Tcirddr* and authorities not to 
sanction the sale of houses to strangers without the concurrence of the 
villagers. Pat hdd.fi estates are not numerous : their origin may be traced almost 
in every instance to the founders of a village having bean of different castes or 
tribes, and their descendants thus not having been able to amalgamate into a 
single community. Since annexation a few sales of land have also tended to 
introduce this tenure into some estates. I may observe, however, that perfect 
pattiihin villages are not known. The bttnjar, ami often a portion of the 
inundated land, is held in common throughout the district, whether the tenure 
of the cultivated portion be bhoynchdra or pntttddri. ” 

According to the Settlement Report of 187 1 the villages of 
tiie district were distributed in the different pn yanahts as regards 
their tbrtu of tenure according to the accompanying statement : — 
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Comparin'? the above figures with those given in Table XV a Chapter III, D. 
large decrease in the number of villages will appear to have . . “ 

occurred. This is due to the fact that a large number of small munities and 
plots and scattered wells, which were originally held on lease or Tenures, 
other forms of grant from Government, and which used to he Statistics of vil. 
treated as separate estates for the purposes of the revenue records lag e tenures, 
and agricultural statistics, have in recent years for these pur- 
poses been amalgamated with larger units, and the latter dealt 
with as estates. Such amalgamated estates are generally classed 
as bhayachdra, although, of course, their resemblance to the 
true bhayachdra type of estate prevalent in upper India is of 
the smallest, more especially as regards their origin. The 
individual plots or wells are held either jointly or with 
separate possession regulated by ancestral or other shares The 
ordinary classification into zaminddri, patlidari and bhayachdra 
tenures, as distinguished in the stereotyped official nomenclature, 
is in point of fact not very applicable to the kinds of estates 
found in this district. Among the nomadic and pastoral tribes, 
the majority of the population, joint tenure of a village or 
villages by the family or clan was in all probability the original 
form of ^proprietary right so far as the germs of this existed 
under native rule. In some cases the separate possession, 
which has been subsequently developed, has been defined by 
ancestral or other recognized shares ; in others it has depended 
on the number of wells sunk by the respective shareholders 
individually or in groups, together with the amount of area 
attached to such wells. Well-sinking has in fact been, there is 
every reason to believe, at once the motive for the separation of 
joint interests and the measure of the extent of such interests. 

The shareholders or group of shareholders who sank a well in 
the village waste soon, if not at once, obtained a recognized 
right to its exclusive possession, aad to that of a reasonable area 
round it which it could irrigate; and such right subsequently 
developed into proprietorship under our rule. Among the more 
strictly agricultural tribes, such as Kambobs and A rains, it is 
probable that in the case of many estates there was no initial 
stage of joint tenure of the whole village area, but that from the 
first separate possession by families or groups obtained, conse- 
quent on separate well-sinking. The construction of a well 
seems in short to have heoD the chief form of original separate 
appropriation of portions of the village area. In Sikh times the 
local officials would, with a view to further development , frequently 
allow outsiders to appropriate portions of the waste area of 
villages and to sink wells. It is common to find the same 
individual proprietors included in varying combination or with 
varying shares in several joint holdings in one and the same 
estate. One reason for this, no doubt, is that the original settlers, 
where they formed a body of agriculturists, or the descendants 
of the original single pastoral owner or group of owners, 
combined in different groups and in different shares to construct 
the several wells in the village area. The complication in some 
cases goes even further, and the proprietors who own the aetual 
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well cylinder form a group differing more or less from those 
who own the land attached to and irrigated bj - the well. Where 
separation has progressed far the areas attached to individual 
wells are themselves owned in separate holdings. The 
process of the separation of interests by means of well 
construction may in some cases be seen in operation 
even now, where an estate or sub-division of an estate recorded 
as held jointly by several shareholders has been in reality 
divided among them by the appropriation of separate portions of 
the joint area and the construction of wells therein. On a 
formal partition taking place the wells would in most cases be 
allotted to the sharers who had sunk them so far as this wa3 
consistent with recorded shares. The holy clans, Chishtis and 
Saiyads, have in the past acquired a good deal of land in some 
parts of the district by a process tnowu as hath rakhai (protection). 
In, the former days of perpetual turbulence their religious 
position seems to have secured them a good deal of immunity from 
the attacks of robber tribes ; the weaker clans taking advantage 
of this in a good many cases transferred a share of a village to 
them, and thus shielded themselves under their superior sanctity. 
The Chishtis of Pakpattan appear to have acquired a good deal 
of land in this way. 

On the Ravi the custom which regulates the limits of owner- 
ship in riverain villages varies considerably. In the Mont- 
gomery tahsil as between whole estates on opposite sides of the 
river the kishtibdna or deep stream rule modified for cases of 
so called avulsion is universal. The main channel of the river 
in the cold weather as determined by the coarse which boats 
take is the common boundary of ownership except in cases where 
the main stream has otherwise than by gradual erosion bodily 
changed its course and left land ( chdkar or gatti) so far in 
statu quo between its old and present course as to be recognizable. 
In the latter case the proprietary right, both as between whole 
estates and as between individual owners, is left unaffected. In 
these cases of so called avulsion due to a bodily shifting of the 
river’s course the dry bed is, as a rule, divided equally between 
the two estates which it separates. 

As between estates on the same side of the river, land not 
shown in the field map of the previous settlement and gained by 
accretion due to the gradual retreat of the main channel is divided 
in proportion to the mahaz or frontage of each estate on the 
river ; but where an estate has lost land shown in the last 
settlement map fresh land subsequently thrown up on its site 
belongs to such estate. The custom regarding the distribution 
of accreted land between individual proprietors varies a good deal. 
The general custom is that land shown in the settlement field 
map and subsequently washed away, but which has again 
emerged (burd shuda bardmad ) belongs to its former owners, 
while land thrown up in excess of that included in the settlement 
field map (nau-baramad) is the common property of the estate or 
sub-division of an estate ( Jio.mildt deh or patti or taraf ) 
opposite which it emerges. Here again the viahdz rule 
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eomes into play. In some estates, however, all land which Chapter HI, D; 
accretes by alluvion is considered shdmilat whether it be village Com 
nau-bardmod or burd shuda baramad, and in others again mhhlties ajid 
nau-baramad is divided by the nahdz rule between individual Tenures, 
proprietors. Riverain law. 

In the Gugera tahsil out of 94 riverain villages in not less 
than 73 the boundaries, whether in the stream of the river or on 
either side of it, are fixed, and changes whether by gradual 
shifting of the river’s course or by avulsion do not involve any 
change in ownership. The custom is known as war-par. In 5 out 
of the remaining 21 villages, viz , Chendpur, Chak Chendpnr, Kot 
Tdhir, Sandrana and Sheikh Balawal, the deep stream rule pure and 
simple without any modification for cases of avulsion prevails. 

In the remaining villages, 16 in number, the rule is the more 
common one of the modified deep stream which prevails in the 
Montgomery tahsil, and as the dry beds in cases of avulsion are 
divided equally between the opposite villages, the general custom 
regarding the division of accreted laud as between estates on the 
same bank of the river and as between individual proprietors of the 
same estate is, with one or two exceptions, the same in both 
tah3ils. 

On the Sutlej throughout its whole course in this dis- 
trict the rule legulating the limits of the proprietary right 
is the deep stream modified for cases ot avulsion. In the villages 
fronting the Ferozepore district in cases of avulsion the dry 
bed is divided equally between the estates on either side of it ; in 
the case of those opposite Babawalpur the dry bed goes to the estate 
which has not suffered the avulsion. The general custom regulating 
the distribution of accreted land as between estates on this side of 
the river and as between individual proprietors in the same estate 
is, as on the Ravi, i.e., burd shuda baramad belongs to its former 
estate or individual proprietor, but nau-baramad is divided between 
adjaceut estates by the mahdz or frontage rule, while within any 
given estate it is shdmilat. There are exceptions to this custom in a 
few cases, e.g., in Dona Taj a nau-baramad laud goes by the mahdz 
rule to the proprietors against whose holdings it is thrown up ; 
while iu Laluki Mohar all land gaiue 1 by alluvion, whether burd 
shuda baramad or nau-bardmad, becomes the common property of 
the whole estate (shamilat-deh). 

The question of the jurisdiction boundary arises on the Sutlej. 

As between this district and Ferozepore, it is regulated by Punjab 
Government Notification No. 121, dated 25th February 1891, under 
which the common boundaries of ownership of certain riverain 
estates in each of these two districts were declared to be the com- 
mon boundaries of the two districts. 

Formerly the boundary of jurisdiction between this district and 
Babawalpur was the deep stream of the Sutlej, but since 1874, 
when the ruling given by the Government of India in 1860 in the 
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Kaclii Chauhan case was made applicable to all cases of river chan- 
ges between British territory and Bahawalpur, this rule has been 
modified in the usual way for cases of avulsion. The boundaries of 
jurisdiction as between Bahawalpur and British territory thus 
coincide with the boundaries of ownership as between villages in 
Bahawalpur and in this district. 


For the few estates on the Ravi in the Gngera tahsil which face 
the Lahore district and follow the deep stream rule in regard to 
ownership, no definite rule for determining the boundaries of 
jurisdiction has ever been laid down : in practice they coincide with 
those of ownership. 


Proprietary 

tenures. 


Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. Here again the accuracy of the 
figures is exceedingly doubtful ; indeed, land tenures assume so 
many and such complex forms in the Punjab that it is impossible 
to classify them successfully under a few general headings : hut 
they serve to show that, the area per proprietor and lessee is 
sufficient over the whole district, and in the Sutlej tabsils, 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan, ample. In the Ravi tahsils the area per 
proprietor would come out larger were it not that in many eases 
the same proprietor has been counted more than once because be 
owns land in several estates. There is in point of fact no conges- 
tion of landowners in nnv part of the district except in the case 
of a limited number of estates belonging to Arains in Gngera and 
to Kambohs in Dipalpur. It must, however, he borno in mind 
that as expensive wed-irrigation is an essential ad junct to the 
agriculture of the district, the capital expenditure falling on the 
proprietor is heavy, and this renders it necessary that 'lie area 
owned per proprietor should generally be larger than in tracts 
where the initial expenses of cultivation are lower owing to the 
less need for artificial irrigation. 


Tenants and rent. Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy 
as they stood in 1896-97 : while Table No. XXI gives the current 
rent-rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1896-97. But 
the accuracy of the latter set of figures is probably doubtful; 
indeed, it is impossible to state general I'mt- rates which shall 
even approximately r°pres»nt the letting value of land throughout 
a whole district. Table XV shows clearly how important a posi- 
tion the tenant-at-will occupies in the agricultural economy of the 
district. Of the total area cultivated in 1896-97 the percentages 
in the bands of occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will paying rent, 
were as follows : — 
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The area in the hands of occupauey tenants is very small 
comparatively in all talisils. The figures for tenants-at-will 
include land cultivated by persons who are co-proprietors in 
such land and who pay rent for it to the joint proprietary body ; 
but even allowing for this it is clear that by far the greater part 
of the cultivation, more especially in the Sutlej tahsils, is carried 
on by tenants-at-will. The proportion would be greater than 
appears from the figures for the Ravi tahsils were it not that 
in 1896-07,' the famine year, and in the two preceding years 
many tenants threw up their wells and went to the Chenab 
Canal. The fact is that in a tract like that comprised in this 
district, where laborious well-irrigation is an indispensable adjunct 
to agriculture and population is comparatively sparse, a self- 
cultivating proprietor can by himself cultivate only a com- 
paratively small area, the profits of which would scarcely suffice 
to recoup his somewhat heavy initial and recurring annual capital 
expenditure ; he is forced theiefore to supplement his income by 
the rent derived from the cultivation of tenants. Mr. Purser 
estimated the cost of starting a well with six pairs of bullocks 
and irrigating 25 acres at Rs. 640; and the anuual cost of 
keeping it in work at Rs. 80. It is certainly not less now than 
it was in his time. 

While stating that the distinction between hereditary and 
non-hereditary tenants was unknown under native rule in this part 
of the Punjab, Captain Elphinstone says : — - 


“ It is remarkable, therefore, that the cultivators should in some portions 
of the district, notwithstanding their uncertain tenure, have had the right to 
sell the k’itht or cultivation of land ; instances of such a right being acknowledged 
frequently came under the cognizance of the Settlement Courts. This claim to 
sell the right, of cultivation was always founded on the fact of the claimant 
having been the first plougher of the soil. It was therefore of importance when 
determining the position cultivators were to occupy, to ascertain to whom the 
claim of batch mar, or first ploughing of the laud, belonged. In accordance with 
instructions issued on this subject by superior authority, all cultivators who 
could make out their claim to the i'-'.tdh mdc wore recognized as hereditary 
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cultivators — -a privilege also coufcucd on ilio^c who Lad cultivated for eight 
years, if residents in t lie village, and twelve years, if m ii-rcMilcuts. llie privi- 
lege, however, o>\ in«r to tho abundance of land, was by no means sought after 
at the Settlement of facility cf removal, on the contrary, being t lie chief 

object aimed at. An idea was prevalent that by becoming wavrut-i (hereditary) 
thty would eventually become responsible for the land revenue to Government. 

Tenants. Sights Xhas. a spectacled unusual in the Punjab, was often seen at the time of 
of occupancy. Settlement, of cultivators strenuously refusing to be recorded as hereditary, to 

the despair of the proprietor, who in the desire of the cubit ator to be recorded 
as non-hereditary, recognised a sure indication of his readiness to leave the 
village, whenever superior temptations should be held out by his neighbours.” 

Buliih mdr. It must always be remembered that under native rule no 

such thing as absolute proprietary right was recognized. The 
missing class was not the hereditary tenant, but tho proprietor. 
When the British Government made a present of the land to 
' - certain individuals, all the hereditary cultivators did not share in 

this boon, yet they undoubtedly had rights of occupancy which 
the Sikhs would have respected, and it is for this reason that we 
find Captain Elpliinstone giving hutdh mdr as a ground for 
superior tenant right, while Major Marsden says : — “ The principal 
title to propriety y right in this district seems to be clearing 
the jungle and bringing the land under cultivation. It generally' 
extends to each member of a fraternity or association engaged 
in this original task, and does not reach beyond the land actually 
cultivated. Thus hutdh mdr here conferted proprietary' right, 
and proprietary right was simply the light to hold the land as 
lung as the tenant cultivated it, or arranged for its cultivation.” 
No doubt he might dispose of it «ith the approval of the kdrddr , 
as Captain Eipbinstone's butah mdr tenants could do. In the 
Atari ildka it was a regular custom for hereditary tenants to sublet 
their lauds. The system of raising non-hereditary cultivators to 
the position of hereditary tenants after they had cultivated the 
same land for a certain number of years, was continued after 
completion of the Settlement of 1856, till it attracted notice and 
was stopped. In his report on the subject, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner stated that no cases bad been known of proprietors seeking 
to oust their tenauts, but that they had occasionally tried to make 
them stay by an appeal to the law courts. 

Migratory cliarac- I’roin the earliest days of our rule, the migratory character 
ter of tenant of the tenant population of this district has been a subject of anxiety 

latlou ' to tho revenue officers. In 1853 Major Marsden, then' Deputy Com- 

missioner, wrote on the occasion of the failure of the Khun wall 
Canal: — “ Tiiei o is a strong probability that extensive desertions 
of asdinU will take place, and the villages proportionally suffer. 
It is unfortunate that the present unusual i-aildh on the Sutlej 
should occur in a year when the Khanwah has so signally failed, 
as it holds out inducements to cultivators to abandon their 
villages and reap a more profitable harvest with less labour.” 
And again, writing of villages with low' jamas, he says “ The 
extent of saildba land, which could be cultivated at small expense, 
enables the ram inddr.s enjoying these easy jamas to offer such 
advantageous terms to cultivators as might induce them to 
abandon their present holdings, and thus embarrass the more 
laborious and less favoured fanners. ” These lucky villages were 
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siibsequently ruined by the failure of sailab. In 1855 Mr. Vans 
Agnew recanted his opinion that it was the “ laziness of the 
cultivators ■which caused them to abandon their villages and lands 
on the slightest pressure.” In paragraphs 50 and 51 of his 
Settlement Report, Lieutenant Elphinstone speaks in no 
uncertain tone of the supremacy of the tenant. He describes ter . of tenant popu- 
the tenant as declining to be recorded hereditary, 11 facility of latlon - 
removal being the chief object aimed at and the despair of 
the proprietor at his tenants insisting on being entered ns 
non-hereditarv. He points out the evils of the competition for, 
tenants caused bv the taste for cultivation that was springing up. 

“ Several instances have come to my knowledge where 
zamindars have been obliged to agree to receive only one-eighth 
of the produce from their cultivators, in order to prevent their 
leaving, although the usual rate had formerly never exceeded one- 
third or one-fourth of the produce. Mr. Oust says of the 
cultivators: — “The least pressure, either of season or demand, 
would cause them to abscond.” In 1864, Mr. Ford, Commissioner 
of Multan, wrote apropos of new grants of Government waste 
lands : — “ Cultivation has spread during the past year, but with 
our scanty population * * * I think that we are giving 

with one hand and taking with the other * ” * Wo are now 

weakening our villages and forcing them to become impoverished. 

Mr. Blyth mentions this fact very forcibly.” The manner in 
which the grant of Government waste lands has encouraged this 
tendency Will be noticed under the land revenue history of the 
district. 


It will bo seen from what has been said above that the Economic position 
economic position of the tenant-at-will, or, as he is locally termed, of the tenant, 
the rahalx, is a strong one. It is no exaggeration to say that ho 
is the mainstay of cultivation. The demand, except in a limited 
number of estates, is for tenants to cultivate the land, and not for 
land to he cultivated by tenants. The prosperity of individual estates 
and proprietors depends on their ability and success in attracting 
and keeping tenants. For this purpose advances more or less 
liberal have to be made to tho tenant for seed, for food and lor 
personal expenditure eithor in cash or in kind, or in the case of 
the poorer proprietors by giving collateral security for file 
tenant to the money-lender. Tenants insist on being allowed to 
cut jow'ir and wheat freely as fodder for their agricultural cattle, 
and also to some extent for those which are kept tor domestic 
purposes, and, as a rule, for such cuttings no rent is paid. In had 
seasons or even at other times tenants have little hesitation in 
migrating to more favoured estates or tracts, very often without 
repaying the advances which they have received. Outstanding 
advances due from an incoming tenant to his former landlord 
are, on tho other hand, often paid by his new landlord, lhe 
tenant is, broad! v speaking, master of the situation, and tho 
expenses incurred in connection with him are generally a con- 
siderable tax on the landlord’s agricultural protits. There are, 
of course, more or less marked variations in tho tenant-attracting 
power of different estates ; tenants going far more readily to tboso 
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which get plentiful canal-irrigation or saildb than to those more 
dependent on well-irrigation. 

Rent is ahno-A universally taken in the form of batdi or actual 
division of the produce ; kankut is rarely practised and zabti 
crops are generally divided. Zabti cash rents are in a few cases 
taken on pepper and cotton, and range from 9 to 12 annas per 
kandl, or Rs. 4-8-0 to Its. 6 per acre. The share of produce 
paid by the tenant varies in different parts of the district. In 
the Montgomery tahsil the common rate for well-irrigated 
erop3 in riverain estates is given in the assessment reports as 
one-third, and in the bar estates as one-fourth, but in some 
estates where well lands get abundant saildb the well-irrigated 
rate is one-half. In Gugera the usual rate is one-fourth, while 
one-fifth is common in the Ganji Bar. In Dipalpur one-fifth 
is generally taken for well-irrigated crops if they do not receive 
canal water as well, and one-fourth if they do : in Pakpattan 
the latter is the prevailing rate for all well-irrigated crops. 
For crops receiving canal-irrigation alone two-fifths and one- 
third are the common rates in the Gugera tahsil ; while in 
Dipalpur it is nearly always one-fourth; the latter is also the 
usual rate in Pakpattan, but there one-tliird is not nnfre- 
quently taken. For crops grown on river saildb one-half is the 
most usual rate in Montgomery, bat two-fiftli3 is also taken ; in 
Gugera, the latter rate is not uncommon, but one-third is more 
often taken ; in Dipalpar one-fourth is the prevailing rate ; in 
Pakpattan one-fourth and one-third rates are equally tommon. 
For pure bdrdni crops the usual rate3 are one-third in Montgomery, 
one-fourth in Gugera and Dipalpur, and one-third and one-fourth 
in Pakpattan. Tenants supply their own seed and well cattle ; 
although in order to enable them to do so they very often receive 
tctkuci advances from the landlord either in cash or by the 
latter giving security for such advances from the money- 
lender. In some estates tenants who receive takdvi advances 
pay in consideration thereof a higher rate of batdi than those 
who do not. On the Ravi and also in the Pakpattan tahsil the 
landlord supplies at his own expense all the woodwork of the 
welb, while in Dipalpur its cost is generally shared between 
landlord and tenant by the payment of G mannds of grain per 
annum per well wheel from the tula or common heap mentioned 
below to the owner of the wheel. In the latter two tahsils the 
landlord nearly always bears the cost of the annual silt clearances 
of the canal water-courses. 

Besides his share of the ripe prodace, the owner is entitled to a 
certain amount of green fodder each harvest. This varies from 10 
marlus to one kandl per well each season, and is calculated to be 
worth Rs. 5 per kandl for wheat, and Rs. 2-8-0 per kandl (orjowdr. 
On the other hand, the tenant is allowed to grow turnips and to 
cut green jowdr and wheat for fodder; and such fodder is exempt 
from batdi or other rent charge. In theory there are certain 
limits to the area which may be devoted as above to fodder, but 
in practice the tenant expects and generally succeeds in obtaining 
as mnch of the turnips, jowdr and well-irrigated wheat as he 
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needs for his agricultural cattle, aud to some extent also for those Chapter III, D. 
kept for domestic purposes. From thfee-fourths to the whole of aeeCo m- 

the turnips grown are generally used for fodder ; in the case of munfties and 
purely well-irrigated wheat the limits are one-fourth and one- Tenures- 
seventh in different parts of the district ; while in the case of that Green fodder and 
receiving both well and caoal water they are one-twelfth and one- straw, 
fourteenth. In the cases of purely canal-irrigated, saildb and 
barani cultivation the only crop cut for fodder is jowdr ; the 
proportion of this crop so consumed varies from three-fourths to 
the whole for all kinds of cultivation. In addition to the above 
the tenant takes the whole of the straw of harvested crops which 
receive well-irrigation. In the cas9 of those ripened by canal- 
irrigation alone the landlord in Gugera generally takes the same 
share of straw as of grain ; in Dipalpur and Pakpattan ho does 
so in respect of a small proportion of such crops. The same 
share of straw as of grain is generally taken on saildb and barani 
crops (except where latdi is one-half, when one-third share is 
taken). The main straw crops are jowdr, mash and wheat. If the 
tenant leaves his well before all the dry fodder is used up, or if he 
sells it he has to give the owner the same share of it as of the 
grain produce. 


Division of the crop is carried out by the dharwdi, or village 
accountant. When the grain heap is ready he commences to 
divide it at the appropriate rate of batai; the division is carried on 
until the amount of grain left, called tula or talwera, is considered 
approximately sufficient to cover the payments which have to he 
made to the village menials and others, aud the landlord's lndlik- 
dna, also called malba or khareh, which he takes over and above 
his batai share. The above amounts are taken from the tala; if 


Manner of divid- 
ing the crops. 


there is any deficiency it is made up rateably out of the amounts 
previously distributed to the landlord and tenant, and any small 
surplus that there may be in the tala is given to the ch ultra or 
viochi, or sometimes to the tenant. Cotfon, the chief rabi crop, 
is picked at intervals from the middle of September to the middle of 
December. The pickings are made bv the women of the village 
under the superintendence of the muhdsil, or landlord’s care-taker ; 
after picking the cotton is at once divided between tenant and 
landlord, the payment in kind to the pickers being first 
deducted. 


Mdlikdna, or the landlord's extra proprietary due, comes out Malikann. 
of the tala. In the Ravi tahsils and also in Dipalpur it is, as a 
rule, calculated at a definite rate on the landlord’s share of the 
produce which is known as lea. For well-irrigated crops the 
common rate is one topa per man, which is equivalent to one- 
sixteenth; but it is often higher in estates where canal-irrigation is 
obtainable, and also on saildb and barani crops. Where one-half 
hatai is taken on saildb crop3 in the Ravi riverain mdlikdna is not 
charged in addition. In Pakpattan the mdlikdna is generally 
calculated on the whole produce divided between the landlord and 
tenant. On well-irrigated crops one j)di per muni, equal to one- 
forty-eighth of the produce, is the most common rate ; on vahri 
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saibih and Idruni cultivation the rates are often higher, sometimes 
as much as 3 pais per man!, or one-sixteenth of the divisible produce. 
Forthe district, as a whole, the m t/iknna averages from 2 too per cent 
of the divisible grain produce after deducting tho payments made to 
kamins. In the case oi-.ahti crops, cotton, pepper, tobacco, and 
maize the rate is commonly' one scr per standard mauud of 40 
st-rs calculated generally on the divisible pro la c'. At the 
regular settlement null l kuna \ was often recorded as media. 


Canal rates, It is the almost universal custom on the Inundation Canals in 

the Sutlej tahsils for the tenants to pay the fluctuating canal 
water-rates charged for irrigation, except where one-half batdi 
is taken on purely canal-irrigated crops when the water-rates are 
paid bv the landlord. These rates have been recently converted 
formally into occupier’s rates payable by the tenant, supplemented 
by a fluctuating caual-advantage land-revenue rate payable by the 
, landlord. 

Payments to vil- The principal village menials, who are paid in kind for services 
lage menials and rendered out of the produce of cultivated land, are the Icumhiir 
otllors ' (potter !, and tarkhdn (carpenter), who are known as superior (r acle) 

kamins, and the lohdr (blacksmith), viochi (leather-worker) 
and ndl (barber) who are inferior ( laucle ) kamins. Tho lirst lour 
are all more or less directly concerned with the provision of agri- 
cultural implements ; the licit is not directly concerned with agri- 
culture, but as the village barber, messenger and general factotum, 
he renders a very considerable amount ot indirect assistance in 
agricultural operations. These kamins are called sepi, from the 
st>p or customary services which they render. A considerable 
number of payments other than the above are made out of the 
grain produce ; such as those to the mullah (village priest), miutsi 
(hard), dharwai (weiglnnan and accountant), uinhdsil or tho pi 
(guardian of threshing floor), chuhra (sweeper) and others. The 
payments to tiro first two are, of course, not agricultural expenses, 
nor those to beggars. Iu many cases no thnpi is employed. Tho 
dharwai generally piys a lump sum to the proprietors in con- 
sideration of the grain dues which ho takes for weighm uits. • It 
forms a kind of tax on his business ; ho also generally takes the 
contract f r the dhnrat dues levied on sales and purchases in some 
villages which will be noticed below. Tho chuhra is paid both 
for winnowing grain crop3 and for domestic services. He is 
considered a sepi. The above payments are made as a general 
rule out, of the common heap or tala, and thus fall partly on the land- 
lord and partly on the tenant. In some cases, however, the tenant 
defrays the payments to the five agricultural kamins and to the 
chuhra out of his own share : while in others the two superior 
kamins are paid out of the tala and the tenant settles with the 
remainder. In addition to grain the kamins generally receive some 
head loads or bundles of the unthreshed crop, and are also allowed 
the last day’s cotton picking (od). On lands attached to wells the 
grain payments to kamins are generally' made at so many 
mnunds per well ; in the case of others at so much per plough or at 
a certain proportion of the produce. In the kharlf they are made 
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deficiency in these it is made up from cotton at a lower rate. In VillafreTcom- 

the rahi the du°s are paid from wheat, barley ami gram. The mtudlies and 

rates at which the payments dealt with above are made vary con- Tenures. 

sidernbly; they will he found recorded in full detail in the settle- Payments to vil- 

ment records. On lands attached to wells the tarkhdn and Q a t ^ rg memals 8n<i 

kurnhdr generally receive more than the lolvir, ranch i. and ndi ; 

three to four local maunds of 16 tupds each per well of six yokes 

per harvest- is a common rate for each of the first two, and two to 

three maunds for each of the other three. IS'ot unfrequentlv less 

is given in the kharif than in the rabi harvest. Each of the above 

also generally gets one or more loads ( bhari , puli or gadda) of 

unthrasbed crop of varying size per cultivating holding (banna) 

attached to the well. On sciildb land the practice is very various. 

In a good many cases only the tarkhdn, lohdr and ndi receive 
dues on this class of cultivation, but the mochi is sometimes paid ; 

4 topds per plough for the first two aud two topds for the ndi, and 
for the mochi when paid are common rates, or two topds per mdni 
of 12 local maunds for the tarkhdn and luhdr each, and one to pa for 
the ndi. As in the case of well lands, each of the above receives 
one load or bundle of unthreshed crop per cultivator's holding. 

The sweeper generally receives four topds per mdni of the grain 
which he winnows ( uddi ) in addition to further grain payments for 
domestic services.' A further payment of four topds per mdni is also 
made to the kurnhdr for carrying grain from the threshing floor 
(dh tiai). The dharwai’s weigbment fee varies from one to two 
topds per mdni on the whole produce, and is taken from the tala. 

The muhdsil or guardian of the grain heap receives generally 
one topa per mdni of 1 2 maunds, or per khahedr of 10 ir.aunds. Ho 
is also called Ihdpi, a name derived from the wooden stamp or 
thappa with which he stamps bits of mud placed here and there 
on the grain heap to prevent its being tampered with prior to 
division. The five agricultural kamins, tarkhdn, kurnhdr , loluir, ndi 
and mochi, get a fee of one or two topds per plough from the cultivator 
at seed-time ; this is known as bit/di. The tatkhdn also gets one 
topa of grain for fixing the pole {hal) of the plough in the boot, and 
the loluir the same for puttingon the staple into which the share fits. 

These fees are known as dhurdi and kur.ddi, whence the saying : 

Kutik lit/di, Hawaii dhurdi. The chiihra generally gets the dead 
cattle, including the hides. Other village servants aud retainers 
who have to be paid at harvest time from the tala are the village 
bard {mirdsi sepi) and the wandering hard [mirdsi jakh). They 
receivo a small amount of grain, generally one topa per heap or per 
cultivator’s holding. The former also gets a share of thdnapalti 
where levied : this is a charge made on the occasion of the marri- 
age of the daughter of a non-proprietor, and paid by the conductor 
of the marriage procession. The mullah writes charms to keep 
off goblins and cattle diseases. Ilis fee is called rasulvcdhi , and 
amounts to about the same as that of the mirdsi ; so also docs that 
of the brahman. Faqirs aud attendants at dharmsdlds receive 
small gratuities. The herdsman (vagi or chheru ) is generally paid 
iu grain out of the tala at the rate of four topds per well, aud one 
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bundle par cultivi'tor’s holding. The khoji tracks stolen 
and has plenty to do. Mullah y, brahma-i-i an 1 fiqirs do not 
in every village; they have villages as their constituents, but 
where they see fit. 


cattle 

reside 

reside 


Dharat. The dharat is a tax levied on s ties in the village; it generally 

amounts to o pies, or one pice in the rupee a l valorem, and ‘is 
paid by the buyer. It was a legacy of the Sikh rule. The dhar * 
iccii takes the farm generally. He pays the proprietors a lump 
sum annually, part of which is the price paid for the right to 
collect the dharat and part is in consideration of the vveigh- 
ment fees which he levies at harvest time for dividing the 
produce. 


Malba, Theproeeeds are used as malba for common village expenses, 

such, as feeding destitute travellers, travelling expenses of lambar- 
ddirs attending court, &c. Dharat is now levied in only a few 
villages. Malba used to be levied as such, either by a money bdchh 
or by a fixed charge on the produce. The latter was the more 
popular method. The accounts were kept by the rVtarwai, and 
were subject to annual scrutiny in the former case, and half-yearly 
examination in the latter. The l ambarddra had full control in 
this matter. 


What crops ten- There is no rule prescribing what crops a tenaut is to grow, 
ants to grow? The customs regarding the supply of the wood-work of wells 
wcakof well • W0 ° d " an ^ *be clearance of canal water-courses have already been 
1 " 1 ' ;L noticed in connection rvith rent rates. When the owner of the 

well-cylinder is a person other than the owner or cultivator of 
the land irrigated by if, he generally receives one-eighth share 
of the divisible produce after deduction of kdmidna, &c. This 
is called athok. 


Agricultural la- Hay labourers ( nw.-.durs ) are rarely employed except 
mrers. at harvest time. Iu the canal villages they may be enter- 

tained to clear the silt from the water-ccfurses, but this is 
more frequently done on contract. The lava or reaper is paid 
in one of two methods. He receives 45 to 50 handfuls (kdtn-'j 
of uuthrcslied crops per diem, or otherwise a smaller amount 
per day sufficient for subsistence while engaged in reaping, 
plus an amount of graiu after the crop has been threshed, 
calculated either at 4 topdx per diem or at the equivalent of 
a daily cash wage which is generally 4 annas. The amotiut is 
kept by the muhdxll or the ilhancai. The graiu payment is 
generally made from the tala or common heap. The reaper 
cuts on the average two kandlv per day. Cotton picking is 
generally done by the women of the village. They are gen-' 
orally paid by a share of the amount picked, the share varies ; 
iu the earlier pickings when the yield is less, they get ^.th cr 
more ; in the later pickings when it is more plentiful their 
share is J^th. The wages of labour are shown iu Table No.’ 
XXVII ; but the figures refer to the labour market of towns 
rather than to that of villages, 
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Farm servants, uot daily labourers, but who are kept on 
for a period of time, are called kdma or ddhjogia. The wages 
of the former vary in different localities ; but he generally gets 
eight annas a month in cash and two pairs of shoes and a 
blanket in the year. In addition, he gets two meals a day, or 
12 mannds of 36 sers each of grain, with two suits of clothes, KAnuU and ddhjo. 
consisting each of a turban and two sheets. The ddhjog-ia gets Sla£- 
no pay, but he shares in the produce. When the crops have 
been cut and dressed, and the preliminary deductions (which 
have been dealt with above) have been made, the master and 
bis man divide what remains. First the master deducts his 
mdlikdna, the seed-grain, and the value of the mdhls of the 
well used cp during the season. The remainder i3 then 
divided, so that the ddhjogia gets half the share he would 
have got had he been the owner of the yoke of bullocks he 
minded. The master pays for the seed of jotcar eaten by tbo 
bullocks. Sometimes the ddhjogia gets an advance from his 
master, for which he pays no interest, and which is recovered 
as may be arranged. The ddhjogia, or half-yokeman, is the 
more commonly found farm-servant. For each yoke one man is 
usually considered necessary. But five men are enough for six 
yokes. One man is required to drive the cattle at the well, 
and another to open and close the water channels leading into 
the beds. When these men have done their turn of work, they 
have to be relieved by two others. A fifth man is required to 
look after the bullocks not at work. The persons employed in 
turning on the water must be stout feliows ; but the cattle- 
drivers may be boys or old men. The herd will usually be a 
well grown lad. 


Chapter III, D- 

Yillage Com- 
munities and 
Tenures. 

Farm servants — 


The figures in the margin exhibit the existing number of Village •Jfic#r». 

these in the tahsils of 
this district. The vil- 
lage headmen succeed 
to their office by here- 
ditary right, subject to 
the approval of Deputy 
Commissioner, each 
village having gener- 
ally one, some large vil- 
lages and a few small 
ones, have each three or 
four lambarddrs. They 
all represent their cli- 
ents in dealing with the 
Government, and are 
responsible for the performance of their duties, such as the 
collection of the revenue, carrying out the orders of Gov- 
ernment, and reporting all deaths, and abscondings, Ac., of 
mafiddrs, and at e bound to assist in the prevention and 
detection of crime. The numerous small scattered well plots 
in the district have generally a separate lambarddr for each, 
sometimes even more than one. Such plots, as a rule, originated 


Tali sil. 

j 

Zaildary.j 

• l 

Village 

head- 

men. 

11 untgomery 

! s 

7 

543 

Gugera 

; 10 ; 

660 

Dipalpur 

11 ; 

814 

Pakpattan 

10 

635 

Total . 

.. | 3S 

2,661 
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in separate grants from Government, and at the time of the 
grant each grantee was either tacitly or specially recognized 
as lambarddr. Proposals are being worked out for the reduc- 
tion of many of these petty lambarda.rix. The office of chief 
headman or ala lambarddr has recently been abolished through- 
out the district. Zailddrs are appointed under the ordinary 
rules. The lambarddr is remunerated by a live per cent, cess 
on the fixed and fluctuating land-revenue of his villages, which 
is known as pa;hotra. 

Proposals have been submitted for a reconstruction of zailt. 
The head-quarters of those proposed with the prevailing tribes 
in each are as follows : — 




w 

O 

c; 


Taiibjl. 

Zail. 

! M 

IS 

CE O 
> 
d> 

^ *- 
*5 — 

Prevailing tribe. 



! i 

£ ~ 


- 






Kamalia 

. a 

Rs. 

4,806 

Kharral. Arora, Sayad, Kathia. Jakhar. 
Chishti. 


Chichatvatui . 

. , 40 

3.611 

Kathia, Arora Sanpal. 


Harappu 


1,880 

Kathia. Fatiana, Hans, Bagbela, Sahu. 

« 

Dhaulri 

11 

2,002 

Kathia, Sayad, Baghela, Webniwal, Dadra. 
Khttgga, Duilu. 

O 

Moutgotnert . 

. | 53 

2.756 

Murdatiu. Fatiana. Sayad, Sagla. Kathia, 
'Parana. Bodla. 


Nur Shah 

. ' W 

3.090 

Arora. Khagga. Sayad, Fatiana, liiloch. 
Wattu. 


Garli 

11 

Ofi 

Ct 

o 

cr 

Fatiana. Sayad, I'uihana. Khagga. IV’ahU. 
Kureshi. 


Ckendpur 

. ' 30 

4,643 

Manes, Kharral, Khatri. Bath, Chadhar. 


Btudieke 

. 32 

6,203 

Kliarral, Await, Manes, Khatri. 


Faridabad 

.. 29 : 4,338 

Kharral, A wan, Mahtatn. 


Dauabuil 

40 ; 6,981 

Kharral. Arora, Khatri. Sat ad. 


Jbauira 

o?5 

5.411 

Kharral. Wattu 

~ 

Gugera 

.. ol 

5.100 Wattu. Khitrral. bay ad. 


A k liar 

.. IS 2 320; Siuilliu Jat, Kharral, Aram, Mughal. 


Jamlrakt) 

3U 

5.40-1 

Kharral. Khatri, Khichi, Sayad, 


Majmlke 

1 

3d 

i 

5,571 

Kharral. Chakarkc. Biloch, Jat Sikh, Bhati, 
Rajput, Arain. 


Mirak 

i 

.. ; i\ 

i 

4,oSj; Kharral, Mujiaua, Khatri. 
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1 

j 

Tahsil.j Zai!. 

j 

i 

tc 

£ 

O 

£ 

rs g 
c o 

ca ® 

9 

~ ~ 

i j* 

< 

Prevailing tribe. 


i 


Rs. 

■ 


Shergarh 

3f> 

6,6151 Savad, Arora, Sheikh, Arain, Kamboh. 

i 


Dipalpnr 

41 

0.265 

Khatri, Arain, Kamboh, Arora, Khokhar, 
Wattu, 


| Jlanehnrian 

38 

9.330 

Kamboh, Arora. Sarai, Sayad, Arain. 


1 W endla 

31 

10.7-45 

Khatri, Kamboh. Pathan. Wattn. 


! Have! i 

50 

6.200] Rajput, Gil, .Tat Sikh, Arora, Wnttn, 
Khatri. Chishti, Kharral. Mahtam. 

3 

-c 

bharanga 

1 

t7 

6,572 

Mahar. Wattn, Kharral. Mahtam, Arora. 

5 

Basirpm* 

83 

16.015 

Pathan. Arora. Warm, Khatri. Arain, 
Chishti. 


Atari 

57 

0.437 

Pathan. W-.uin, Mahtam. 


Dograi 

•17 

11.805 

Phularw in. Kh-un. Warm. Mahtam, .Tat. 
Sikh. 


Shahnur 

52 

1 1 ,905 

Kamboh, A ruin. S*ynd. Arora 


Dhulinna 

37 

0.675 

Kamboh. Arnr. ,iar. Kujpur. (’h’.jJvti. Avoiu, 
Mahtam. 


Rimga Hayat .. 

34 

6.025 

Pathtn, Waiiu. Kluuu. Ar«u i 


Malka Han* 

2fi 

3.510 

Arora, Rodin. Khafri. >ayrui. 


Sheiklinpnr 

43 

2.055 

Chishti. -loi*. a. Arora, Snvad. 


Tihbi 

At 

6.412 

Rajput, Arora, t‘hi>hii. Sayad, Kamboh 
Rath. Toiva. 

/! 

Hot a 

43 

1.308, 

Arora, Chhhti. Savad. Phndhi. Rotiana 
Rath. 


Kalyann 

31 ! 

4.555 

Arora. Sayad. .Tat, Dogur. 

* 

Chamvar 

35 

5.725 

Jat, Rajput, Kamboh. Jat Sikh. Rogar. 
Khatri, Wattu. 


Pakpattan 

1 

41 

5,442 

Arora, Chi shii, Jar Sikh. Khatri. Rilocb. 
Watrn. 


Malleke Taruke 

38' 

3,547 

Wattu, Mahtam, Rodla, Arnra, Pathan. 


Ohmoariwala .. 

32 



6,485 

Wattu, Mahtam, Khatri Arora, Jat Sikh, 
Kamboh. 


At the Settlement of 1874 zaildars were appointed over 
clusters of villages. These office-holders are meant to serve as 
a link between the Government officers and the lambardart. 


Chapter III, D. 

Village Com- 
munities and 
Tenures. 

Vi! Intro officers. 


Zaildais. 
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Zailddr*. 


Jnimddn. 


FatydrU. 
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They were selected with reference to their personal fitness and 
the influence they possess among their clansmen. As far as 
coaid be managed, villages of the same clan were included in 
the same zail ; but, of course, this principle could not be carried 
out in its integrity. The zailddr is lambarddr of one or more 
villages, and as such receives his remuneration as lambarddr. 
As zailddr he is at present paid a deduction of one per cent, 
from the fixed and fluctuating land revenue of his zail ; but it 
is proposed to arrange zailddrs in grades, and give them fixed 
grade pay out of a fund formed by deduction from the land 
revenue of the district. The grades proposed are as follows : — 


Tahsi'l. 

i 

1st, grade, 2nd gradej 
Rs. 150. : Rs. 125. ' 

3rd grade. 
Rs. 100. 

! 

1 

Huger* 

2 C 

•> 

Montgomery 

1 -1 

? 

Dipalpor 

•j 5 

O 

Pikpatmu 

3 1 .-j 

1 ; 

Total ... j 9 | 20 

2 

L . 


In the Dip&lpnr and Pakpattan tahsfls small portions of 
waste land were at last settlement exempted from revenue by 
Government and made over to the zailddrs. Similar grants 
were made in some cases in Gugera and Montgomery, but as 
they were not made in a strictly correct manner, the zailddrs 
have occasionally not been able to get possession. It has now 
been proposed to abolish these grants. The average nnmber of 
estates in each zail is >38. Ot the zailddrs six are Kharrals anil 
six Wattus, and five are Aroras ; the Khatris, Kathia, Tatianas, 
Joizas, Jat Sikhs and Kambohs have each two representatives ; 
and the Khaggas, Maranas, Sandran6s, Mnghals, Phnlarwans, 
Pathans, Arars, Hans and Ghishtis one each. 

In addition to the zailddrs it has been proposed to appoint 
38 sufaidposh inamdars on Rs. 40 per annum, one to each zail. 
The post of ala lambnrdar has been abolished. The number of 
lambardars in the disrict is 2, Go I, which gives about 7 lambarddrs 
to every fonr estates ; many men are lambarddrs in more than 
one estate. 

. According, to, proposals which Igvv.^i been ,, submitted^ the 
•fcfWgtb ,W»4 PUJ of the pati/^ifi staff, will bp as. follow* ■ « ' 
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Tahsil. 

Number of Pattvaris. 

Averages per 
Circle. 

o 

'O ^ s 

c2 r-i © 

sc a 

OQ O 
5 ; 

5 ai 1 

© ^ 

T3 <M el' 

£ o 1 

s* <r. 

&c C j 

® 2 
2, 
s 
-?1 

§l III 

O -• j £ 00 • 

■3 O - Ua £ 

c- l"H a, | 33 ^ a, 
m cr. yt a . 

6C E K E 

a * £ p ® 
^3 — = \-c c - ! 

W S5 I 

Total. 

Estates. 

Total area. 




i 


! 41 

] 

Acres. 

Montgomery 

15 ! 

1C 

7 i 

3 


6 

5,637 

Gugera 

18 

18 

10 1 

3 

49 

7 

) 

5,401 

Dipalpnr j 

31 

32 ! 

15 

4 

82 

C 

6,583 

Pakpattan 

19 

20 

10 

3 

| 52 

7 

] 7,973 

Total 

83 

1 

85 

42 

13 

224 

7 

6,474 


Chapter III,D- 

Vill&ge Cem- 
muaitiee awl 
Tenure*. 

Patu ' aris . 


There are no Hindi-khwdn patwaris. The pay of patwdri 
is all fixed. 


The patwdri , we are told, is the village servant. In this TilB 
district he never was, and never will he, a village servant. He 
is, as Captain Elphinstoue says, “a new creation of our 
Government. ” The dharwai, who still flourishes, was the vil- 
lage accountant ; the modern patwdri corresponds rather to the 
Sikh mutsaddi. The dhanoai still keeps the village acconnts 
and weighs the grain as he did of yore. He keeps a shop, and 
generally takes the contract for the collection of the dharat. 

His papers are drawn up in Lande, not Gurmukhi. In former 
days he used to accompany the mutsaddi , and make a copy of the 
papers prepared on the field ; and he assisted the lamhardar ill 
collecting the revenue from the tenants, and waited on travellers. 

In 1863 it was proposed to employ the dharwais as a subordinate 

patwdri agency, it appeared then that ia some villages there 

was no dharuoai, in some there were two. Some dharwais 

actually collected the revenue aud paid it in. The patwaris got 

all their information from the dharwais. So books with columns 

were prescribed for the use of dharwais. But the dharwais did 

not use them, and the whole thing came to nothing. The 

dharwai is the village servant. The patwdri is a Government 

servant. Village watchmen are paid at the rate of Ks. 3 per Village watclm*n 

mensem. Their beat includes often more than one village. The 

amount due is hdchhed every six months. 

Mortgages are of two kinds in this district. In one form. Mortgage*, 
known as lekhd viukhi , the mortgagor manages the cultivation. 

Tho mortgagee pays the revenue and takes the produce. Ac- 
counts are made up aunually, and interest is charged. If the 
produce is in excess of the expenses, the surplus is credited to 
the mortgagor ; aud if less, he is debited with the deficiency. 

Sometimes the mortgagee takes possession and manages the estate. 

In the second form of mortgage, called vidj panara, no acconnts 
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Chapter III, D- are kept. No interest is charged. The mortgagee holds the 
... ’ land till the mortgage-money is paid up. He is responsible for all 

muaifiesand ^ oss > an< ^ takes all the profit that may accrue on the land. It is an 
'CenUM. ordinary usufructuary mortgage. Both forms are common on the 
Mortgages. Sutlej ; on the Ravi the leTcha mukhi form is the more frequent. 

A stipulation for conditional sale after a fixed period ( bai-bil ■ 
irafa) is often inserted in the deed in both forms of mort- 
gage. 

Poverty or w»al i h Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 

of- the proprietors. land . Tables Nos< XXXIII and XXXIII A show the operations of 
the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the extent 
of civil litigation. The old agriculturists mentioned in Table No. 
XXXII include many Aroras and Khatris who, although they are 
now money-lenders, were proprietors at the settlement of 1371-72, 
and are therefore shown in the returns as old agriculturists. 
Mr. Purser wrote as follows on the subject of the indebtedness of 
the agricultural classes : — 

“ The revenue and the seed are usually borrowed ; and there are very tew vil- 
lages that are not seriously in debt. This is a matter of little importance so long 
as the kordr does not try to oust the proprietors and get the land into his own 
hands. But such a course is very rare in this district, because, except in the canal 
villages, a kardr makes a great deal more as creditor of the owner of the land than 
he would as owner himself. But the people are very bitter about the exactions ol 
the karar*, and make unpleasant comparisons between now and the good old Sikh 
times. Then, if a man owed a kardr money, and they could not arrange matters, 
the case went before the kdrdd.r. The kdrddr had the kavdr’s books examined, and 
on being told how much principal and how much interest was due, he would say ■ 

‘ strike off so much interest ! ’ Then he would inquire how many cattle the debtor 
bad. He would be told, so many. ’ And wliat are they worth ? ’ ' Ten rupees 

each head.’ ‘ Good ! the birdr must take the cattle at Ks. 12 each in payment ol 
his debt j ’ and everybody went off satisfied. Now the debtor offers cattle; but 
the creditor prefers chehra shdhi rupees. A suit is the consequence, and the debtor 
has to pay the costs in addition to the claim. The creditor who before the suit had 
no desire *to have the cattle, suddenly discovers that they are not without merit. 
He executes his decree, attaches the cattle worth Rs. 10 each, and buys them him- 
self for Rs. a. There is a great deal of truth in this account of matters ; hut 1 he 
fact seems to be totally forgotten that the karirs did not rob the people then so 
much as they do now, simply because the Sikh kdrddr took very good care that the 
people should have nothing whereof to he robbed." 

With the exorbitant interest generally charged and the 
mortgagees’ opportunities for juggling with the prices at which 
produce is credited the lekhd mukhi form of mortgage generally 
precludes any possibility of redemption. In addition to the 
indebtedness secured by mortgage there is, of course, a very large 
amount of floating debt on boob account or secured by bonds. 
The latter class of liability it is which is more directly harmful to 
the zam'mdar thau the actual alienation of land ; indeed the 
former is generally the cause and precursor of the latter ; the 
result is due to the extortionate interest charged on floating 
accounts ; very commonly the rate is 4 pies (pakka pniaa) per 
rupee per mensem which is equivalent to 25 per cent, per 
annum. 

The following figures show the percentages of total area 
under mortgage with possession in 1896-97 : — 
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Tahsfl. 


Montgomery 

Gugera 

Dipalpur 

Pakpattan ... 

Total District 


; Total To old To new 

I mortgaged, agriculturists, i agriculturists. 

] ' I 



Chapter III, D- 

Tillage Com- 
munities and 
Tenure#. 

Poverty or wealth 
of the proprietors. 


The proportion is not alarming in any tahsil, but it is quite 
sulhciently high in the first two. Under the action of processes 
now at work it will, no doubt, increase. As regards causes of 
agricultural indebtedness the assessment reports prepared 
during the recent settlement should be consulted. They may 
be summarized as follows : — 

(£) The thriftless and extravagant disposition of many 
of the agricultural tribes. 

(ii) The heavy capital expenditure involved in the con- 
struction and maintenance of wells and in a minor 
degree of canal water-coursc-s, both of which, but 
more especially the former, are essential to success- 
ful agriculture. Under this head may also be in- 
cluded unrecouped advances to tenants. 

[id) The precarious nature of agricultural incomes in 
this district, depending as they do on precarious 
river flood and rainfall. 

(iu) The rise of an enterprising and energetic class of 
traders and money-lenders, fostered as it is by our 
educational and legal system, and hankering as 
it does for land both as a source of income and a 
door to social consideration. 

(v) Our alien law of contract and the consequent ten- 
dency tc regard the zavunddr as a free agent 
capable of properly judging of his own interests ; 
a tendency which is exaggerated when the ad- 
ministration of the law is left in the hands of 
native Judicial officers of the money-lending and 
trading classes. 

(tt) The fact that the zammdar incurs debt in cash and 
has to discharge it by delivery of grain which 
may be and is credited at a depreciated rate. 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE AND ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and 
Chap ter I V, A. irrigation, and for Government waste land ; while the rainfall is 
Agriculture and shown in Tables Nos. Ill and IIIA and B. Table No. XVII 
Arboriculture, shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives 
General statistics the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the 
of agriculture. average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found 
in Table No. XX II. Further statistics are given under their 
various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of field 
labour, have already been noticed in Chapter III, Section C. 

Agricultural The months of the year are known by the following 
calendar. The, J J b 

weather. 


names ; 


Chetr, middle of March to middle of 

April. 

Visakh „ 

April ., 

May. 

Jeth 

May 

J une. 

Har 

June 

July. 

Sanwan „ 

July 

August. 

Bhadrou 

August „ 

September. 

A.SSU 

September ,. 

October. 

Katik 

October 

November 

Maghar ,, 

November 

December. 

Poh 

December 

January. 

llagh „ 

January ,, 

February. 

Phagan ,, 

February ., 

March. 


The agricultural year commences on the day of the first 
full moon in Chetr. That day and the eight following days 
inaurata) are lucky days. 

Uhetk. — Rain. — Two or three moderate showers are good, 
as the rabi outturn is then better and the grain large, and 
there is less danger of the diseases kumjhi and tela. Basse 
Phagan te Chetr , an na meweghar, namewe khetar. “If it rains 
in Phagan and Chetr, neither the house nor the field will contain 
the grain.” Wind. — The wind should always be moderate. If 
strong, the grain is light and the ground dries up, and if the 
crop has been watered, the plants shake about, and the roots 
become exposed. The wind should be from the east to bring up 
rain. After rain, from the west to ripen the crops. Sunshine 
and heat should be moderate. 


Visakh .—-Rain is most injurious. It injures the grain and 
rots the straw. Wind should be hot and of average strength 
coming from the west. This dries the grain and straw, and 
facilitates threshing and winnowing ; sunshine and heat should 
be strong. In this month the spring harvest ripens, and is 
cut. 
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Jeth. — In this month the harvest operations are completed Chapter IV, A. 
and the crops housed. Weather should be as in Visakh. The . ‘rdtueand 
hotter the wind aud sun the better# Arboriculture* 

Hag. — Up to the middle of Har the weather should be as in c d a U The 
Jeth, for some crops may still be in the fields. After the middle weather, 
there should be heavy and repeated showers. These are 
favourable for preparing the land for next harvest, and for 
the production of grass. The rains should commence in this 
month. The wind should be from the east, the rainy quarter. 

Strong sunshine and heat are bad, as crops artificially irrigated 
are injured by the water getting heated. 

San wan. — Weather should be as in the latter half of Har, 

Bhadron. — In this month the crops commence to flower; 
rain is much wanted. The wind should be sometimes from the 
east, to bring on rain, and sometimes from the west to assist 
the maturing of the crops-. The sunshine and heat ought to be 
moderate. 


Assu. — Heavy rain is injurious to the flowering crops ; but 
a few light showers at the beginning of the month are of benefit 
to the rahi harvest, and injure the kharif crops little. Wind as 
before up to the middle of the mouth, then west. Sunshine and 
heat should be moderate. The month is thus described 

Assu mdh nirale ; 

Dihdn dhiipdn ; ratin pale. 

“ Assu peculiar month, sunshine by day, chills at night.” 

Katie. — There should be no rain, as rain stops the rabi 
sowing, and spoils the ripe autumn crops. However, it never 
does rain in Katik. The wind should be from the west, and not 
strong, as otherwise irrigated lands of the rabi harvest dry up. 
Heat and sunshine should be moderate. 

Maghar. — The weather should be as in Katik. Frosts a^ 
night retard the growth of the crops. 

Poh.— I t should rain in Poh, according to the saying — 

Wase Pohtn mahin, 

Kaun dkhe merijami ndhin? 

"If it rains in Poh aud Magh, who will say my (crop) has 
not come up ? ” The less wind the better, as the weather is 
cold, and cattle suffer from the wind, especially from the north 
and west winds. 

Magh. —There should be rain in this month. Gentle wester- 
ly breezes are good for the crops, as they bring them on and 
keep off Jcunghi and tela. The north wind is injurious, as it is 
cold and dries up the crops. The east wind, too, is hurtful, 
according to some, hut not so according to others. 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Agricul tura I 
calendar. The 
weather. 


Phagan. — The weather in this month should be of the same 
kind as in Cketr. This is the end of the cold weather. 

Pala gayd singdlidn charhde Phagan Mali, 

Turidn bhi ihulidn sattidn charhde Phagan Mdh : 

“ The cold weather went for horned cattle at tlie commence- 
ment of Phagan ; horses, too, cast off their coverings at the com- 
mencement of Phagan.” 


The winds and The winds are the north-wind or pahdr ; the east-wind or 
ieir effects. pura ; the south-wind or dakkhan; and the west-wind, called 

dhdwi by the people, because it keeps off rain, and so floors or 
knocks down (dhaona), the farmer. Bat mahdjans call it soni 
or the golden, according to village etymology, but the word may 
coma from suna empty, or sona to sleep. The effect of the winds 
is thus expressed : — 

Dakkhan male, pura wasdwe ; 

Dhdwi xcasdedn nun wanjdwe. 


“ The south-wind collects (the clouds), the east-wind causes 
them to rain, the west wind disperses them when raining.” 
One may have too much of the east- wind though ; for “ if the 
east-wind always were to blow, that were also exceedingly 
bad:” “ Nit ghule pura, oh bhi bure se burn.* ” 

Winter and The winter rains are so important that one is tempted to 
trammer rains com- p U j. oa an equality with the ordinary summer rains. 

When the winter rains are good, the rabi crops flourish, and the 
maximum outturn is obtained with a minimum of labour spaut 
in irrigation. But the summer rains besides greatly aidiug the 
preparation of the land for the rabi sowings, produce abundant 
grass, and on this account should be held the more important of 
the two. Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, 1IIB, show the raiufall of the 
district. 


Monthly state- A statement of the operations of ploughing, sowing, and 
workB° f agricultural reaping for each month of the year is given below for conveni- 
ence of reference. When ploughing immediately precedes 
sowing, no special mention is made of it : — 


Month. 

Crops for which 
ploughing 
takes place. 

Crops sown. 

Crops cut. 

Chetr (middle of 
March to 
middle of 
April). 

i 

( 


Zifa , barley, gram. 
chu.ru 1 , ma&ar, tar- 
hon, poppy and 
saunf during the 

1 latter half. Vege- 
tables, turnips (for 
seed), and methra. 


# One more disticli, partly bearing on the weather, may be quoted. It runs 
thus : — 

Titar kambhi hulli. rdnd mnloi Jchdc : 

Oh tcas$e y oh ghur hare , bachan n a khdli jde. 

If the cloud is like partridge feathers and if a widow eat cream, the former 
will rain, the Utter will marry ; this saying will not ptove fciui il y” There ate 
several versions of this proverb. 
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Month. 

Crops for which 
ploughing 
takes place. 

Crops sown. 

Crops cut. 

Vi wish (middle of 
April to middle 
of May). 


Gharri, cotton, s a n- 
kukra , melons, reman 
and rice (in beds). 

Zira, wheat, raimn, 
gourds, gram (at 
beginning, if late). 

Jtth (middle o f 
May to middle 
of June). 

Cotton, sankukra , rice 
* (broad-cast), raicdn. 

In latter half sanm. 

Gourds and rowan. 
In second half 
china and tobacco. 

Bar (middle of 
June to middle 
of July). 


Rice broadcast, sanni , 
jowar, biijra, makki, 
kangni; pepper is 
transplanted at the 
beginning of the 
month. 

Rowan, tobacco and 
china. In first-half, 
charri aud gourds. 

(middle of 
July to middle 
of August). 

Wheat, barley, 
and sarhon. 

Rice broadcast and 
transplanted, jowar, 
Idjra , til, m o t h, 
makki. In second- 
half many. 

... 

Bhmiron (middle 
of August to 
middle of 
September). 

- ■ 

As in Sawan 

I u first-half, makki, 
nidh, and china. In 
second-half, gram, 
turnips, sarhon and 
vegetables. 

__ — __ — ~ — . 

Raivan ; in second- 
half kangni. 

As* it (middle of 
September to 
middle of Oc- 
tober). 


V e g e t ables, gram, 
char a l , masar, 
turnips, nurhon. In 
seeond-lialf poppy 
and barley. 

In first-half kangni , 
cotton, makki , rawdn 
and sankukra ; rice 
in second-half. 

Kdtik (middle of 
October to 
middle of No- 
vem ber). 

Tobacco 

Poppy and methra in 
first-half. Also to- 
b a c c o in beds. 
Wheat, barley, masar 
charal , zira, and 
vegetables. 

Rice in first-half ; 
cotton, bdjra , makki, 
pepper, sankukra , 
and $ ann i. In 
secoud-lialf jowar, 
moth , mah, mung, til, 
and sugarcane. 

Maghar (middle 
of November 
to middle of 
December). 

Tobacco 

Barley in first-half. 
Wheat and zira . 

In first-half jowar, 
moth, mah , mung, 
and til. Cotton, 
sugarcane, pepper 
aud sanni during 
whole month; china 
and tops of turnips 
in half. 


Chapter 17, A- 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Monthly state- 
ment of agricultural 
works. 
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Month. 

Crops for which 
ploughing takes 
place. 

] 

Crops sown. 

Crops oat. 

Poh (middle of 
December to 
middle of 
January). 

■ 

Tobacco, cotton, 
vegetables and 
sugarcane if it ! 
rains* 

Zira. 

In first-half cotton 
and china. Sugar- 
cane, pepper and 
tops of turnips the 
whole month 

Magh (middle of 
January to 
middle of Feb- 
ruary). 

As in Poh 


Turnips (roots). 

Phagan (middle 
of February to 
middle of 
March). 


Sugarcane, pepper 

1 in beds, melons, ve- 
i getables, china, 

! rawan , and trans* 

! plant tobacco. 

i 

I Turnips in first-half. 


The soils of the district are, as usual in the plains, of three 
kinds : clay, loam, and sand. By loam is meant a mixture of 
clay and sand. The common name for clay soil is sikand or 
pakki in the trans-Ravi portion of the Gugera tahsil, and mal 
in the south-western part of Pakpattan. A sandy soil is 
known as retli, and a loamy soil as gasra. In the purest sikand, 
however, there is always some slight admixture of sand, and no 
retli is cultivated that does not contain some little clay. The 
quantity of pure clay or sand, respectively, is so small though 
that it need hardly be considered. Sikand is the Hindu- 
stani dakar. Gasra is rausli, and retli is bhur. If well culti- 
vated, sikand is the best soil, and will give the largest 
outturn ; but with the system of cultivation now in vogue among 
the people, gasra must be held to rank first. Sikand is the 
only soil in which rice is grown, chiefly it would seem because it 
is the only soil which, when thoroughly saturated, will support 
the bullocks ploughing it up. Seed does not germinate in it as 
well as in gasra, and so a larger quantity of seed-grain, about 25 
per cent, more, is required. OwiDg to its greater capillarity it is 
considerably less absorbent than gasra, and water consequently 
lies longer on its surface before percolating down. The irriga- 
tion beds or kiaris on sikand soil can thus be more quickly 
filled up with water than on gasra, and the zamindar therefore 
considers that sikand can be more quickly irrigated than 
gasra, Sikand, however, dries more quickly. There is usually 
a sandy substratum to both kinds of soil ; but it is not unfre- 
quently much nearer the surface when sikand is the upper 
crust than when gasra is. This substratum is said to act as a 
sponge, and absorb the water poured on the land, and its being 
nearer the surface in sikand soils is one cause why more water 
is required. Another cause is the greater evaporation that 
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takes place owing to the non-absorbent qualities of sikand Chapter IV, A. 
which are due to its great capillarity. Two waterings of sikand ^ ricnlture and 
are stated to be required where one watering of gasra would be Arboriculture, 
sufficient. Sikand is of a blackish colour, it splits into fissures Soils, 
when drying after irrigation, and is very hard, as a walk across 
a rice-field will prove. The test of sikand, if one is in any 
doubt, is to throw a lump into the air. If on reaching 
the ground it splits into little pieces, the soil is sikand; if it 
pulverizes completely it is gasra. This latter soil is soft, and Gai ru. 
of a soft brown colour when irrigated. It is excellent soil for 
all crops, except rice ; and is much liked bv the people on 
account of the little labour and irrigation it requires to produce 
a good outturn. If it has not been sufficiently ploughed, or if 
there is any admixture of kallar, it will crack too after irriga- 
tion, but not to the same extent as sikand. Sikand is common 
in the tract lying near the Deg ndla in the Gugera tahsil ; in 
estates irrigated from the Khauwah Canal in Dipalpnr and in 
parts of the canal-irrigated tract in the Pakpattan tahsil and 
generally in lowlving areas which receive local drainage. In 
the rest of the district gasra or loam of varying consistency is 
the prevailing soil ; when the admixture of sand is marked it is 
sometimes known as relli or hauli ; but tbe latter term simply 
means light. Sandy soil is of poor quality and khip, burn, 
and resham flourish on it ; though found in light gasra too. 

The soil of the Ravi riverain is generally of more uniform and 
better quality than that of the corresponding portions of the' 

Sutlej tahsils. Soils impregnated with soda and other salts 
and known as kallar or kallardthi is common. It is often hard Kallarathi. 
and clayey. It is found extensively in the Gauji Bar ; in part 
of the Sandal Bar bordering oti the Ravi riverain ; in the 
tract between tbe Ravi and the Deg ndla ; in the north- 
western part of the Pakpattan tahsil ; in a good many of the 
older estates in the Dipalpur tahsil which have been long 
under canal-irrigation, and in several riverain estates in that 
tahsil. When the kallar is not bad, wheat can be grown with Kalar-short, 
fair success. Other crops do not do so well. The seed is 
sown in such soils with a drill and not broadcast, as is usual in 
good land. Soil impregnated with kallar is highly non-absorb- 
ent. Up to the present the canals have done very little dam- 
age, as regards producing it. 

As a rule, the soil of the district is of good quality and the 
people rarely complain of it. It is not unlikely that it has 
grown somewhat old and exhausted in the older canal-irrigated 
tracts, but there is no reason to think that any serious deteriora- 
tion has taken place. The vicissitudes of seasonal conditions 
ensure a certain amount of rest and fallow. 

With a scanty and precarious rainfall anything like system- Means of culti- 
atic ban mi cultivation in this district is impossible. Agricul- vatlon - 
ture depends almost entirely either on artificial irrigation from 
wells or inundation canals, or on river floods {saiidb) or river 
water lifted by jhalldrs (dbi). Eveu wells if unassisted by canals 
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or river floods atv except in seasons of unusually good rainfall 
a precarious and unreliable means of cultivation. In tracts 
entirely dependent on them, cultivation is generally confined to 
.scattered plots which are favourably situated for collecting 
local rain drainage such as is, and if the district had to depend 
on its wells alone, it would soon become an uninhabited desert. 
With the exception of a comparatively few scattered estates 
varying in size from 50 acre well-plots to fairly sized villages, 
cultivation is confined to tracts which have in more or less 
recent times received river floods or floods from the Deg, or 
which are irrigated by the SutD] Inundation Canals. 

The inundation cauais have been noticed in Chapter I. 
The dates at which they commence and cease flowing are 
uncertain, depending partly on the rise ani fall of the 
rivers, and partly on the direction in which the main stream 
runs. From the middle of May to the middle of September 
may be taken as the normal time for the canals to flow. Under 
ordinary circumstances they thus supply full irrigation lor the 
sowing and ripening of the khcir'ij crops, though not seldom wells 
have to be worked to afford moisture tor sowing when they begin 
to flow late or to ripen crops wneu the flow ceases too soon. For 
the rubi crops the canals can give only the preliminary flushing, 
and wells have to be worked to ripen wheat ; although in many 
places wheat sown on canal water can with fair winter rainfall 
be matured in areas of suitable quality and situariou. The 
system on which the Government canals are administered , and the 
arrangements lor their clearance, are described in Chapter V. 

The inundation canals are doubtless uncertain. Sometimes 
they fail just in time ro ruin the harvest ; hut for ail that tlu-y 
are most essential to the prosperity or the country irrigated by 
them. They hav" considerably raised the water-level in the 
wells, among other benefits. Without them the Dipalpur 
tahsil would he as dreary a waste as the western portion ot 
Pakpattao. Canal- water i-., according to popular report, better 
than svell-water tor all crops except onions, melons, and tobacco, 
but it is held to he good for cotton and other plants that flower 
conspicuously, to water them with well-water just before they 
flower, as canal-water is too 

The greater portion t f the cultivated land of the district is 
watered from wells, of which there were 10,884 in the district 
in 181*6-07 ; of these ‘.' ; o y 8 weie in use. The use of the Ino and 
charsa is not known. Water is raised bv the Persian-wheel. 
Wells are lined with brick-work, m which case they are called 
pakka ; or they have no such lining, and are known as kneha. 
The depth of the well to the water varies from a few feet in the 
kurtds and donas along the rivers to about 60 feet or more iu the 
Ganji Bar and the Sandal Bar. The cost of a well and the area 
it can irrigate annually depend very much ou the depth to the 
water. The area a well can water depends so much ou the 
nature of the soil, the character of the season, the quality of the 
cattle employed, and the industry of the cultivators, that it is 
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not possible to say the area irrigated is so much, neither more Chapter IV, A- 

nor less. Mr. Purser found the average area irrigated in the . , 

spring was just 3^ acres per yoke, in fair average soil, with A Arboriculture- 

water 25 feet from the surface. This would give about 25 acres wel ls <-eneral- 

as the area irrigated from a well per annum. The area, how- Area irrigable from 

ever, varies in different parts of the district ; fair averages would a Tte11 in a J' ear - 

be 25 acres in Dipalpur, 20 acres in Pakpattan and Gnaera and 

15 acres in Montgomery. Including chaid-nahri and chcihi-saildba 

land, no doubt more than 30 acres might be irrigated from a 

well. The cost of constructing a single-wheeled pakkci -well 

varies from Rs. 250 to Rs. 550. The depth of water, the cost of 

a well, and the area irrigable by it, are shown for different 

parts of the district in maps attached to Mr. Purser’s 

Settlement Report. In sinking a well, a hole rather larger Construction of 

than the proposed brick cyliuder is dug down to the sand. b ’ 

This is called par. Then a circular frame is laid down in the 
par, and the cylinder of brick and mud, or in rare cases of 
brick and lime, is built on it. When this has got a few feet 
above the surface, the sand and earth inside and under the 
chak are dug out, and hoisted up and thrown aside. As the 
cylinder sinks, it is built up at the top. The excavation, after 
laying down the chak till the -water is reached, is called tor. Id 
is made by a class of men called tolas or thobas. The tola is 
armed with a broad heavy pick-shovel like an exaggerated kahi 
or kassi. This he strikes into the sand or earth, and when it 
has got a good grip it is pulled up with its load by those above. 

When the water is reached the excavation is called tobdi. On 
the water becoming deep the toba has to dive. The work is 
very hard, and he is fed in the most sumptuous way. As soon 
as the cylinder has been sunk deep enough, the parapet is 
completed, and the wood-work put in its place. There is no 
fixed depth to which a cylinder should be sunk below the water 
level. If the chak rests on firm soil, a smaller depth will suffice 
than when the foundation is shaky. In a single-wheeled well 
the diameter of the interior of the cylinder will be ten to twelve 
feet, and the thickness of the brick-work from eighteen inches 
to two feet. Sometimes in sinking a well, hard sticky clay 
occasionally mixed with kankar, called jillhdn , is met with. If 
there is much of this, it is found impossible to sink the large 
cylinder or kothi, and a smaller one has to be sunk inside it. 

Similar smaller cylinders are sunk, when the water-level 

in well has fallen, or the bottom has given way. They 

are known as bachcha. The cost of sinking a well which Cost of shaking a 

was 40 feet deep and one mile from the brick-kiln is given in ' ve!1 - 

great detail by Mr. Purser at page 91 of his Report. It 

amounted to Rs. 300-7-6. The account begins with an item 

of Re. 1-4 for gur, for good luck, and ends with Rs. 2 given in 

charity. A toba will be fed in this way : flour, oue ser four 

chittdks ; dal, two chittdks ; ghi, two chittdks ; sugar, three 

chittdks ; and tobacco, two chittdks. The labourers get some 

parched gram in the afternoon to encourage them. Wells Double-wheeled 

are built sometimes large enough to allow of two Pen-mu -wheels or 
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working at the same time. Such a well is called lean. Its 
cylinder has an interior diameter of about 15 feet. It costs 
about one-quarter/or as much as one-third more than a single 
well of the same depth. When water is near the surface, 
and the supply is good, such double wells are common. But 
where the water-level is deep tenants dislike working at wans ; 
for the men working one wheel may be put to ranch inconveni- 
ence by those at the second wheel driving on their bullocks at 
an extraordinary pace, and so reducing the water-level below the 
limit reached by the buckets of the first wheel. In this district 
wells have no springs. They are filled by percolation. In 
some wells the water level is never much reduced — the water 
is then said to be pakka-pdni. In some the water-level is 
reduced by ordinary working of the well ; the water in this case 
is called ubkds. If a well is not subject to much influx of sand, 
it is cleaned out once in 10 or 12 years, but otherwise in five or 
six. The cost is small. As long as the water is shallow, 
the cultivator does the clearance himself ; when it becomes 
deep, tobds are employed. Kacha wells are not common. They 
are found only near the rivers. Sometimes they last very 
well — four or five years ; but two years would be a high average. 
They are very uncertain, and may tumble in at any moment ; 
and sometimes do, just when they are wanted to mature the 
crops. From the bottom to a few feet above the water they are 
lined with a cylinder made of wood, or branches cf pilchi or 
kdna. They cost about Rs. 20, of which a little more than half 
is the cost of excavation. Such wells are the only ones found 
in tracts subject to serious inundation, as it matters little whether 
they are knocked in or not. The irrigating capacity of a kacha. 
well is but little inferior to that of a pakka well. 

The wood-work of a well is called harat. This is the ordi- 
nary Persian-wheel. It consists of many parts, the names of 
which are given in great detail by Mr. Purser. The size of the 
wheel depends upon the depth of the well. The larger it is, the 
easier work for the bullocks. The jora or horizontal and vertical 
wheels are made of kikar, but on the Ravi ukhdn is sometimes 
used. A jora of ukhdn costs Rs. 20 ■ of kikar, about Rs. 30. 
The mdhal or rope frame to which the buckets are fastened is 
made of munj. Ropes made of dab grass are sometimes used, 
but they last only a month. On an average five mdhals are 
required in a year, and cost about Rs. 2 each. In kacha wells 
the mdhal is subjected to rougher treatment than in a pakka 
well ; and so seven or eight mdhals are used up in a year. The 
size of the water-pots depends on the depth of the well — the 
deeper the well the smaller the pots. Where wells are deep, 
there will be 11 or 12 to the hath of depth , where shallow, 9 to 
10. The usual number is 10 or 11. 

A jhalldr is merely the Persian-wheel of a common well 
transferred to the bauk of a canal, the margin of a jhil, or the 
high bank of a river or creek. A small pool is excavated 
immediately below the jhalldr to collect the water, and afford 
the wheels a sufficient surface to work upon. As almost the 
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whole expense consists in the wood-work, jhalldrs are construct- Chapt er 1 7, A. 

ed in great numbers, and abandoned again without materially Agriculture and 

affecting the prosperity of the zamindars. On the banks of the Arboriculture. 

Deg river, which are high and narrow, they are in universal J hollars. 

use. They are also frequently met with in favourable situations 

on the Ravi and Sutlej, but the cultivation depending on them 

in these situations is very precarious. On canals they can only 

be used for kharif crops, as they contain no water from October 

to April. In the case of an ordinary jhalldr the water is much 

nearer the surface than in an average well, and so the jhalldr 

will irrigate much more than the well ; at least half as much 

more. 

A kd.mil, or thoroughly found well, has six yokes of two Waris-method of 
bullocks each. In some cases there are as many as eight yokes, workin g a weU * 
but the average is under six. If the well is fully yoked, there 
are, as a rule, more than one set of cultivators. In this case 
they take turns at irrigating. These turns are called i van's or 
laris. The length of each bdri depends on the number of yokes 
and the aridity of the soil. The more yokes the longer each 
bdri, the drier the soil the shorter each turn. The length of the 
bdri is generally six hours in Montgomery, 12 hours in Pak* 
pattan and Gtigera, and 24 hours in Dipalpur. If there are 
eight yokes at a well, each will work one pahar or three hours ; 
if there are six, three will work duiing the day, the others 
during the night. If there are four yokes, each works one 
pahar aud a quarter; and when the fourth yoke has done its 
work, the first begins agaiu. Four yokes can keep the well 
going day and night. Less than four cannot. A well with six Area Irrigated in 
yokes will irrigate about 5 kandls, or fths of an acre of fair 2i houra - 
gasra land in 24 hours, when the water is 25 feet from the 
surface, but very much depends on the seasonal conditions ; if 
there has been good rainfall 6 or 7 kandls can be watered. The 
deeper the water and the more sandy the soil, the less the area 
irrigable. About oue acre of sikand could be irrigated by the 
same well iu the same time, but less thoroughly owing to the 
slower rate of percolation downwards in sikand as compared 
with gasra. During the hot months irrigation is carried on only 
during the night. In the cold weather each homestead well is a 
small village in itself. The cultivators with their families, 
cattle and goats, reside at it. Sheds are put up for the cattle, 
aud feediug troughs prepared ; fodder is collected in circular 
stacks made of cottou-stalks (called palla ); the oratory or 
tharha is put iu order and strewed with straw ; and every one 
Betties down to five mouths’ hard work. And standing out in 
a slushy field in one’s bare legs, a couple of hours before sunrise 
on a January morning, with the thermometer marking IU 
degrees of frost, opening and closing the water-courses leading 
into the little beds into which the fields are divided, is not the 
work those people would choose for themselves who are fond of 
calling the natives lazy. 

The area attached to a well, some, but by no means the Well cultivation, 
whole, of which is actually irrigated in any one year from the 
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Chapter IV, A. well varies considerably ; 40 to 50 acres is probably a fair 

average for a single-wheeled well. In villages where wells are 

Arboriculture^ numerous the area is often a good deal smaller ; while where 
Well culti ation well cultivation is strong and canal-irrigation to aid the well 
plentiful they are larger. In sinking a well it is always an 
object to include as much low-lying land as possible. Where 
canal-irrigation is available in plenty the outer portions of the 
area attached to the well often cannot be reached by well water, 
or only with difficulty. The well cylinder is placed as high as 
possible above the surrounding land. In a well estate which 
gets little or no aid from canal iriigation or river saildb the 
khar'if crops have to be placed as near the well as possible, 
in order to economise labour and water in the summer months. 
The small area immediately round the well, Ipcally known as 
had a, naturally gets more manure than the land at a great 
distance. The cropping here is largely dofasli. On well 
lands which receive a fair supply of canal-irrigation, those por- 
tions of the well area which are at a distance from the well 
will generally be devoted to purely canal-irrigated kbarif crops. 
The area nearer the well and the kddit will be devoted to rabi 
crops. Iu a tract where scanty rainfall and excessive beat 
. render well-irrigation especially arduous in the summer months 

rabi crops naturally occupy far the larger portion i f the well- 
irrigated cultivation. In many parts of the district, more 
especially in the Ravi, well-irrigation and river water obtained 
either by direct spill or by artificial water-courses or lifted by 
jhalldrs intermingle largely ; and iu such circumstances every 
effort is made to supplement and, as far as possible, to supersede 
the former by the latter. In fact in some parts of the Ravi 
riverain a well is regarded not so much as an indispensable 
means of cultivation, but rather as one for eking out the supply 
of river water when it is deficient in quantity or fails. 

Canal irrigated Tho combination of canal and well-irrigation has been dealt 
cultivation. with above. Canal-irrigated cultivation unaided by wells is 

found chiefly in the Sutlej tahsils. It is carried on in 
suitable and comparatively low-lying areas which receive 
sufficient water for tho sowing and ripening of khar'if crops, or 
after a flushing ( rauni ) from the canal retain sufficient moisture 
for the sowing and germination of the rabi crops, wheat and 
gram, which are subsequently ripened by the winter rainfall, 

Suil ib, The overflow of the rivers is called saildb . The flooded land 

is saildba, land. The area flooded varies greatly. Between the 
Regular Settlementof J857 and theRevised Settlement of 1872-73, 
a great and permanent decrease took place in the area inun- 
dated from 156,585 la 82,41 2 acres. The cause of this decrease 
is not clear. There may have been less water in the river than 
formerly, and there certainly had been a series of dry years. 
The Sutlej set towards the west, covering what was once culti- 
vated land with sand ; but this occurred in very few places. 
Something was due to the silting up of nallas like the Bakhil- 
■wah and Ding. Changes in the course of the rivers were 
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probably as much the cause ns anything - . In 1852, the Ravi Chapter IV, A. 
changed its course, going to the west ; and a serious decrease , . V" - ^ 
in the sailab took place in consequence in Gugera. In 1853 Arboriculture- 
the Sutlej carried away a projection of stiff clay soil on the 
Bahawalpur side uf the stream which had acted as a sort of dam, 
and the result was an immediate diminution in the sailaba lands 
of Pakpattan : and other similar changes may have occurred. 

Whatever the cause may be, the result was most disastrous. In 
many instances the abandonment of the greater portion of the 
well lands in the sailaba regions followed on the failure of the 
saildb. This is a very usual sequence of events in the Ravi river- 
ain tracts. If there is one things Jat likes nearly as much as his 
buffaloes, it is a fine fat piece of sailaba cultivation. The flood ^ th0 

saturates the land and leaves a deposit of rich mud. When the ‘ a ‘ a a ' 

river goes down and the sowing season comes, he ploughs up the tio " n ' cultlva * 

land and puts in the seed, and then can rest himself till the crop 
is ripe. If the saturation has not been through and the winter 
rains are not good, the outturn will be poor, and it may be need- 
ful to work the well (if one happens to be near by) to bring the 
crop to maturity. River flood water becomes available for agri- 
culture broadly in one of three ways — (i) by passing down 
creeks and old river beds ( budhs ) over the shelving banks of 
which it spills, flooding the adjacent low-lying alluvial land ; (it) 
by being beaded up against the apes of a sudden sharp bend 
of the river ; if the hank is at this poiut uot too high, and the 
set of the stream and the levels of the adjacent land suitable, 
the flood water will overtop the bank and spill over the 
country for many miles from the main stream of the 
river ; such spill is locally called a (Utah; ( Hi ) by chhars or 
artificial channels, which generally have their heads on creeks 
or obi river beds. Tut flood water thus made available is, when 
needful, raised to the required level by jballdrs The latter 
are generally, however, used on the high bank ol the main 
river or of the ludlix. The principal sailaba crop is wheat. 

Very few khrt' if crops are, from the nature of things, grown on 
sailaba land. Sometimes the land remains under water so long 
that it cannot be cultivated in time for the next spring harvest. 

This occurs only in very low-lying spots. The floods of the Ravi 
are more beneficial than those of the Sutlej, and the silt deposit- 
ed is generally much superior. In some instances land is 
found along the rivers sufficiently moistened by absorption, 
though not flooded, “ in produce crops without any further 
watering.” This absorption or percolation is called ugdj. It is Vj«j- 
tigaj which is one of the causes of haUar. Cultivation by AH (jhallan) cut- 
jhcilUtrs lias already been incidentally dealt with. In addition tivation. 
to being used near rivers they are extensively employed on the 
Deg nala for the cultivation of rice, and a'so to some extent on 
local depressions (ions) filled by rain water in the desert tract in 
the western part of Pakpattan. 


There is, properly speakiug, no Idrdni or rain cultivation. Cultivation. 
In a few villages on the Lahore border there may be a little in 
good seasons. But there are numerous depressions in the 
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ground into - which the drainage water of the neighbouring 
highlands pours, and in these depressions crops are grown 
without further irrigation. The area thus cultivated, and the 
quality of the produce, vary with the season, in autumn til 
and moth are usually sown ; in spring, wheat, and gram. The 
total rain cultivation of the district within village limits is only 
about 4 per cent, of the total average annual area of cultivation. 
About three-fifths of it tabes place in the kharif. But though 
the rain cultivation may be scanty and of no great value, it is an 
entire mistake to say that “drought, which, in regions that de- 
pend much on rain, form the chief cansp of distress, is not likely to 
affect materially the resources of this district.” There are few 
districts in which drought is more mischievous. Cattle die of 
starvation ; the survivors give scarcely any milk, or are unable to 
do any hard work. Dhagge turde vdftln — the bullocks cannot 
get along — is the complaint of every cultivator. The result is 
that the cultivated area is about half what it is in a good year. 
Then the white-ants commit serious ravage when there is no 
re. in ; and the yield of the crops is poor. Besides, the unfortu- 
nate agriculturist, instead of growing food for himself, has to 
grow an extra quantity of fodder for his cattle, and support 
himself and family on what he can borrow or steal. Again, 
cultivation is so expensive and requires such large means that, 
if once beaten down, the cultivating classes find it much harder 
to recover themselves than in purely hardni districts. 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and 
plough in each tahsil of the district. The agricultural imple- 
ments in use in the district are very fully described, and their 
prices stated at pages 95 to 98 of Mr. Purser's Settlement Re- 
port. They present few peculiarities ; and it does not seem 
necessary to describe them here. The names of the principal 
implements which are constantly used in the following pages 
will be found in the glossary given as an Appendix tc the 
Settlement Report. 

1 If possible in ploughing, several ploughs are brought to- 
' gether in the same field, as bullocks work better in company. 
The furrows are straight. It is quite an unknown thing to 
plough in curves. The ploughman should make his furrows as 
long as possible, according to the saying — 

Lami usii haliydn, chhcti Idwi liar. 

“ LoDg tacks for ploughmen, short for reapers.” A plough 
will break up 4 kandls of sikand or 5 kanals of gasra in a day. 
On the 5th, 7th, 9th, ]()th, 21st, and 24th of each month 
the ground is supposed to be sleeping, and it is not considered 
lucky to commence any agricultural operations on these days ; 
but, once begun on another day, there is no objection to going 
on, whether the ground is asleep or not. Sunday, Monday, and 
Thursday are the best days on which to commence sowing. 
Most crops are sown at once in the field in which they are to 
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grow. They are sown either broadcast or with the drill. In Chap ter I V, A. 

unirrigated lands, such as saildba and bardni lands, generally in ^ griculture and 

canal-irrigated lands, and where there is much kallar, the drill Arboriculture. 

null is used. In kallar soil, the object is to get the seed below Sowing. 

the mass of the kallar, which is found usually at the surface ; 

in nahri-saildb and bardni lands the object is to get the seed 

into a stiatum that will not soon dry up, and to shield it from 

the influence of the weather, which would often prove fatal to 

it in unharrowed and unrolled fields. On lands which receive 

well water ( rauni ) before sowing the seed is generally scattered. 

Some crops are, however, always sown broadcast. When the 
seed is very small, like that of poppy and til, it is mixed with 
earth before being sown, as otherwise it would be difficult to 
distribute it equally. Cotton seeds are smeared with cow-dung 
to keep them from sticking together. Some crops are grown 
from seedlings ( panlri ) raised in nurseries: such are tobacco and 
pepper, and rice on the Deg. Sugarcane is grown from cut- 
tings. In broadcast sowing the seed is held in one end of a 
sheet coming over the left shoulder ; the other end, after pass- 
ing under the right shoulder, is tucked in under the end on the 
left shoulder. Seed is not changed, and is said not to de- 
teriorate. A drill will sow nearly one acre in the day. The 
crop of coarse grows much thicker when the seed is scattered 
than when it is sown with the drill, whence the saying — 

2iali nala muthi darya. 

Except in the canal villages, seed grain is almost invariably Seed.grain genei- 
borrowed from the kardrs. They give the grain at the mar- ally borrowod - 
ket rate of the day, or a little under it, and when the harvest 
is completed, they are repaid with interest in kind, at the mar- 
ket rate of the day, or somewhat over it. A kardr gives, say, 

8 topds of grain and debits the cnltivator with one rupee. He 
charges 4 pies interest per mensem on this amount, a rate equal 
to 25 per cent, per annum ; when Har comes round, the kardr 
makes up his account and finds, say, Re. 1-2-8 due to him. The 
market price is then 12 topds; so he takes 14 topds from the 
borrower in repayment of 8 topds he lent him eight months 
before. 

After ploughing, fields that are to be artificially irrigated Harrowing— clod, 
are harrowed. The clods are broken and pulverized and the crashing, 
surface smoothed down at the same time that the seed is covered 
by means of the sohdga or clod-crusher. This is drawn back- 
wards aod forwards by a couple or four pairs of bullocks, 
ani answers its purpose very well. The man guiding the 
bullocks stands on the sohdga to increase the weight brought to 
bear on the clods. Weeding is admitted to be a good thing, Weeding, hoeing, 
but is very rarely practised. Anything more disgraceful than 
some cotton fields can hardly be imagined; here and there a 
melancholy bush in a jungle of weeds. Weeding is done either 
with the mattock or the trowel. In the former case the ground 
is dug up as well as weeded. When the trowel is used, it is not 
uncommon to manure the roots o£ the plants at the same time. 
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The former operation, which may be called hoeing, ia known as 
godi karna, the later as choki karna. Fields are not usually 
fenced near the village ; and along roads where cattle are con- 
stantly passing, fences are made of branches of kikar, karil bush- 
es, thorns, — in fact, of anything that comes handy. In river 
villages fences of pilchi are not rare, where wild pigs are about. 
They are made by sticking stout pilchi branches into the ground 
and weaving smaller branches in among them. When young, 
some crops have to be protected against deer and other animals. 
For this purpose scare-crows, called daraua, are put up. Bones, 
heaps of stones, strings fastened to sticks, are the usual scare- 
crows. But rustic art occasionally shows itself in the form of a 
straw man with one leg, and arms stretched out at right-angles 
to it ; gram, poppy, melons, charri, and wheat have thus to be 
protected. When the crop is ripening, birds have to be kept 
away from it. In the case of jovcar, makki, and bajrct, a plat- 
form cidled manna is raised on stakes or fixed on the top of a 
tree, about 10 or i 2 feet from the ground, or a mud pillar ( burji ) 
is raised to that height, and on it a watchman stands, armed 
with a khabani with which he slings mud pellets made by him- 
self at the birds-. Each time the sling is discharged it causes a 
crack, and the watchman yells. One person can watch about 
two acres this way. Poppy is watched with the khabani, but the 
watcher does not use any platform. Wheat, gram, barley, and 
moth are also watched, but not with the khabani, nor is the 
manna i in use. The watchman is provided with a long hempen 
rope, called titdla, with which he goes wandering about the field. 
Every now and then he whirls it round his head and brings it down 
with a crack. One man can watch about 10 acres this way. The 
fields are watched only at night in Assu and Kafcik, Phagan and 
Chetr. The watchmen are mostly Macbbis and Menhs. They are 
paid 3 mans ( topa ), or about 2 pakka mans for each harvest. 
Reapers arc called /dua. They belong chiefly to the class of 
village servants. But they do not confine themselves to their 
own village. They go wheiever they can get work. The 
method in which they are paid has been already noticed in the 
last chapter. Reaping is carried on during moonlight nights 
in the last few hours before day if the straw is very dry, as the 
moisture of the night air is supposed to strengthen the stalk and 
prevent the ears falling off. If clouds gather, great efforts are 
made to get in the crops, as hail is much feared at this season ; 
but hail is very uncommon in this district. Sunday and 
Wednesday are lucky days to commence reaping. As soon as 
the grain is cut it is stacked. The reaper gets his share when 
the crop has been threshed and is divided. He is paid from the 
dheri shamildt or common heap. There are several ways of 
threshing. The most common is to yoke a number of bullocks 
together, fasten the one at the left hand of the line to a post, 
round which the straw to be threshed is piled, and drive them 
round and round from right to left. This is known as khurgah mil 
gdhna, to thresh by the trampling of hoofs. Wheat and barley 
are first threshed with the phalhci or threshing-frame. A pair 
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of bullocks are yoked to the phalha and driven round tbe stake Chapter IV, 

about which the straw is heaped ; there may be several phalhas riculture and 

at work one after the other, but there are never more than four. .Arboriculture. 

One man is required with each, and a couple more with forks to Threshing 

throw the scattered straw back into the heap. One pair of 

bullocks with the phalha will thresh the produce of a quarter of 

an acre in a day. They will work 8 hours at a stretch, from 8 

a.m. to 4 p.m. in the sun. Buffaloes are never used for 

threshing 1 . When the wheat or barley has been threshed with the 

phalha, the straw is shaken up with the pitchfork, and is blown. 

on one side, while the grain falls to the bottom. Many un- 

tlireshed ears are found, and these and the grain are called 

send. They are again threshed khurgah nal without the plialha. 

Generally there are four bullocks in a row, and two rows may work 
at the same time. Each row is called merh. Only wheat and barley 
are threshed with the phalha. Rice, jowar, china , kangni masar 
charal and zira are threshed by bullocks. The straw is then 
shaken and the grain winnowed. Moth, mung, mdh, and raw an 
are treated at fiFst as wheat is after the preliminary threshing, 
and, after being well shaken, are threshed by bullocks; gram 
is treated as wheat, but. both threshings are bp bullocks. Til 
is not threshed at all ; the pods open and the grain is shaken 
out; makki, saunf and dhania are threshed with sticks. China 
is often threshed in this way. A hole about 5 feet, wide and 
2h deep is carefully plastered. The thresher takes a bundle of 
china straw by the side where the roots were, and beats tbe 
ears agaiust the side of the hole. Or else a piece of ground is 
swept and a log of wood put on it, against which the ears are 
beaten. One man is required with each merh, and there should 
be one man with a pitchfork ^or each heap. Eight bullocks 
will thresh two acres of gram, jowdr, charal or matar , or one 
acre of lice, china, or kangni in one day. Khurgah ndl thresh- 
ing and winnowing should be carried on, if possible, when there winnowing, 
is a hot wind blowing and a fiery sun blazing over-head, as the 
thorough breaking up of the straw and separation of the grain 
are facilitated by these circumstances. There should properly 
be three persons winnowing. One fills the chhajj and gives it 
to another, who shakes out the contents to the wind ; the third 
sweeps down from the heap forming below all tbe bits of stick, 
earth, straw and unthreshed ears, which are found iu the heap 
after threshing. From the time the grain is cut till it is 
finally weighed, the agriculturist has to be on his guard against 
bhult, or demons and goblins. Fortunately they are of but Goblins, 
middling intelligence, and their principal habits are well known, 
and so a goblin can be done with a little care. Till winnow- 
ing, all that need be done is to get the mulwdna of the village 
to write a charm on a piece of paper, which is then stuck in a 
cleft piece of kdna, and put on the heap of grain and straw. 

This is paid for by a fixed fee called rasuluahi. Hindus are 
said to neglect this precaution, unless there is a mulwdna iu 
their village. Greater care has to be taken when winnowing 
commences, Friday is the regular weekly holiday of the 
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Chapter IV, A. goblins, and if any cultivator commences to winnow on that 
Agriculture and ma ^ ex P ecC ,0 have bis grain vauish. When a fit time 

Arboriculture, bas come to winnow the grain, the cultivators and a couple of 

Goblins, c-hukras proceed in silence to the heap, and a couple of other men 

stay at a little distance to prevent auy living thing approaching. 
Then winnowing is carried on vigorously, but no one speaks. 
In the evening, if the operation is not complete, the charm 
remains on one heap and the other is carefully pressed down 
with the chhajj. Goblins are always asleep at night, hut any 
somnambulist is unable to do harm if this plau i3 adopted. 
When all the grain has been winnowed and the time comes to 
divide the produce, the same precautions are adopted. As the 
goblins are always asleep, or engaged on household duties, at 
noon and in the evening, one of these hours should be selected for 
weighing the graiu ; this is done with the topa ; or if there 
is any hurry, the amount of a chhajj -lull is ascertained, and the 
number of chhajjes in the heap is found. The weighman is 
provided with pieces of straw, one of which he puts down for 
each topa or chhajj. He must carefully avoid counting the 
number aloud. As soon as the quantity of graiu has been as- 
certained, the goblins are powerless. It is not clear how far 
the people really believe in these matters, or bow far they act 
up to their belief. But there are very few who do not believe 
most thoroughly iu goblins being abroad, though they some- 
times seem shy about admitting it. 

Maaure - Manured laud is commonly called gorha. Bat the proper 

name is said to be main. Some crops are always mauured, 
such as tobacco and most vegetables ; some are never mauured, 
and some only occasionally. The total manured area at the 
Settlement of 1874 was only 16^158 acres, or4'4 per cent, of the 
total cultivated lanJ. Most of the manured area was under 
wheat. Manure is supposed to force the straw at the expense of 
the ear ; aud as plougb-cattle have to be fed on green wheat, it 
is an advantage to have a thick crop of stalks. Manure consists 
of the excrement of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and human 
beings, and all sorts of refuse thrown on the village or well 
dung-heap; or of ashes, or of hallar obtained by scraping up the 
earth on the sites of old villages or brick-kiln, or where saline 
matter appears in streets and laues. Buffalo’s dung is consi- 
dered the best of all manures, especially for tobacco, as it 
increases the size of the leaves. Droppings of sheep aud goats 
are usually put iu tobacco trenches. The tobacco acquires an 
acrid and puugeut taste from this manure. The quantity of 
stable manure used depends much on a man’s means. About 
10 tons an acre is probably a fair average. From one to two 
boras, weighing about one maund and a half each, are applied 
to each maria ; that gives from 240 to 480 maunds per acre. 
The dung-heap is removed twice a year ; the cold weather heap 
in Ph4gan and Chetr, for tobacco, cotton, &c. ; and the hot 
weather heap in Asa and Katik, for wheat. Such manure is 
called dhal. A fire cf cow-dung is always burning at each well. 
The ashes are used as a top-dressing fo» poppy; aira, meihra t 
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and sag. Four boras go to the kandl. A bora of ashes is 
reckoned at a quarter of a mannd less than that of dhal. So 
nearly a ton and a half of ashes go to the acre. Ashrs are 
called suha. Kallar is applied to tobacco, pepper and cotton ; 
and to wheat, barley and onions. It is put to the roots of the 
first three, and scattered over the others ; as regards wheat and 
barley, when they are about 18 inches high, about 24 hours 
before they are irrigated, generally in Magh. Seven or eight 
boras are put on one kandl. The people collect the kallar 
themselves, and do not buy it. No attention is paid to the 
difference in soils in choosing what manure to apply. No 
manure is used, but those kinds mentioned above. Fallowing is a 
matter which is by no means universally attended to. In the 
wells with small areas, such as are found in villages where wells 
are more or less crowded together, it is largely dispensed with, 
more especially when canal water is available ; the principle 
then is to make the most of the water by sowing every acre 
possible. In the case, however, of canal-irrigated wells with, 
big areas attached, and in the case of many of the bar wells 
fallows are more or less systematically given.. Among the 
better cultivators, 'such as the Kambohs, the area attached to the 
well is divided into four portions (phirana*), each consisting of 
disconnected plots or fields ; of these two of a larger area are 
kept for rabi and the other two smaller ones for kharif crops. 
A kharif and a rabi plot are cultivated each year, and tho 
other two lie fallow. In some cases only two phi rd nan are 
made up; one lies fallow during the year and the kharif and 
rabi crops are sown in the other. As regards rotation of crops : 
on well lands which get no canal-irrigation the small kada area 
close to the well is to a considerable extent double cropped ; 
the area beyond this generally gives one crop iu the year ; 
i. e., a rabi crop one year followed by kharif iu the next. A 
succession of rabi crops can, however, be taken on the same plot 
for two or three years, but this cannot be done with the kharif 
except in the case of maize and perhaps joitiir, as kharif crop- 
plug appears to exhaust the soil more than rabi. Kharif, 
however, does well in succession to rahi on the same plot as it 
gets some advantage from the superior tillage given to the 
latter. The most distant lauds commanded by the well aio 
cropped with rabi each year as far as possible, but short rain- 
fall, of course, largely contracts this kind of cultivation ; while, 
if rainfall is good, a certain amount of bardni kharif crops, 
mainly jowdr, will be raised on the outer parts of the well estate. 

If the well lands receive plentiful canal-irrigation the low- 
lying area at a distance from the well is cropped regularly in 
the kharif and that nearer the well in the rail. On purely 
caual-inigated lands a rotation of crops occurs in the case of 
rice and gram. In rice cultivation the ground gets very little 
air, in gram cultivation a great deal : so gram succeeds rice, and 
rice gram, and the soil is benefitted. The leaves and roots of 
gram are said to be good for rice ; and then, as the rice lands 
are moist, they can be ploughed up for gram without any fur« 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Fallows •» Rotation 
of crops. 


ther trouble us regards irrigation. Manured lands may be crop- 
ped harvest after harvest till the effect of the manure is ex- 
hausted, but most land is cropped only once in the year; after 
some time the land gets an extra fallow. Forced fallows, owing 
to want of cultivators to till the land, or adverse seasonal condi- 
tions, are in most places only too common. Owing to some crops 
not being off the ground when the time for sowing others ar- 
rives, the latter cannot immediately follow the former. For this 
reason, excepting cotton, kangni, rice, s a wank and makki , none 
of the TchariJ crops are followed by rabi crops ; and the same 
remark applies, mntatis mutandis, to china, as a kharif crop. 
Cotton may be followed by methra and sinji ; rice and sawduk 
by gram, chardl, masar and coriander ; and makki by all the 
rahi crops. Kaugni is held to exhaust the soil, so no rabi crop 
follows it. As regards the spring crops, sarhon, poppy, tobacco 
onions, melons, methra and sinji may be followed by any 
autumn crop ; wheat and barley by cotton, jowdr, moth and til ; 
gram and coriander by rice, sawdnk and mdh ; zira by moth ; 
chardl by saiodnk, mdh, and mung ; and masar by almost all the 
autumn crops. 


Manner of laying At a well, fully yoked, irrigating about 25 acres in the 
out land at a well, year, the land will be laid out somewhat in the following 
fashion. Three-quarters of an acre ot early china or charri will 
be sown to bring the cattle over the end of the hot weather and 
commencement of the rains. Half a kandl will be put down 
under vegetables of sorts. The regular autumn crops will be 
an acre ; or an acre and a half of cotton ; the same of charri; one 
acre of china or kangv. i ; half a kandl of pepper and 2.\ to 31 
acres of jowdr, most of which will be cut for fodder. The regular 
spring crops will be 2£ acres of turnips or xarhon ; 15 acres of 
whtfat ; and one kandl of tobacco. This scheme gives 6A kandls 
of intermediate crops ; 6 ghomdos (or acres), 4| kandl.s of autumn 
crops ; and 17 ghomdos, 5 kandls of spring crops. Often no 
china or kangni is sown in the autumn, and sometimes a couple 
of acres of barley may be put down in place of as much wheat. 
The crops invariably cultivated are cotton and jowdr in the 
autumn, aud turnips and wheat in the spring. On canal-irri- 
gated lands there is no custom as to what crops should be sown, 
or as to the proportion of each to the others ; and cultivation 
on soAldba lands depends on the character of the inundation. 

„ . . , , Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agri- 

cultural staples. 

List •[ principal In the following list the names in English and vernacular 
crops. of the crops principally grown are given. The botanical names 

usually employed are added * 
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English name. 

Vernacular name. 


Botanical name. 

Rice 


Autu m n Crop*. 

I Dhan or munji 

Oryza sativa. 

Great millet 


1 Jotcdr 

Sorghum vulqare. 

Spiked millet 


Bdjra 

Penicillaria spicata. 

Italian millet 


Kangni 

Penisetum Italic um . 

aize 


Mtikki 

Zea mays. 

Sesamum 


Til 

Se 

amum orientate. 



iloth 

Phaseolus acontifolius. 

... 


Hang 

Phaxeolus mungo and Ph. 



Mali 

lull V, 

Phaseolus Ro:> burahii. 

Cotton 


Kapah 

Go 

ssupium hcrbaceu m. 

Hemp 

... 

Sunn or sanni 

Crotalaria juncea . 

jj 

Red pepper 

... 

Sankukra or xinjuba ra ... 

H i b isc u x ca n n u b i n us . 


Ldl Mirich 

Capsicum fastigratum. 

Sugarcane 


Paunda ( kamdd ) 

Snccharum otKcinarum. 

Melons, &e. 


Kharbuza ^e. 

Cucumis meh o, $'c. 



Autumn and Spring Crops. 
China 

Ponicum miliaceum . 

Beans 

... 

Ra wa n 

Dohchos sinensis. 

Wheat 


Spring Crops. 

Eanak 

Triticum rulgare, T. 

Barley 


Jan 

duru m. 

Hordeum hexastichum. 

Gram 


Chholi 

Cicer arietinum. 


... 

Chuml 

Lathy run saiivus. 

Lentils 

... 

Masar 

Lens esculentu. 

? 

... 

Methra 



Turnips 

... 

Oonylii 

Brasxlcn rapa. 

Rape 

... 

Sarhon 

Sniapifi juncca. 

Tobacco 

... 

Tambdku 

Xicotiana tabacum JJ'c. 

Poppy 

... 

Post 

Papavor somniferum . 


Saunf 

Falniculum vulgar?. 

Cummin 


Zira 

Cuminum officinale. 

Vegetables 

... 

Tarhuri 


* • 

In autumn, guar (Cyamnpsis psoraloides), 

vidndu-a ( Eleuxyne 

caracona), and 

saicdnk (O)disme.num frumentaceum ), all three 

pulses ; and hemp — t. 

e.y bhang (Cannabis sativa), — and senna, are 

grown, but very rarely. In spring tdrdmira 

( Brassica frucal) y 

sinji or trefoil (medicago?), dhanidn or coriander ( Conundrum 
sativum), and ajwdin ( Ptyehotis ajwdin) are occasionally grown. 

In the following 

list the time of sowing 

and cutting the 

principal crops are noted : — 



Crops. 


Time of sowing. 


Time of catting. 


Chapter IV, A, 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

List of principal 
crops. 


Time of sowing 
and cutting crops. 


Rice 


Autumn Crops. 


Middle of April to middle of May in 
beds. 

Transplant second-half of July 
Broad-cust from middle of May to end 
of July. 


) 

$ 


October. 
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Chapter IV, A. ~ 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Time of sowing Joudr 
and cutting crops. BCijra 

Knnijni 

Maize 


Time of sowing. 


... 1 Middle of June to middle of August . 
. . ! Do. uo 

... | Middle of June to middle of July 
... j Middle of June to end of August 


Til 
Moth 
M n g 
MJh 
Cotton 


... ; Middle of July to middle of August ... 
... | Do. do. 

... i First half of August 

... | Second half of August 

... ■ Middle of April to middle of June ... 


Sann or Sunni ... End of May to middle of July 


8nnl.nl ra 


Red pepper 
Sugarcane 


Middle rf February to middle of March. 1 
and middle of April to middle of June. ! 

1 

In beds middle of February to middle 
of March. Transplant about middle 
of June. 

Middle of February to middle of March .. 


Melons, &c. ... | Middle of February to middle of March.. 


China ( 1 ) ... 

( 2 ) 


Hawaii 


Wheat 

Harley 

Gram 

Chnrdl 

Mmur 
Met fil’d 

Turnips 

Snrhon 

Tobacco 


Poppy 

Saurtf 

Zira 

Vegetables 


Middle of April to middle of May, if 
sown with or ton. 

Autumn and Spring Crops 

Middle of February to middle of 
March. 

Middle of August to middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Middle of February to middle of March 
Middle of April to middle of June 
Spring Crops. 

Middle of October to middle of Decem- 
ber 

October and November 
September ami first -half of October .. 
Middle of September to middle of 
November. 

Do. do. 

Middle of September to end of October 

Beginning of Septimbcr to middle of 
October. 

Do. do. 

Second half of October in beds. Trans- 
plant from middle of February to 
middle of March. 

October 

M iddle of September to middle of Oc- 
tober 

Middle of October to m iddle of Janu- 
ary. 

September, October, and first-half of 
November 


Time of cutting. 


November. 

Middle ot October to 
middle of November. 
September. 

Middle of September 
to middle of Novem- 
ber. 

November. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Middle of September 
to end of December. 
Middle of October to 
middle of December. 
Middle of September 
to middle of Novem- 
ber. 

Middle of October to 
middle of January. 

November to middle 
of January. 

Middle of April to 
middle of Septem- 
ber. 

Middle of July to mid- 
dle of August if sown 
with cotton. 


June. 

December. 

Middle of April to 
middle of J une. 

Middle of August to 
middle of October. 

Middle of April to 
middle of May. 

First half of April. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Middle of March to 
middle of April. 

January, February 
and March. 

First-half of April. 

June, 


First-half of April. 
Do. 

Middle of March to 
middle of May. 
Middle of December 
to middle of April. 
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The spring vegetables are turnips, carrots, onions, radishes, 
methi and pdlak. 

In the following statement is shown whether the crops are 
grown on canal, well, saildba or bardni land, whether they are 
manured or not, and the manner of propagation adopted, whe- 
ther by seed sown broadcast or by drill, or by transplanting 
seedlings or by cuttings. An asterisk in any column implies 
that that column refers in the affirmative to the crops opposite 
which the asterisk is placed. Thus an asterisk opposite 
rice in the column “ canal-irrigated land ” means that rice is 
grown in such land. For rabi crops in the canal tracts the 
canals can generally give only a preliminary watering ( rauni ) 
to provide moisture for sowing ; but only such as can be brought 
to maturity by canal-irrigation are shown as grown on canal 
land. “ R, ° stands for “ rarely.” 

Autumn Crops. 


Crops. 

Class of land. 

Manured ok not. 

How SOWN OB 
PROPAGATED 

1 

-£ 

.1 

1 

c2 

o 

. 

rs 

V 

.§ 

n 

1 

«Q 

'C 

§ 

■jS 

> 

< 

! 

V. 

o 

c 

o 

32 

o 

o 

55 

CQ 

ci 

C 

5 

o 

C 

Q 

Transplanted. 

te 

.S 

6 

Kicc 

* 


* 




* 

* 

* 

* 


Jowdr - 

* 

* 




... 

* 

* 




Sdfra 

* 

* 

* 

* 




* 




Kangni 

* 

* 

... 





* 




Maize 

* 

* 




... 


* 




Til 

* - 



* •— 



* 





Moth 

* 

... 


* 



* 

* 




Mihig 

* 


* 

* 



* 

* 


... 


Mdh ... ... . . 

R 






* 

* 




Cotton 

* 

* 

... 



* 


* 




Sunn ... 

* 

* 

? 

... 



* 

* 




Sanlcukra 

* 

* 

? 




* 

* 




Redpepper 

* 

* 



* 


... 

... 


* 


Siuf arcane 






... 




<t 

* 

Melons, &c, ... 

* 

* 

* 



... 

* 

R 

* 

... 



Autumn and Spring Crops. 


China 

* 

1 * 

... 

... 


* 


* 


... 


Sated n 

R 

... 

* i ... i ... 

Spring Crops. 


* 

R 

* 

... 


Wheat 


* 

* 

R 


* 


* 

* 



Barley 


* 

* 

R 

... 



* 

* 



Gram 

* 


* 









Charal ... ... 

* 


* 




* 

* 




3fn»ar ... 

* 


* 




* 

* 




Methra 


R 

* 




* 

* 




Turnips 


* 

* 



* 


* 




Sarhon 


* 

* 





• 




Tobacco 


* 



* 





* 


Poppy 


* 



* 



* 




Saunf ... 


* 



* 







Ztra ... 


* 





* 

* 




Vegetables 

* 

* 

* 


* 



* 

* 




Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Manner of culti- 
vating the various 
staples. 



Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Manner of culti- 
vating: the various 
staples. 

Diseases of crops. 
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Rice grown on the Deg is generally transplanted. Charri, which 
is jowdr grown for fodder, is olten manured. Bajra is scarcely 
known here. Snunf and zira too are rare. Kaugni is grown 
in the spring also occasionally. The seed of til, sarhon, poppy, 
and often of turnips, is mixed with earth before being sown. 
Cotton should be manured if possible ; so should turnips be if 
grown with well-irrigation. Wheat and barley are sown by 
drill on suilitba and Icirdni land. 

Some account of the diseases to which crops are liable will 
now be given. Kunghi is rust. It attacks wheat, and, accord- 
ing to some, churcil and masar. All agree that barley is not 
attacked by it. This disease mav occur at any time from the 
end of the year till the corn is cut. It is supposed to be caused 
by a continuance ot" cloudy weather, without wind, sun, or rain. 
It occurs chiefly to wheat sewn late. Sunshine is the best 
remedy ; and as the west wind disperses the clouds, it is useful, 
but in itself it possesses no virtues. If the disease attacks the 
crops before the grain has set, the ears are empty. If after, 
the grain is small. 

Kadur. — An orange-coloured rust settles on the leaves and 
stalk, which comes off on the plant being brushed against. The 
grain is not discoloured. The leaves are attacked first. 

Khudru. — This is another disease of wheat. Only a plant 
here and there is injured ; the grain becomes small, round, and 
black. The disease commences in Chetr, when the ears are first 
appearing. The cause is not known. 

Valid and hundi are names for the same disease of wheat. 
The stalk grows spirally like a corkscrew’. If the ear has form- 
ed, it is also twisted in coils. No grain is formed. Only a 
few plants are attacked. Valid is^used in respect of the stalk 
and kundl as regards the ear. Valdi occurs iu Mdh and 
Phagau, and hundi in Phagan and Chetr. 

Dhanak and jaidar or gandel are said to be wheat that has 
deteriorated owing to some disease. Uhanak seems to be a sort 
of wild oats, aud jabdar or gandel simply a weed which produces 
a small brownish-yeLlow gram, not unlike that of china in size 
aud shape. 

Tela is said to attack all crops, especially tobacco and 
melons iu Jetb ; wheat and sag (greens) in Poh aud Magh ; 
jowdr, til, china, cotton, mung and mdh in Asti and Katik. 
Wheat is not, however, injured by it; but generally the plant 
attacked dries up, and an oily liquid is found on it. This 
is caused by a small yellow-winged insect. The only remedy 
is rain, which is supposed to wash off the oil. A full account 
of the disease is given on page 487 of the “ Hand-book of 
the Economic Products of the Punjab.” This disease is also 
called sare.sa from saris, glue; as tela is from tel, oil. 

Eadda is a disease to which melons, gourds, and that class of 
plants are liable. It occurs in Jeth and Visakh, and is supposed 
to he caused by excessive heat and dryness. The plant withers 
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away. The remedy is to burn bones of camels to windward Chapter IV, A. 
of the field, so as to get the smoke to pass over the plants. The Agriculture and 
name of the disease is derived from this remedy. Arboriculture. 

Bhalcri attacks jov-dr in Bhadron and the beginning of Asu. Diseases of crops. 

It is attributed to excessive dryness ; and some say a sort of 
spider does the mischief ; a web like that of a spider forms across 
the top of the plant and prevents the ear forming. Rain is 
beneficial. 

Tukmar or tuklamdr occurs to jawdr at the end of Asu and be- 
ginning of Katik. It is attributed to excessive rain and the east 
wind. An insect eats the stalk at the place where the ear is 
joind on to it ; the ear is thus destroyed. Cattle eat the stalks. 

The stalk just below the ear is called lakka or tukla or tula; 
the name of the disease is derived from the name of the stalk 
and mania. Tukka is said by the dictionary to be a corn-cob. 

In tula, which attacks jowcir at the same time as tukmar, the 
ear does not form, but in its place a number of shoots are 
thrown out. The cause is not known. Only a few plants are 
attacked ; the stalk is unusually sweet, and is used as fodder. 

Rani or kangidri attacks barley, aud, according to some 
though others deny it, wheat, in Phagau and Chetr, and cotton 
and joioar in Asu aud Katik. The grain of wheat, barley, and 
jowdr turns black and is just like soot. Jowdr grains become 
long and pointed. In cotfcn the balls do not open at all ; if 
they do, there is nothing iuside but a little yellow lint.. The seed 
is affected like that of cereals. This disease seems caused by 
excessive rain. This disease seetns smut, and smut undoubtedly 
attacks wheat. The names of the diseases are derived by the 
people from kuna, one-eyed, because some grains are sound 
and some diseased ; and from k il, famine, and angidri, a small 
coal. 

Bdlunni or chittri occurs to moth, mdh and mung and some 
say to melons. It occasionally attacks sann. It appears in 
October. White spots (chitti) appear on the leaves. No grain 
forms. Only plants here and there are affected. The spots in 
the case of bdhmni seem larger than in chittri, but otherwise 
there is no difference. The name bdhmni comes from the 
custom of Brahmins to adorn themselves with white spots of 
sandal. The cause of the disease is unknown. 

Batur attacks moth, mdh, mung and hi ; the first three in 
Asu and Katik, and the last also in Bhadron. It generally 
occurs when there has been much rain. The plant shrivels 
up, and the pods do not fill. The whole field is not attacked, but 
only scattered plants. 

Most of the above affections mav bn called diseases. The , • ... . 

r ,, . ... , Mechanical injuries 

louowing are more meohauical ageuts m causing injury than to crops, and agents 

diseases. Wd : wheat and barley are damaged in Chetr by of such, 
heavy wind, hawa or wd. Khewan or lishk is lightning. All 
conspicuously flowering plants are affected by violent lightning 
■when in flower, due possibly to the generation of ozone by th e 
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Chapter IV, A. electrical disturbance. The flowers drop off and no pods form, 
Agriculture and or grain gets black, as in the case of zira and saunf) if it 

Arboriculture. h as set. One side of a field may be injured and another escape. 

Mechanical in iii- The xolidnjnd or horse-radish tree is similarly affected. Kumrni 
ries to crops, and occurs to jowdr, china, and kangni, and some say to rice and 
agents of such. melons. Jowdr and china are attacked in Asu and Katik, and 
kangni in Bhadron. A small-winged reddish insect, about 
the size of a grain of jowdr, appears and regales itself on the 
pollen (hum), or, according to some, on the ear and stalk, just 
below the ear ( tukka ). Of course the ear does not mature. This 
insect does not come in swarms. Very little damage is done. 
Kumma means a tortoise. The insect is round-backed like a 
tortoise ; hence the name. It seems a sort of lady-bird. Mula or 
ukhera is an insect that attacks the roots (hence the name) of 
tobacco in Yisakh and -Jeth, of cotton and pepper in Asu and 
Katik and of gram in Phagan and Chetr. It is said to be a 
kind of ant with a white body and red or black head. It is 
not the same as stank, or the white ant, which eats up 
everything it comes across ; for mula occurs on flooded lands, 
and white ants are destroyed by irrigation. White ants do 
much mischief in dry years. Sundi is a green caterpillar that 
attacks gram and charal in Phagan and Chetr. It gets inside 
the pod and eats up the grain. T oka appears to be a grasshop- 
per of a greyish-brown colour, which eats up the young shoots 
of all plants. Jackal- * have a great partiality for melons 
aud other gourds. They also get makki and jowdr stalks 
between their legs and walk down them when they feast oil the 
cobs. Bata are not strong enough for that ; they nibble at tho 
bottom of wheat and barley stalks when the grain is forming. 
Down come the stalks, and the rats eat the young ears. 
They also injure sugarcane and rice, if there is no water about 
it. Parrots are fond of pepper pods, poppy-heads jtnnir 
ears, and sarhon. Crows devote themselves to jowdr, makki 
and germinating wheat. Doer ( hiran ), porcupines (seh), and 
hares ( saiyar ), eat all green crops. Pigs on the rivers destroy 
everything they can. Wild cats [ hdr-hilla ) are particularly fond 
of maize cobs. But they aud porcupines are rare. Hot so 
tihjar. Tilyars are the birds called gnliyn in Hindustani. They 
are very common aud fly in flocks. Then* breast and neck arts 
brown, otherwise their colour is black. According to popular 
report, they appear in Asu and Katik, by which is probably 
meant that they then first attract notice ; and iu Chetr and Yisakh 
their colour changes to black with brown spots. They eat most 
fruits and seeds, such as those of the karil, wan , her and pipul, 
and of jowdr and hdjra. But in return they devour grasshop- 
pers ( toka ) and locusts. It may be mentioned here that fogs 
( kuhir ) are considered rather good for crops; and if rain comes 
on while the fog is on the ground, the result is as if laud had 
been manured. 


Remarks concern- 
ing individual crops 
— Rice. 


The method of cultivating the principal crops, with some 
remarks concerning them, will now be stated. Rice is usually 
called dhdn on the Sutlej and munji on the Deg. In Dipalpur, 
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the seed is soaked in water till it germinates, and is then sown 
broadcast ; twenty-four sers of seed go to the acre. The 
ground is watered and ploughed three or four times and harrow- 
ed. It is then watered again and ploughed up twice, and har- 
rowed while under water^ By this process, called rafad harna, 
the water gets thick with mud ; the seed is then flung on it. 
The particles of earth held in suspension attach themselves to 
the seed and sink to the bottom with it. On the Deg a bed is 
prepared, and about two sers of seed to the maria scattered 
over it. This is covered with manure and irrigated for about 
a month till the plants are a cubit high, when they are picked 
out and transplanted. The rice field is thus prepared. Water, 
plough twice, and harrow. Water again, plough and harrow 
twice while field is under water. Then plant the seedlings. 
The land should after planting be kept always under water. 
By the Deg plant 16 sers of seed go to the acre, as one 
maria of seedlings suffices for one banal of the rice-field. Seven 
kinds of rice are cultivated — safeda, shakarchini , ratua, sohan-, 
patar, nagoi, khasru, and niushki. Safeda, a beardless variety, 
with white ear and stalk of medium thickness, is the only kind 
commonly grown. The others are very rarely met with. If 
rice is watered just before cutting, the weight of the grain is 
supposed to increase ; but the grain breaks in husking. So 
people water the fields of which they intend to sell the produce, 
and not those they intend for their own use. Rice is reaped 
when the ground is dry, bound in sheaves and stacked. It is 
threshed by bullocks without the phalha. After separating 
the straw and grain, the latter is husked in a mortar by Chaug- 
ars, a wandering tribe stated by Cunningham (“ History of the 
Sikhs,” page 9) to be the same as the Kanjars of Dehli ; and 
probably the same as the Gypsies of Europe. They are paid 
two pies for every scr of cleaned rice, or 6 annas and 8 pies per 
man. Two men can clean from one man to one man and a 
quarter in the day/ Rice husks are not specially applied to 
rice fields as manure. They are eaten by the Changars’ donkeys, 
burnt or thrown away as refuse ; nearly one-third of threshed 
rice is husk, so throe sers of threshed rice yield only two sers of 
cleaned rice. The straw of rice is called prdl or prdli. It is 
considered warm and good litter, but inferior fodder, being 
devoid of strengthening properties. It is given to cattle mixed 
with green fodder. Rice does not seem to suffer from any 
disease. A plant called dhiddan is found in rice fields. The 
grain is red. The plant is uot altogether unlike wild sawdnk. 
It is picked out and given to bullocks as fodder. Some imagine 
this to be rice which has deteriorated owing to disease. 

Great millet is sown either for the grain, in which case it is 
called jowdr, or for fodder, when it is known as charri. As 
already noticed, a great part of the crop is cut for fodder. The 
best soil for both is good gasra. The ground is first watered 
either by well or canal, then ploughed twice and harrowed. 
Next the S6ed is sown broadcast ; the ground is ploughed again 
twice and harrowed once, Beda are formed, and the plants 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. - 

Remarks concern, 
ing individual crops 
Rice. 


JoiCiir ; Chari i. 
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Chapter IV, A. which come up in about six days ai-e watered every three 
• a weeks. Good cultivators will harrow after each ploughing. 

Arboriculture. Twelve sers of seed are sown for jowdr and 40 for charri, in 

Jotcar • Charri. each acre. Charri is used as green fodder; it is not dried and 

stored. It is sown either at the same time as jowdr or in Vis&kh. 
In the latter case it is cut from the middle of Jeth and given to 
the cattle mixed with turi. About six weeks’ supply is grown. 
Jowdr plants are tied together like sugarcane to keep them 
from being blown down. They are cut down and placed in 
stocks with the ears pointing upwards. Then the heads are cut 
off and threshed by bullocks without the phalha. Jowdr stalks 
are known, whether green or dry, as tdnda ; when green they 
are sometimes eaten as sugarcane. They are the best fodder 
obtainable, and are worth from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre. A 
bullock will eat about twice as much jowdr stalks when dry by 
weight as it will of broken wheat straw {turi) ; say 30 sers per 
diem, Jowdr husks are eaten by bullocks. All jowdr stalks 
are turon or hangar ; names derived from tar, moist, and hdna, 
the stalk of sarr, which is useless for fodder. Turon stalks are 
juicy and good fodder ; hangar stalks are dry and useless. The 
rib of a leaf of a turon is green ; of a leaf of hangar white. The 
seed of a hangar plant is said to produce hangar plants. Nine 
kinds of jowdr are commonly known, but only four are generally 
grown. The four are chichha, rattar, bagar aud gummi. The 
other five aro jhandi, chuhri, haji, hubi, mahhan and ramdh. 
They aro mostly grown for the purpose of being roasted 
iu ashes and eaten. The stalk of chichha is coarse and liable 
to become hangar ; so this variety is not usually sown for charri. 
The ear of chuhri is black ; of rattar, blue ; of mahhan, red and 
white; and of the other varieties, white. The ear of gummi is 
more compact and contains more grain than that of the others. 
Its stalk is turon. Kdngar stalks are, no doubt, caused by some 
disease. Jowdr is attacked also by tela, bhahri, tuhmdr, tula 
and hangiari. 

Bdjra. Bdjra is very little grown, but it seems to be making some 

way in popular favour. It is cultivated as jowdr : water, plough 
twice and harrow, then sow broadcast, aud plouyh aud harrow 
as before. Make beds and irrigate about every three weeks. 
The field should be weeded in Asu. The crop is very inferior 
to jowdr, as the stalks are worth very little. They are almost 
useless as fodder. This is the reason it is so little grown, and 
not, as the people say, because the birds won’t leave them any 
share of the grain. 

Kargni. Kangni is extensively grown. The proper mode of culti- 

vation seems to be to plough up the land in the cold weather. 
When the seed time comes, it should be ploughed up three or 
four times, and harrowed each time but the last. The seed is 
then sown broadcast, and the field smoothed down. Some 
plough once after sowing. The crop is irrigated five or six 
times. About 14 sers of seed go to the acre. It is a good 
thing to manure the ground for this crop, which ia considered 
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an exhausting one. Good gasra is the best soil for it. Kangni Chapter IV, A. 
is threshed with a stick, or trampled out by bullocks without . ■ TT" 

the phalha. Two varieties of this crop are recognised — kangan A frj^cSture. 
and kangni ; but they differ only in size, as kangan is larger and Kangni 
coarser than kangni. Kangan is rare. The straw of kangni is '' 
called prdl or prcili. It is not broken up like turi. It is consider- 
ed good, strengthening food. The grain of kangni is used as an 
article of diet. The grain of dried kangni is to the straw, by 
weight, nearly as 27 to 73. Plants of tandla , wild tawank, and 
kilra are very common in kangni fields; and the green seeds of 
the first two and the black seeds of the last are generally found 
mixed up with kangni grain. Kangni is subject to the disease 
tela, and is attacked by kummi. It is very rarely sown in the 
spring, in Phagan. It ripens then in four months. 

For maize or inakki, the ground should, if possible, be Maize, 
ploughed in the cold weather and manured. It is then 
watered and ploughed and harrowed three or four times. The 
seed is sown broadcast, at the rate of 12 to 18 sers to 
the acre. The ground is next ploughed up twice and har- 
rowed once and laid out in beds. One month after sowing 
the field is hoed and weeded, and again if the weeds 
become thick. As a matter of fact maize often does not get 
all this attention. At sowing time the ground is watered 
either by well or canal, the seed scattered by hand and plough- 
ed in three times and the ground harrowed. Not more than one 
weeding is given. The maize irrigated by wells generally gets 
manure, but this is much more rare in the case of canal-irrigat- 
ed crops. It is necessary to keep the ground moist ; and so it is 
said to be irrigated every fifth day, but the number of waterings 
is almost always exaggerated in the accounts given by the peo- 
ple. A watering is said to be essential as soon as the cobs appear. 

The stalk of maize is called tdnda, and is good fodder when 
green, especially when given with the cobs, but bitter and use- 
less when dry, except mixed with green food. Maize suffers 
from tela and some say, bhakr't and lahinni. Bat jackals and 
crows are its most dangerous enemies. Two varieties are 
known — the dodban and desi. The former grows as tall as jowdr ; 
produces two, sometimes three, cobs on one stalk ; the stalk 
is coarse and of a brown colour above the roots; the leaves are 
broad, and the graiu coarse, and of a yellow colour. The grain 
of the desi is small and white ; the plant is from 4 to 4j feet 
high, aud of a straw colour just above the roots. It rarely 
produces more than one cob on each stalk. The yield of the 
dodban is more than that of the desi ; but it takes three months 
for the former to ripen, and only 2i for the latter. 

’I’il is often sown with moth and mung, or moth alone ; Til. 
sometimes with jowdr. Til is extensively grown on canal-ir- 
rigation and to some extent on rain. It never receives well 
water. After rain, plough, sow broadcast, mixing seed with 
earth if not sown with some other crops, and plough again. 

Sometimes the seed is simply thrown on the fallow ground and 
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ploughed in. On canal-irrigated land a watering is given and 
one or two ploughings. The seed is then scattered and ploughed 
in ; the preliminary ploughings are often dispensed with. Two 
sers of seed go to the acre. Til plants should not be close 
together, according to the verse : — 

Jau tuirle, til sanghne, mahinjdi hat ; 

Nuhan dhiyan jaidn ; chdron chaur chopat. 

“ When barley grows scattered, and til close together, and 
the buffalo brings forth a male calf, and eons* wives give birth 
to daughters — all four are utterly bad.” Only one kind of til, 
the black, is known. The plant is affected by tela and lightning. 
When the crop is cut, the stalks are placed in a circle with 
their tops pointing inwards, and are left there for a fortnight 
with a weight upon them. This heatens and softens the pods. 
Then the stalks are placed on the ground with their tops point- 
ing upwards, leaning against each other, or a straw-rope. The 
action of the sun causes the pod3 to open, when the grain is 
shaken out on a cloth. Fifteen sers of til seed produce & sers 
of sweet oil. Til stalks, when dry, are used for fuel. They 
give forth a fierce flame. 

The cultivation of moth is very simple. The seed is thrown 
on the fallow ground and ploughed in. Occasionally the ground 
is ploughed up before sowing. Moth is often sown with til and 
mung ; 8 to 1 6 sers of seed are sown on the acre. On bardni 
lands the smaller quanity would be used, and on canal lands 
the larger. There are three kinds of moth : bagga, jhijru, and 
garara. The first grows up straight ; the leaves are not in- 
dented ; it throws out no runners ;and the grain is white. The 
other two kinds throw out runners ; the leaves of jhijru are in- 
dented ; those of garara are not. The ‘grain of jhijru is white 
with black spots ; of garara black with white spots. The three 
kinds are found growing together or alone. The plant is left 
to dry after being cut ; then collected and beaten and shaken 
with the tringal, and the stalks aud leaves thrown aside ; the 
rest of the plant is then threshed by bullocks. The stalks 
and leaves are excellent fodder for cattle. It is broken up 
like turi. Moth suffers from tela, bahmni and batur. 

Mung is sown very much like moth. It is thrown broadcast 
on the field aod ploughed in ; some plough before sowing 
and give two ploughings after sowing. The amount of 
seed is from 8 to 16 sers per acre. This crop is very 
commonly grown on canal-irrigated lands. There are two 
varieties of mung, viz., the black mung, called also bharung, 
on the Ravi towards Lahore ; and the green mungi, which 
is that found on the Sutlej. Mungi again is divided, accord- 
ing to the colour of the grain, into green and yellow. It 
is often sown with jowdr or til, and sometimes with mah. It is 
threshed like moth, and the stalks and leaves broken up are used 
as fodder. It is attacked by the same diseases as moth. 
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Mah is cultivated in the same way as mung ; the nsual quantity Chapter IV, A- 
of seed to the acre seems to be 16 sers. Two kinds are known, Agriculture and 
the black or bharung, and the green or kachua. The former grows Arboriculture, 
as a creeper along the ground, the latter upright. The pods of 
bharung are blackish-purple, long and thin, those of kachua 
greenish-yellow, short and thick. The grain of the one is green, of 
the other black. The dab of kachua is larger, has a better taste, 
and requires less time in cooking than that of bharung ; hence 
it sells at 3 or 4 sers the rupee dearer. Mah and rawdn are 
sometimes grown together. It is usually grown on saildba land. 

It is not eaten raw by human beings, and in that respect differs 
from mung. It is threshed as mung ; and is a good fodder for 
all cattle, and especially so for camels. 

The ground intended for cotton should receive two or three Cotton, 
ploughings on the winter rainfall ; but this is not often done 
except among the better class of cultivators. On well-irrigated 
lands before sowing in Visdkh or Jeth manure is put down and 
a preliminary watering given. The soil is then ploughed and 
harrowed two or three times ; the seed mixed with dung is then 
scattered and ploughed in, and the ground levelled and beds are 
formed. After one month the crops should be watered, and 
afterwards once every fortnight or three weeks, till the plants 
flower, when water should be given every week. When the 
plants are a span high, the field ought to be weeded, and 
again when the weeds grow high after the rains have begun. 

Kallar is often applied to the roots on this occasion. If needed 
a third weeding takes place. The weeding may be either with 
ramba or kahi. Less trouble is taken with the cultivation of 
cotton on canal irrigated lands. Manure is seldom used. If 
the canal supply is available sufficiently early in the season, the 
land is ploughed once or twice after receiving the preliminary 
watering and the seed is then scattered ; the ground is then 
ploughed once or twice and harrowed. When the canals are late 
in commencing to flow, the ploughings between the preliminary 
wateriug and the sowing are dispensed with ; the seed being mere- 
ly thrown down on the moistened ground and ploughed in, and 
the soil being subsequently harrowed. The flowers form early 
in September, and the balls after the middle of that month. 

Cotton is picked chiefly by women, who are paid in kind, getting 
a smaller or larger share of what is picke*d, according to the 
smallness or largeness of the picking. This share ranges from 
A to -j 4 , and averages j to It is determined on the principle 
that each picker should get as wages one ser of raw cotton per 
diem. Most cotton is, however, not manured ; and generally 
people plough only when about to sow ;aud many cotton fields 
look as if they were never weeded at all. Sometimes cotton is cut 
down in the cold weather and the roots are left in the ground 
for another year wheu the plant grows again and yields a second 
crop; but the outturn is inferior, A plant thus cut down is 
called mudhi. It is well to sow cotton early so as to escape the 
frosts of next cold weather 
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In some parts of the canal-irrigated tracts where ievels 
are too high to be reached by the canals in the early part of 
the flow season, cotton sowing has to be done on well-irrigacioq, 
the plants being subsequently watered from the canal ; on the 
other hand, where the canal supply fails prematurely, wells are 
used to save such of the canal-irrigated cotton as is sufficiently 
near. Three kinds of cotton are locally known: hazdra or 
nerma, also called ratti, kurmi or kapdh, the ordinary kind, and 
tillar. The flower of hazdra is red, aud the leaves have a reddish 
tinge. A field of it looks as if withered. The lint is finer and 
longer than that of kapdh. The latter has white or yellow 
flowers. Hazdra produces less than kapdh , and on this account 
is not commonly sown by itself. It is said to have been intro- 
duced by Major Marsden The fibre of tillar is somewhat fine 
and delicate. It gives the best yield. Fariakote near Dipalpur 
is noted for producing it. Uncleaned cotton contains about 29 
parts by weight of seed and 11 parts of fibre. i'lie cultivator 
retains what cotton he wants, aud sells the rest after having 
had it cleaned. He keeps the seed for his cattle. Cotton is 
mostly cleaned by kardrs. They are paid one anna for each 
ser of clean cotton they turn out, and can earn four annas a 
day at this rate. 

Sankukra or sinjubdra is not grown by itself, but around 
fields of cotton, and the ground is not specially prepared for it. 
The object of sowing a single row of sankukra round cotton 
fields is not clear. The people say it is to prevent passers-by 
helping themselves to cotton. The pods, leaf and flower of 
sankukra are not unlike those of cotton. The fibre is inferior 
to that of sanni. Sann or sanni is rarely grown in larger 
patches than a banal. The land is ploughed and harrowed. 
Then the seed is sown broadcast. The plot is ploughed twice 
and harrowed after the second ploughing. Fiity*six sets of 
seed go to the acre ; the object of such wholesale expendi- 
ture of seed being to make the plants grow close together, and 
so oblige them to shoot up. Sanni has to bo watered about every 
15 days. When the crop is cut, it is tied in bundles and soaked 
in water for 10 or 12 days. It is then dried, and the skin is 
peeled off and twisted into ropes. The wood is used for fuel. 
Sanni is attacked by hdhmni or chitiri, but the harm done is 
trifling. Sanni with its tall and slender shape, yellow flowers, 
and narrow tapering leaves, is a pretty plant. 

Red pepper is planted first in manured seedling beds. 
When the plants are 8 to 9 inches high, they are transplanted. 
They are not removed all at the same time ; but when each 
plant has reached the proper size, it is transplanted. The 
pepper field is ploughed twice and harrowed after each plough- 
ing. Then beds are made and irrigated. The seedlings are 
next transplanted, holes being made with the hand to receive 
them. After transplanting the crop has to be irrigated every 
seventh or eight day. About one month after transplanting, the 
field should be weeded, and some manure put about the roots 
of each plant, and this treatment is repeated after another 
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month has elapsed. After the third month the crop is weeded. Chapter IV, A. 
When the pods ripen, they are picked every fourth or fifth and . 77 ” 
sometimes sixth or seventh day, till the frost comes, when all the '^^Qricultnre 
remaining pods, red or green, are gathered. The pods are dried Reii 
in the sun to keep them from rotting. The wood of pepper is 
of no use, not even for fuel. Pepper is another mudhi crop. 

It is cut down at the end of Itlaghar. At the beginning of 
Phagan the ground about the roots is dug up, and manure 
applied to them. Water is given every 15 days. The pods can 
be picked from the middle of Jeth to the end of Asu. Weed- 
ing should take place at the first watering in Phagan, and 
again a month after. Pepper does rot suffer from any disease, 
but mulct, white-ants, and parrots prey on it. 

Sugarcane is very little cultivated, principally on account of Sugarcane, 
the difficulty of getting a continuous supply of water. The 
Sikh settlers iu the Sohag Para colony cultivate it to some 
extent. Sugar (gur) is seldom made from that grown. It is 
used simply as a pleasant article of food in its raw state. The 
soil may be either sikand or gasra, but it must be manured. 

The ground is watered and ploughed up twice and harrowed 
once (in Phagan), and then manured. It is again watered, 
ploughed and harrowed in Chet, Both these waterings have 
to be given from wells, as the canals do not begin to flow by this 
time. Then shallow trenches are made, and pieces of cane, 
each containing a joint, are laid in the plane of the ground with 
the length of the piece at right angles to the length of the 
trench in holes made in the trenches, at intervals of about one 
foot. The holes are then filled up, and the trenches watered. 

Every fifth or sixth day water has to be supplied. After one 
month hoeing and weeding should take place, and should be 
repeated afterwards four or five times, whenever grass grows 
high. About three months after the young shoots appear, the 
earth is banked up, about the roots, and when the stalks get 
long and are in danger of being broken by the wind, several 
are tied together, so as to support each other. The above 
method of preparing the ground is slovenly. Good cultivators 
plough twice aud harrow once in Poll and again in Mab. In 
Phagan they water, manure, plough twice, and harrow once, and 
again water, plough twice aud harrow. Sugarcane is called 
ponda or paunda. There are two kinds, the saharni or Saharan- 
puri, and the de-id or Jullunduri. The former is the coarser and 
larger of the two. The clesi is sweeter, softer, and more juicy. 

Cultivators sell a certain area under cane to Tcardrs who cut the 
caues and retail them iirthe ba\or. A single good cane will 
fetch one anna or five pices. White-auts seem the most danger- 
ous enemy of sugarcane. 

Under melons, &c., are included kliira, wanga and far, eaten Melons, &c. 
raw before the seeds ripen ; kharbuza and hadicdna, eaten raw 
after the seeds ripen, and tori, kareln, tinda, kadu, petha , and all 
eaten cooked. Kharbuza and hadwitna are grown on unmanured 
sandy soils, the others on manured land, good gasra if possible. 

On well-lauds the ground is ploughed up several times daring 
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. Cha pter I V, A. the cold weather, and harrowed each time. When seed time 

Agriculture and comes the ground is watered, and the seed sown broadcast. 

Arboriculture- Two plougbings aud one harrowing are then given; beds are 

Melons, Ac. made, and irrigation afforded about once a week. One weed- 
ing, about a month after sowing, is enough. On saildba lands 
the ground is ploughed twice and harrowed once. The seed is 
then sown by drill. No weeding or watering takes place. 
Melons are often sown among cotton. In this case they are 
treated just as cotton is. From 4 to 8 sers of seed are sown 
in an acre. Eadda is the characteristic disease of melons. 
They are also attacked by chittri, and jackals are very fond 
of them. 

China. China is extensively cultivated both in spring and autumn. 

It is not generally grown on manured land, but if the soil is poor 
it should be manured. Some also scatter manure over the field 
after sowing. The best mode of cultivation is to plough up the 
ground twice, and let it lie for some time. Then plough twice 
again and sow broadcast. Plough again twice. After every 
second ploughing harrow. Some only plough four times and 
harrow twice, and some simply plough three times, harrowing 
after each ploughing but the last. Then they sow and harrow. 
From 12 to 16 sers of seed go to the acre. This crop requires 
constant watering. Fifteen waterings are said to be necessary ; 
but ten are certainly required. The people have a marvellous 
legend about a Raja declaring china should pay no revenue on 
account of the quantity of water it takes. It is a precarious 
crop, especially in the spring, as high winds shake out the ri- 
pening grain, hence the saying— 

China icd wahina 
Je ghar dree tajape, 

“ China, a thing knocked down by the wind, if it gets to 
the house, then perhaps ( i.e., perhaps the cultivator may get 
something).” There are two varieties of this crop — china, which 
is white, and china, which is .red. The former is larger and 
yields a larger return, but requires more water than c hini. 
It is more commonly sown. If there is great deal of china, it is 
threshed by bullocks, otherwise by knocking it against the side 
of a pit or a block of wood. It is commonly grown as green 
fodder. The dry straw, called prdl or 'prdli, is eaten by cattle, 
but is not considered good food as it is heating. China is 
sometimes grown with charri. As less irrigation is required 
in autumn than in spring, and there is then less wind, china is 
more commonly cultivated in the former season. Tela and 
Jcummi attack it. The straw is to the grain, by weight, very 
nearly as 3 to 1. 

Baicdn. Eawan is grown in the spring, only for fodder. It is 

given to cattle while green mixed with turi. The land is plough- 
ed up twice and harrowed once or twice ; and then the seed 
is sown with the drill. Cattle are sometimes turned out into 
rattan fields to graze. The plants are usually pulled up, not 
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cut. When sown for the grain, which very rarely happens, the Chapter IV, A- 
plants after being cut or pulled up are dried Then the leaves Agriculture and 
and pods are shaken off the stalks, and separated by the chhajj , Arboriculture, 
and the pods are threshed by bullocks. The leaves are Rawin. 
delicate, and would be destroyed if trampled on. When dry, 
they are used as food for cattle. They are fair fodder, but not 
good for horses. About 12 sirs of seed are sown in an acre. 

Tela is the chief disease of raicdn. Only one variety of this crop 
is known. 

Wheat is the staple crop of this district. For purely well Wheat, 
irrigated wheat the ground should be ploughed two or three 
times after rain in August; this, however, as often as Dot is 
omitted partly owing to short rains and partly to the indolence 
of the cultivator. Chdhi wheat frequently gets manure ; nearly 
always so when it is sown dofasli on a kharif crop. At sowing 
time the ground is watered from the well, and ploughed and 
harrowed once or oftener, generally twice or thrice. The seed 
is then scattered, and the ground again ploughed and harrowed. 

In years of short rainfall in August the ground is in many 
cases not ploughed after the preliminary watering, and the seed 
is simply thrown on to the moistened ground and ploughed in, 
the soil being subsequently harrowed. This, of course, has a 
marked effect on the yield. For chahi-nahri wheat one or two 
preliminary waterings are given from the canal in August ; 
the land is then ploughed two or three times and 
harrowed and levelled in order that the moisture may be 
retained till sowing time. If the moisture left is sufficient 
the seed is scattered by the hand and ploughed in, if less of 
the moisture remains it is sown with the drill. The crop is 
subsequently irrigated by wells. Pure nahri wheat is culti- 
vated in the same way, except that it gets no well irrigation, 
and is generally sown with drill. For saildb wheat the land 
when it is sufficiently dry receives two or three ploughings 
and the seed is sown with the drill at the end of October 
somewhat before well wheat. Not unfrequently, however, 
the seed is simply thrown down the unploughed land and 
ploughed in. Bdrini wheat is grown in much the same 
way. A couple of ploughings and harrowings take place 
in Sawan, Bhadron and Asu. In Katik the seed is sown with 
the drill, and the field harrowed. Purely well-irrigated wheat 
is watered four or more times according to the soil, character of 
the season, &c. Wheat sowu after the ground has been flushed 
by the canal needs far less watering from the well. A top 
dressing of manure is sometimes given. Wheat is not weeded. 

About one rnaund of seed per acre is, as a rule, used, but the 
amount is somewhat greater in the case of late sowings. The 
way in which wheat is threshed has already been described. It 
is considered a point of good husbandry to commence to reap 
on the 1st of Vis6kh, whether the crop is ripe or not ; but reap- 
ing need not continue. But all the wheat should be cut before 
the end of the month ; for — kanakan te kunjdn, mahnaje Vtsahh 
rahin. “ It is a fault (reproach) if wheat and Jcunj are not off 
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Chapter rV, A- in Visakli.” The average height of wheat is 3.' feet. Four kinds 

Aericnltnre and °1 w ' ,eat are grown: Pamman and ratti cr hikki, both red 

Arboriculture, wheats; and daudi and gkoa!, white wheats. Patti- and ghoni 

Wheat. are beardless ; the others are bearded. The beards and ears 

of the red wheats turn black when they ripen ; those of clditdi 
remain white. So does tiie ear of ghoni. The ear of ratti is 
squarish, and does not taper; that of j au iman is rectangular, 
and it does taper ; so do those of ddnJi and qhnni, which are 
roundish. Pamman is tiie largest kind ; next comes ratti, and 
then the white varieties. Pamvw.n requires more cultivation 
than the others. It appears to be the same as- the vaddiiak of 
other districts. The grain of it is considered more strengthening 
than that of the other three, and will sell dearer ; but well-to-do 
people prefer the white wheat. Ir is the regular custom to 
cut down green wheat, and give it ns fodder to cattle. Each 
pair of bullocks will eat up about one-third ot an acre of wheat, 
on an average, before the crop is cut. Green wheat is often 
more valuable than ripe wheat. Hut the demand is very limited 
being chiefly for fodder tor milch-cattle of nmi-agriculturists 
in large towns and at fairs. On an average, the weight of the 
grain is to the straw as 1 to 3. In some daudi wheat Mr. 
Purser found 4? sers of grain to 6£ stiaw; but in the 5 feet, 
11 inches pamman there were only fj s,U .v, II chittdks of 
grain to 33 nera, o chittak* of straw The average number 
of grains to the tola is 355. Wheat is very often mixed with 
barley, not intentionally, but owing to carelessness in selecting 
seed. It is said that if the seed of wheat grown on the T)cg 
sailaba lands is used there twice running, the crop deteriorates ; 
that is to say, if the grain ot one harvest is used as seed for 
the next, the produce of the grain of the second harvest will 
be deficient in quality and quantity. Wheat is sown mixed with 
barley intentionally. This crop is called r/aji . It is also sown 
mixed with gram. This crop is known as herdm. 

Barley. Barley is treated as wheat, but is considered an inferior 

crop, and gets less attention from industrious cultivators. It 
cannot gpt any from the idle. Hurley is considered only fit for 
horses : jau kachcht, pakke, daddnrr, j<> jahan tutiydn. “ Unripe, 
ripe, half ripe barley, whatever excellence (it possess) is only 
for horses. ’ f he usual amount ot seed grain to the acre is 
about oup muund. Dry broken up barley straw is considered 
good fodder. Kant is the chief disease of this crop. The 
yield of^ barley in this district is to that of wheat on the same 
area as o to 4. Only one kind of barley is grown. 

k ram ’ Gram is the earliest of the mhi crops to be sown. It is 

cultivated in the most simple way. Eor canal-irrigated ( nahri ) 
gram two or three preliminaty flushings are given from the 
canal in August; as soon as the soil is dry enough to plough, 
the seed is scattered and ploughed in twice. If the prelimi- 
nary flushing inis been deficient tii-> -seed is sown with the drill. 
Nahri grain is often sown dojusli on i ice without any farther 
flushing. Cm .tu'-ldh land the isetd is simply scattered and 
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ploughed in twice, the harrow not being used ; if, however, the 
laud is full of weeds or grass it is ploughed twice and the seed 
sown with the drill. Irrigation after sowing is considered 
injurious. About 30 sdrs of seed are sown on the acre. Dry 
stalks and leaves of gram are u*ed as fodder. They are con- 
sidered injurious to milch-cattle, and little better than poison 
for horses, as they cause constipation. Three kinds of gram are 
known — the red, black, and white. The last is very rare. It 
is called Kabuli chhola. It is softer, parches better, and yields 
a better dal than the others. Confectiouers use it to some 
extent, as the grains need not be peeled before use, as the red 
and black grains have to he. These last two are always grown 
together. Gram is not subject to any disease, but it is injured 
by lightning, and numerous insects and caterpillars. 

Churdl is a kind of field pea. It is sown on inferior laud, 
and invariably on saildba land. Hard ground recently thrown 
up is often planted with churdl, as its roots are supposed to 
have the property of breaking it up and softening it. The 
ground is ploughed up ; the seed is then sown broadcast, at 
the rate of Id to 20 re rs to the acre, and ploughed in twice. 
This crop is grown chiefly for green fodder. The plants are 
pulled up or cut. The dry stalk and leaves are considered 
good fodder for cattle ; but not for hoises, as their effect is the 
same as that of gram stalks and leaves. The crop is more fre- 
quently grazed green. Only oue variety is known. Churdl 
is attacked by sundi. 

Masar is cultivated iu the same way as churdl. It is often 
sown on soft lands, newly thrown up, free from grass aud weeds. 
About Id tiers of seed are sown on an acre. Masar is not unliko 
gram when young; but the leaves of the latter are serrate, those 
of m irnir are not. The dry stalks and leaves of masar ai e used 
as fodder. Some cousider them heating, and therefore bad for 
milch-cattle ; others think them good food for all cattle, as being 
sweet. It is generally grazed green. Masar suffers from tela and 
lightning. Main also attacks it. A plant called ardri, with pink 
flowers like those of a pea, and growing about one foot high, is 
common in masar fields. It is said to twine itself round masar 
plants and choke them. Only oue variety of masar is known. 

Mdhra is used exclusively as green fodder. It is usually 
grown on saildba lands, but often as a dofasli crop iu cotton 
fields. The seed is sown broadcast, at about Id sers to the 
acre, and ploughed in once. On well-lands, after ploughing the 
ground is harrowed, aud beds are made. The crop is watered 
about every 15 days. After three mouths it can be cut; it 
should then be watered, and may be cut three or four times 
more, at intervals of 15 days, being watered after each catting. 
Methra has a white flower like that of a pea; compound ternate 
leaves, serrate, not unlike sin ji leaves, but the side of the leaf 
furthest from the leaf stalk is flattened, and not pointed as 
in sinji. 
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Chapter IV, A- Turnips should be grown on good gasra land. In the hard 
A ' "ltu e and. s ^ an ^ they do not grow to any large size. It is a good thing 

Arboriculture, to fold cattle on land destined for turnips. The ground should 
be ploughed up, if possible, a couple of times in the cold 
weather, or early in the rains. In Bhadron it should be manured, 
but seldom is. It is then watered, and ploughed, and harrowed 
twice. The seed is sown broadcast. L’wo sers of seed mixed 
with the same quantity of earth go to the acre. The field is 
next ploughed and harrowed, and made into beds. The plants 
appear in a week. After three weeks they are watered, and 
after that once every 10 days From the middle of November 
the crop is used as fodder. The leaves are cut off, and any 
large turnips are pulled up. The leaves should not be cub 
as long as there is any dew on them. By the middle of Janu- 
ary all the roots are fit for use. According to some, turnip 
roots given to cattlo in Maghar (November-December) make 
thorn sick. Turnips grow to a great size sometimes ; and gene- 
rally are chopped up. They are considered poor food, — what 
rice is to man. They are much inferior to charri as fodder. 
However, they are filling, and are extensively cultivated. 
Turnips are sliced, dried, and stored for human food. Only one 
variety, the red, is common, though the white is occasionally 
grown. Tela is the principal disease. Some say chittri attacks 
turnips. Others assert that, if turnips are sown in Bhadron, 
mosquitoes destroy them. It is possible. On saildba lands two 
ploughings are given. The seed is sown broadcast mixed with 
earth, and the ground is then harrowed. Turnips if allowed 
to grow up produce flowers, and the crop then resembles sarhon. 
If the seeds produced are sown subsequently, the bulbs of the 
resulting crop will be smaller than those of its predecessor, and 
if the process is repeated the crop ultimately produced will be 
sarhon. To obtain turnip seed tho turnip tops and tha lower 
portions of the bulbs are cut off ; they are then called dhak and 
are transplanted. Tho seed obtained from such plants will 
when sown produce turnips, 

Sarhon. Sarhon is grown either as fodder for cattle or for its seed, 

of which bitter oil is made. Sixteen sers of seed yield 4 sers of 
oil. The refuse or oil-cake (khal) is given to cattle. This 
crop is often sown with wheat and gram, when it is treated, 
as regards cultivation, as they are. When grown by itself the 
ground is ploughed twice and harrowed. The seed, 2 sere to 
the acre, mixed with the same quantity of earth, is sown broad- 
cast. The ground is then ploughed and harrowed, and beds 
are formed. A watering is at once given, and afterwards 
repeated at intervals of from 10 to 15 days. When used as 
fodder as is generally the case sarhon is treated much as turnips. 
It should be cut down before or very early in Magh, or it will 
not yield a second crop. If well-irrigated and manured, a 
second crop can be obtained from plants so cut down. Sarhon 
suffers from the tela in Poh and Magh. When the grain sets 
parrots eat it. Only one variety is known. 
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Tobacco is a crop on which a great deal of labour has to 
be spent. Towards the end of October the seed-bed is pre- 
pared. It is manured and dug up with the kahi, and the earth 
is finely pulverized. Two chittciks of seed are mixed with as 
much earth, and gently scattered over a seed-bed, one maria in 
extent. This will supply plants for two Jcanals, when planted 
out. The seed is then rubbed in with the hand or thorn-bushes. 
Manure is scattered over the bed and water is given ; or the 
manure may be scattered on the water. The seedlings are 
watered every 15 days. When the nights get cold, they are 
covered with screens or leafy branches of trees. The north 
side of the bed is screened completely, and the west side par- 
tially. In Katik the preparation of the tobacco field com- 
mences. Manure is put on the ground to the height of about 
4 inches. Water is turned on, and the field ploughed twice 
and harrowed. The ploughing and harrowing are repeated in 
Maghar, Poh, and ilagb. In Phagan, trenches about 15 inches 
deep and broad, with ridges of the same breadth, are made 
with the jandra and dressed with the hahi. They are filled with 
water ; and the seedlings taken from the nursery are planted at 
intervals of 18 inches, about 6 inches from the top, on the sides 
of the ridges. The trenches are filled with water about once a 
week. One month after transplanting the ground is weeded, 
and a little ha liar put at the roots of each plant. This treat- 
ment is repeated at intervals of 20 days to four weeks. At the 
last weeding, some hoe with the hahi and put goat’s dung in 
the trenches. The flower is nipped off all plants, except those 
reserved for seed. This makes the leaves spread, and prevents 
the plant growing tall. When no more leaves form, the plants 
are cut down with the dutri, and left on the ground three days, 
during which they are constantly turned. Then a hole, big 
enough to hold the crop, is dug in the earth; the leaves are put 
in, covered with grass and earth, aud left for 10 or 15 days. 
Next they are taken out, the stalks and hard ribs are removed, 
and the leaves dried in the shade, and then made into twists, 
called subbs. Stripping tobacco is called chhildi, and the per- 
son (generally a kamtn) who does the stripping and twisting, is 
paid usually five subbs for each hundred he prepares, or two or 
three subbs for working till noon ; sometimes he gets 4 sera 
per man of tobacco prepared. It is very necessary to water 
tobacco just before cutting it, as otherwise it loses seriously in 
weight. It is not usual to mix tobacco with gur, nor are the 
stalks burned, and the ashes added to the mixture. Only 
one kind of tobacco, the desi or indigenous, is known. The 
disease from which tobacco suffers is tela. Its roots too are 
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eaten by t nula. 

Poppy is not grown to any great extent, in fact not suffi- Poppy, 
ciently to supply the local demand for opium. Its cultivation is 
prohibited except in the Gugera tahsil. It requires a good 
gasra soil, well manured. The proper mode of cultivation is as 
follows : manure the land, water, plough seven or eight times, 
harrowing after each ploughing. Take 4 ahittdks of seed for 
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each kanal, and mis with two set 4 * of earth, and sow broadcast. 
Before sowing be Is are formed ; and the seed is either covered 
by dragging thorns over the beds or by nibbing the surface of 
the ground with the hand. The ground is watered every 8th 
or 10th day til! the plants are a foot 07 so hisjh, after that every 
15 days. At that time the field is weeded with the hand or the 
point of the dcitri, and ashes are scattered over the plants. It is 
sometimes necessary to weed again after a mouth ; and a third 
weeding may take place after the same interval. As soon as 
the heads form, the field has to be watched all day to preserve 
it from parrots. The heads are fit to be cut about the middle 
of March. Irrigation should then cease, as it is injurious. 
The poppy-heads are cut in the afternoon with a three-bladed 
instrument called nistar, not unlike a pen for ruling music 
lines. Two cuts of three incisions each are made from the 
bottom to the top of the head. These are repeated three times 
at intervals of four or five days. Tne crude opium is scrap- 
ed off with a knife next morning. When required for 
use, the crude opium is dissolved in water; the impurities 
contained in it settle. The water is strained off and 
evaporated in an iron vessel. The opium is then removed 
from the pan. Poor crops are ti«ed for making pot?. The 
seeds afford an oil with which people anoint themselves, 
and Hindus on fast days make little cakes of them included in 
the phlahdr or food lawful on such occasions. The poppy head 
is made up exactly of equal parts of seed and shell. The for- 
mer sells at ti«. 10 and the latter at Us. 40 per rnaund. Two 
kiuds of poppy are grown, the white and red or hazdra. The 
seed and flower of the former is white ; the flower of the 

latter is red, and the sepd black. The opium of the hazara 

is more intoxicating than that obtained from the white 
variety. Its seeds are slightly bitter; those of the whito 

poppy are sweet, aud are the more generally used. After 

the heads have been cut off, the poppy stalks are left to 
rot on the ground. Poppy does not appear to suffer from 
any disease except tela ; bat deer and hares eat the young 
plants, and parrots are very fond of the heads. Two or three 
kanals are the outside area sown by any one cultivator ivith 
poppy. 

Zira is cultivated iu only a few villages, such as iu Man- 
churian, Dharmewala, aud JDauIu Pukhta near Dipalpur, and 
, vaunt is still rarer. It is needless to describe the way in which 
they are grown. The same remark applies to the cultivation 
of vegetables, which are found only iu very small patches, and 
belong more to the domain of the kitchen-garden than of 
agriculture. 

Table No. XX f shows the estimated average yield in sirs 
per acre of each of the principal staples. Mr. Purser, who 
carried out the settlement of 1872-73, devoted much attention 
to this subject. After pointing out the difficulty of obtaining 
any trustworthy data he continues 
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“ Concerning a few crops I Lave been able to form an opinion, partly from 
actual experiment and partly from enquiry 5 and I will state what 1 think the 
outturn ou an acre of average soil, when the crop has been fairly cultivated, and 
has not suffered from, or benefited by, an unusual season. Iirigated wheat pro- 
duces lb maunds, or about 1.300 lbs. per acre. Barley, by all accounts, produces 
one-quarter more tnan wheat ; so it ought to 3'ield 20 maunds, but it does not get 
as good treatment, and may not produce so much. Bice gives 17 or 18 maunds, 
of cleaned grain. Kauri ni produces 14 maunds per acre ; but the outturn varies 
very much. I would put the yield of china at 12 maunds. Cotton produces 
6 maunds or, roughly speaking. 120 lbs. of cleaned fibre. Lieutenant Elphin- 
stone puts the yield at 12 maunds or 240 lbs. of cleaned fibre. I believe that 
new land on the Ravi will produce toat much, and 10 maunds on the Sutlej ; 
but in a couple of years the outturn falls off by ac least one-half. Loppy pro- 
duces 0 stVis of opium, or 3 maunds of po-*t and 3 maunds of seed. Tobacco 
produces 25 maunds of green plants, which will dry down to about 0 maunds. 
An acre of turnips sells for IN. 24. Lieutenant Klphinstone s«iys they sold nr 
1,000 to 3.200 lbs ptn* rupee. Assuming the highest piiee now, the yield, 
would be nearly 17 ton?, about onc-lialf less than ihc English average including 
tops in both cases. Bur I doubt if 3 maunds are produced in the iua rla. As 
regards other crop? I can give no opinion that would be of much value/’ 

The subject of the average yield ot' the main agricultural 
staple.-) was fully dealt, with in the assessment reports prepared 
during the late settlement, and was also noticed in the Final 
Report. Reference may be made to these. The appended 
statement shows the average yields assumed for assessment 
purposes in the different tahsils in standard stirs per acre. 
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In the case of tahsils Dipalpur and Pakpattan irrigated 
turnips were valued at Rs. 20, sugarcane at Rs, 160, tobacco 
at Rs. 25, and other miscellaneous crops at Rs. 16 per acre. 
In Montgomery and Gugera turnips were valued at Rs. 24 per 
acre, and all crops other than those dealt with above at Rs. 16 
per acre in Montgomery and Rs. 20 in Gugera. 


The average consumption of food per head has already been 
noticed at page 69. The total consumption of food-grains by 
the population of the district as estimated in 1873 for the pur- 

of the Famine Re- 


poses 

port, is shown in maunds 
in the margin. The figures 
ai'9 based upon an estimated 
population of 359,437 souls. 
On the other hand, the 
average consumption per 
head is believed to have 
been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total production, 
exports and imports of food-grains was also framed at the 
same time; and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report) that 
there was on an average aa annual surplus of 1,295,000 maunds 
of wheat alone available for exportation to Multan and Lahore 
for transport to Sindh, Calcutta, and Bombay. Part of the 


,, . 'Agricul- 1 i 

Gram * j tuiists. ! f nC f nl ’ 

, tunsts. 

Total. 

Wheat ... 1 589,289' 828,G32 ! 

Inferior grains '< 363,854 213,082 
Pulses ... 107,016 142,054 

1,427,041 

576,036 

249,070 

Total ... 1,070,1501,183,788 

2.253,947 
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export was also said to go to Shahpur. As regards grains other Chapter IV, A. 
than wheat, no estimate was framed. Butin 1374 Air. Purser Aaricultiire and 
thus discussed the surplus produce of tire district, after the Arboriculture, 
food and clothing of the people, the renewal of agricultural Production and 

stock and machinery, and other necessary expenses had been consumption of 

provided for : — food-grains. 

What is the surplus produce of the district, it is hard to say ; hut pro- 
bably very littie. There are, roughly speaking, 300,000 people in the district ; 
and the cultivated area is nearly 365,000 acres. Deducting 40.000 acres on 
account of land devoted to green fodder, at the rate of 'th of an acre per yoke, 
there remain 325,000 acres. Of these neu-ly 32,000 are under cotton. There 
remain then 293,000 acres to feed 360,000 people. At jth of user per diem for 
each person some 2,466,000 mans annually would be required to feed the poople, 
which consumption requires an average produce of nearly 81 mans per acre. 

Adding seed-grain, the amount comes to nearly 9J mans per acre. This is a large 
average outturn, especially when it is remembered that til, sugarcane, poppy, 
tobacco, &c., are included in the 293,000 acres. Thirty-two thousand acres of cot- 
ton, at 1 1 man of cleaned cotton per acre, yield 48,000 mans, of which 18,000 mans, 
at 4 lbs. per head uf population — (ude Statistical Reporter, page 80, December 
1870)— for it is a cold district in winter— are required for local consumption. 

The remaining 30,000 mn >, * are worth Rs. 4,36,000 at 2 seV- 12 chittal. , the 
rupee : less than Rs. 1,30,000 cannot be allowed for salt. So the whole surplus 
is Ks. 3,00,000. This very rough calculation will, I think, show that the surplus 
production of the district cannot be very great. Profits from cattle are no’ 
included in this estimate.” 

The above calculation ruay be revised as follows with re- 
ference to the latest available statistics. The population of the 
district by the last census was approximately 500,000, and 
it is probably not less now. Taking fth ser per diem as the 
average consumption of food-grains for each person, we get 
a total annual consumption for the district of 8,375,000 mans. 

The average annual mature crop area of the district, including 
casual cultivation in Government waste, is very nearly 103,000 
acres. The areas of jowar aud wheat which are cut for fodder 
may be estimated at 55,000 acres annually . The average area 
under cotton is 38,000 acres. Deducting the fodder and cotton 
areas, there is left a balance of 370.000 acres of crop the yield 
of which must average 9 mans per acre to produce the 
anuual grain consumption estimated above. Making an addi- 
tion for seed the yield comes to nearly 10 mans per acre. 

This is high ; the crop area, moreover, includes til, sugarcane, 
tobacco, massar, chardl, &c. Taking only cereals and pulses and 
excluding chardl aDd massar, the total average annual crop area 
is 348,000. Deducting 55,000 acres for fodder, the balance is 
293,000 acres. For the latter area to produce the estimated 
annual consumption a yield of 115 maunds per acre is needed. 

The annual consumption is probably rather over-estimated, but 
even so the above calculation shows that the surplus grain produc- 
tion of the district as a whole is certainly not extensive. At 
2 vers of cleaned cotton per annum per head ttie total annual 
consumption of the district would be 25,000 vians. Taking li 
man per acre as the yield of cleaned cotton, the produce of 38,000 
acres, the average annual cotton area would be 47,500 mans, 
which gives a large surplus for export. Cotton and oilseeds 
are in fact the main agricultural staples of export of the 
district. 
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Chapter IV, A- Table No. XVII shows the area of waste land which is 

A ' ult - e and nn( ^ er management of the Forest Department. Of this. 
Arboriculture, the Montgomery forests, with an area of 87’ 16 miles, are reserv- 
Arboriculture and ed ; while the scattered rakhs, whose area amounts to 759 - 96 
forests. square miles, are unreserved. The following note on the 

forest lands of the district has been kindly supplied by 
Mr. Fazal-ud-din, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Montgomery Division, the District Forest Officer : — 


“ The forest lands under the Forest Department in the Montgomery district 
form one Division called the Montgomery Forest Division with head-quarters at 
Montgomery. This Division is subdivided into three forest ranges, called, 
respectively, Montgomery range, Chichawatni range and Gugera range. 

There are twenty reserved forests, with an aggregate area of 87' 16 square 
miles, which have been reserved under the Forest Act (Aot VII of 1878). 

The following note describes briefly the main facts regarding each reserve. 


RAN JIT SINGH. 


Area 5,377 acres. — This reserve is situated about 15 miles north of the Rail- 
way Station of Chichawatni on the Lahore-Mnltan Section of the North-Western 
Railway, and three miles west of the town of Kamilia. Formed out of rakhs 
No. 56 and 57, has been under the Forest Department since 1869 ; reserved 
under the Forest Act (VII of 1878) since September 1881. Formerly this 
area was one of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s grass reserves, being in his time 
oftener flooded by the overflow of the Ravi, and thus being capable of producing 
large quantities of fodder. The ground is of almost one level, with the excep- 
tion of depressions here and there. Occasionally the south portion becomes 
flooded if the river is very high. It is demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines 
and numbered wooden posts at corners. The tree growth consists chiefly of 
jand (Prosopis spicijera), fardsh and lei ( Tamarix articulata and gallica), karir 
( Capparis aphulla ) and lean (Salvadora oleoides), with a limited quantity of 
saccharum grass here and there. No rights beyond a few rights of Way. Closed 
to all animals except for some weeks after the rainy season, when cattle grazing 
is allowed on payment. The grazing is more often leased, preference being 
shown to the cattle-owners of the neighbourhood. But a portion, 1,300 acres, 
is kept closed to grazing throughout the year with the view of supplying grass 
for troops inarching through the district. This forest was felled in 18S3-84, 
1888-89, to 1893-94, and the total outturn amounted to 2,671,104 cubic feet 
stacked, which were supplied as locomotive fuel to the North-Western Railway. 

DAR8ANA. 

Area 1,6G3 acres.— About 10 miles north of the Chichawatni Railway Station 
between the villages of Jhakkar and Bhusi on the east and west, respectively. 
Under control of the Forest Department since 1869, and declared a reserved 
forest in 1881. It was formed OQt of rakh No. 57. Demarcated by 50 feet 
cleared lines and numbered wooden posts like Kanjit SiDgh. Tree growth very 
similar to that in Ranjit Singb, except that the saccharutn grass is much more 
abundant owing to the ground being flooded much oftener. No village rights except 
those noted in case of Ranjit Singh. Closed to grazing throughout the year 
except for some weeks after the rainy season when cattle are admitted on pay- 
ment of dues either by permits or by contract. Was felled in 1887-88 to 1899-91), 
and the total outturn amounted to 861,785 cubic feet, stacked, which were 
supplied as locomotive fuel to the North-Western Railway. 

KALERA, 

Area 4,561 acres. — Formed out of mJch No. 58, and situated also across tho 
Ravi about 6 miles from Chichawatni Station on the North-Western Railway. 
Bounded on the west by the mail cart road from Chichawatni Station to Jhaug 
for .34 miles, and by the Ravi on the south for 2 miles, the other sidss being 
demarcated with 60 feet cleared lines and wooden posts in the usnal manner. 
Most of the area is liable to be inundated when the Ravi is in flood. Tree 
growth consists chiefly of jand, but a few Tamarix and Salvadora trees are also 
met with, but Tcarir bushes are remarkably few. Saccharum growth is very 
dense, and affords facilities for spread of fires which have several times occurred 
here. No rights except those of way as in other reserves. The grazing arrange- 
ments are also similar to those of Ranjit Singh and Darsana. Fart of this 
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forest was felted in 1883-84, 1887-88, 1888-89, and 1897-98, the yield amounting to Chapter IV, A. 
820,335 cubic feet, which was supplied to the North-Western Railway. Saccharum . " 

grass is much sought after, realising about Rs. 300 annually on an average. It Agriculture and. 
yields the well-known munj used in string making, grass for thatching and Arboriculture, 
stalks (til) for jaffari work. Arboriculture and 

HASAPPA. forests. 

Area 1,945 acres . — Formed out of rakh No. 18. Situated cis-Ravi equi-dis- 
taut from the Railway Station of Harappa and Chfchawatni on North-Western 
Railway, each of which is abont 8 miles distant, the former being on the south- 
east and the latter on the south-west. Under the Forest Department since 1869, 
and declared a reserved forest, under the Forest Act, in 1881. Demarcated 
by 20 feet wide cleared lines, and numbered wooden posts at corners. Lower parts 
sometimes become water-logged in consequence of the excessive flow from the 
adjoining nala which fills from the Ravi when in high flood. The higher parts 
of the forest have, however, poor soil. Tree growth chiefly jand , the fardsh 
being in fair quantity, while other species are scarce. Free of rights except 
those of way only ; closed to grazing of all animals for the greater part of the 
3 ear, but thrown open to cattle grazing for some weeks in autumn like other 
reserves, the grazing being managed departmentally, or being leased oat to 
cattle -owners for a fixed sura. A portion of this forest was felled in 1896-97 to 
supply wood fuel to the North Western- Railway when the outturn amounted 
to 207,205 cubic feet. The balance is now being felled (1898-99). 

DAD F ATI AN A. 

Area 1,072 acres — Situated 4 miles west of the formerly flourishing town of 
Harappa, and 15 miles north of the Harappa Reserve. Formed out of rath 
No. 27, nearly the whole of which it includes. Demarcated by 50 and 20 feet wide 
cleared lines except in north-east, where it is bounded by the Harrappa-Kamalia 
road. The boundary lines are now being widened, as in parts the growth of 
saor-haram is very abundant, and there is fear of the occurrence of fires ; very 
similar to Harrappa as regards tree growth, grazing rights, &c. ; was felled in 
1*93-94 and 1894-95 to supply fuel to North-Western Railway, the yield 
amounting to 526,202 cubic feet, stacked. 

MIRDAD. 

Area 3,405 acres . — Formed out of rakh No. 15, almost the whole of which it 
includes ; under the Forest D/partment since 1869 and reserved in 1881. Consists 
of a long narrow strip irregular in shape, being 5| miles by 5 to 1 mile. Situated 
near the main road from Lahore to Multan between the encamping grounds of 
Mnhammadpar on the east and Harappa on the west, miles from Harappa 
and 6 miles fro rrj the Railway Station of Montgomery. Demarcated by 20 feet 
cleared lines 0 -nd numbered wooden posts. Intersected by the old bed of the Ravi. 

-lu'tnese depressions the growth consists principally of jand aDd fardsh, and is 
very fair, while the higher parts are sparsely covered with Salvadora and 
Capparis. A small quantm- of saccharum is also found in depressions. There 
is one small plot of private land within the forest limits. The usual rights of 
way only. A portion of the old road from Lahore to Multan which is now 
abandoned passes through the area, and is kept cleared as a compartment line. 

The grazing arrangements are the same as in Ranjit Singh and other reserves 
mentioned above. Felled in 1880-81, 1883-84, 1885-86, 1887-88 to 1889-90 to 
supply fuel to the North-Western Railway, when the total yield amounted to 
1,555,4G4 cubic feet. 

MUHAMMADPUR. 

Area 1,748 acres .— Situated about 6 miles north-west of the Civil and Railway 
Station of Montgomery. Adjoins the new Lahore-Multan road, and is 2 miles 
distant from the Muhammadpur encamping ground. Western part of the forest 
is intersected by the old bed of the Ravi, locally called Sukhrawa. Under the 
Forest Department since 1869, and reserved in September 1881, together with 
other reserves. The forest growth is very open throughout even in dry ndlas ; 

Tamnrix and Prosopi* are the chief species. There is pome saccharum grass 
met with in places which is in demand for munj , realising every year about Rs. 4 . 

Cultural operations were carried out on the eastern portion many years ago, 
when the Ravi used to be flooded almost annually, but the work was abandoned, 
as the resnlts obtained did not justify the expenditure. No rights except those 
of way. Grazing arrangements the same as in Ranjit Singh. Was felled in 
1880-81, 1882-83, 1883-84, 1887-88 to 1889-90 to supply fuel to the North-Western 
Railway, the total yield being 461,338 cubic feet, stacked. 
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forests 


Chapter IV, A. Montgomery. 

Agriculture and Area 4.280 acre ?. — Three mile? from rke Civil and Railway Station of Mont- 
Arboriculture. gomeiy. Formed ont of i-rV-i* X<>s. 0 and 12 Under rhe e*»"trol of th^ Department 
. , . . since 1S*J0: decLired a l'Overvrd i\-i> 't in I.-nSi . demarcated by 2U feet wideceaied 

i 'oncalture ancl line? and n umbered wo-id.'Q post?. In the northern pt.rtiou the tree growth is 
fairly dense in depressions and the Sukhruvva 2s ala. Pro'-opis predominating, 
while on higher ground the growing stock ct nsists chietiv of Tamar \x f Kuril and 
ballad or a. No rights except those of way. Kept as a grass preserve for the Civil 
Station or 2.1 on r go mery. Was felled in I8i?2->3 to 1S89-99, 1891-92 and 1892-93, 
when the outturn amounted to 1.403.371 cubic feet stacked, which was supplied 
as fuel to the 2s orth- Western Railway. 

ALHYAL. 

Am 1,228 '■•■c?. — Situated aho.it 1* miie.s to north of the Railway Station 
cf Yij'safwala and 0' r/.iles to-ast or the Civil Station of Montgomery. Formed 
c of - U* : > No-? o am! 7. Under the Forest D^paitmc-iu =4nce 1809 j and declared 
a je»“rve.l i‘or-sr in fc'pt^mber 1S81. Occupies a plot of low ground on the 
i - •/*. ai d con-euuently receives watci from the suiruimumg country in the rainy 
season Lft-iix '.z^c.:yd by 2i> feet wide cleate.l h: t-s mi. si numbered wooden posts 
and 1 to or trenching m bare places. Species chieily pTGS'pi*, with a fair 
amount of Tc >nn.<> i uni Capr ins. but Salva iz r.i scarce. Small zizyphus bushes 
thick in low gr "i:ul. A fr»w lights of way only. Closed to all animals through- 
out the year exc'.nt for a few we -ks in autumn when cattle grazing is allowed on 
ptyment. Is now (1895-99) being felled to supply fuel to North-Western 
Railway. 

NURSHAH. 

A^ea 3,445 acres. — Formed out of raVi* Nos. 3 and 0 and situated near 
tiie town of Kauivshah and Xurskah ; about 10 miles north -east of the Civil 
Station cf Montgomery ; d miles in a direct line from the North- Western Railway, 
and a short dis f auc^ to south of the Lahore Multau road. Under the Forest 
Department since 1S69, and reservetUsuider the Forest Act in September 1881. 
Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared liaes'iftid numbered wooden posts. Inter- 
sected by the Snkhrawa naln. Tree growth, consists of the usual species 
mentioned above, the growth being fair in depressions, but poor on higher 
ground. Closed to grazing, but grass cutting alloweS^on payment of fees. Was 

Railway when the 


felled in 1 885-80 to 1889-90 to supplv fuel to North- We?f> 
yield amounted to 823,035 cubic ieet. stacked. 

BURJ-JIWE KHAN. 




Area 4,554 acres.— Former! out of rahh * Nos. 2 and 
I.ahfiro-Mnlron road about equi-distant from the encampino-'gro"undVof 
and Kaureshah, and about 7 miles from the Gambar Sta?ion on the 1 
iluitin section of North-Western Railway. Under the 


situated to south oT*' 
Akbar 
on the Labore- 

t-, . n - * control of the Forest 

Deputment Since ISbO, and declared a reserved forest in September 18S1. 
Bound-dby 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. Only a 
few rights of way. Is much intersected by the SukhrawH Nala. Growth 
consi'ts of the usual species mentioned above, and is fairly good in the depres- 
sions formed by the bed of the Sukhrawa, but poor elsewhere. Closed to all 
animals but cattle grazing allowed for some weeks in autumn on payment of 
fees. Was felh-d m 18So-8t. to 1889-90 when the yield amounted to 1,723,675 
cubic feet, stacked, which were supplied as fuel to the North-Western Railway. 


GASH KAURI. 


Area 4,024 acres - 


at i' t -Formed out of > alh No. 15 situated on the Lahore- 

r 1 mile- r °m r WUt s " utl “™ st of the CECam P in Pt ground of Akbar, and about 

b miles north-west of the Ohara Railway Station (N.-W. R.). Under the 

r 1860 - -T 1 reserved under the Foiest Act in September 
Much ; ari 'i l -wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. 

“ n ei.ef.p, ,y the Snkhrawa Nalu. Tree growth consists of the usual 

species already mentioned, but Pros pi, and IW.„> prevail. growth fair in 
d press, o„s, but poor ..n high ground . a small quantity of saccharum here and 
, ' A few- rights of w- .y only Onh cattle grazing allowed for some time in 

amounted" ^ 7** in l801 - 92 and 1892 ' 93 : when the outturn 

itui way 2oG,-A3S cubic feet, and was supplied as fuel to North-Western 
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okaka. Chapter 17, A. 

Area 4.097 acres.— Formed out of rakhs Nos. 14 and 15. Under the Forest Agriculture and 
D epartment since lSd9, and declared a reserved forest in September 1881. Three Arboriculture, 
to six miles norm of the Okara Railway Station (N.-W. ti.) Bounded on the east . ’ 

by the Dipalpur-Gugera road, on other sides by 20 feet cleared lines and number- r oncu ur0 an 
ed wooden posts. Contains a large area of low-lying ground where water 10rests - 
collects from the surrounding country after the rains. Tree growth consists of 
the usual species already mentioned in case of other reserves, but Pro.opi s and 
Taman i prevail. Only a few rights of way ; closed to all animals except for 
some weeks in autumn when cattle grazing is allowed on payment of fees. Was 
felled in 1SS1-82, 18S5-86to 1891-92 and the outturn (1,9/2,256 cubic feet, stacked) 
was supplied to the North-Western Railway. 

One plot of private land of 103 acres situated inside the reserve. 

BAGIANA. 

.Uea 1.170 acres . — Formed oatof ralh No. 13. Under the control of the Forest 
Department since 1S69 and reserved in 1SS1. Six miles north of the Okara Station 
(N.-W. tl 1. Bounded by 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. 

Tree growth consists chiefly of Prosopi*. thick on low-lying grounds, but sparse 
elsewhere, foiled in 1839-81 and 1SS1-32 yielding 666,360 cubic feet , stacked, 
or 453 cubic feet, stacked, per acre. The whole of the outturn was Bttpplied to 
the Railway. No rights except of those of way. Closed to grazing except for a 
part of the year in autumn when cattle are admitted on payment of fees. 

BIBIPUR. 

Area SG4 acres. — Formed out of raid, No. 13. Under the Forest Depart- 
ment since i860, and declared a reserved forest in 1881. Seven miles north-east 
of the Okara Railway Station and 2 miles soutb-west of the ancient town of 
Satghara. Bounded by 20 feet cleared lines and cumbered wooden posts at 
corners. Growing stock — a remarkably good growth of pure Prosopis in lower 
parts; Taman r (fa, Ash) pevails on higher grounds, but is dying out. Norights 
except those of way. Was f tided in 1880-81, 1881-82 and 1883-84 when the 
yield amounted to 386, S44 cubic feet, stacked, or44S cubic feet, stacked, per acre. 

The whole of the outturn was supplied Co the Railway. Closed to all animals, 
except for a part of rlie.-year in autumn when cattle grazing and grass cutting 
is allowed on payms afc-ciffees. 

SATGHARA. 

Area acres. — Formed out of rakh No. 3. Under the control of the 
--£jtfi?r - Tjipartmoiit since 1869, and reserved under Act VII of 1878 in 1881. 

Seven miles from the Satghara Railway Station (N.-W. R.) and 1J miles north- 
west of the town of Satghara east of the Dipiilpur-Gugera road. Tree growth 
consists of Prow. pi--, Taman c (farash) and ka >tl with a few bushes of zizyphus 
l ma Ha) Of these species the Prosopis prevails. Growth much better on low- 
lviiig ground where rain water collects than in other parts. Only a few rights 
o'f way. A good grass-producing forest. Closed to all animals throughout the 
rear bat cattle gracing or grass cutting is permitted for some time iD autumn 
on payment of tees.' Was felled in 1880-81, 1886-87 to 1889-90 when the out- 
turn amounted to S22.501 cubic feet, stacked, which was supplied as fuel to the 
North-Western Railway. 

CHAUKIAN. 

Area 1.566 acres — -Formed out of rakh No. 3. Under the Forest Depart- 
ment since 1869, and reserved in 1881. Four miles Dortb-east of the town of 
Satohara and IV miles east of the Satghara reserve. The nearest Railway 
Station in the Satghara Station (N.-W R.) S miles distant. Demarcated by 20 
feet cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. Tree growth similar to that in 
the above reserve, but there are four largo blanks. Open to cattle grazing only 
for a part of the year in autumn. Was felled in 1887-88 and 1888-89 to supply 
fuel to the Railway. The Outturn amounted to 432,584 cubic feet, stacked. 

KOHLA. 

Area 1,190 acres. — Formed out of rakh No. 3. Under the control of the 
Forest Department since 1869 and reserved iii 1881. Touches the Lahore- 
ylnltau road on the south. Ten miles from the Satghara Railway Station. 
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Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts ; except 
where the boundary follows the Lahore- Multan road. The present growing 
stock consists of ProsopfSj Tamarix (fa rash) and Ca/'p iris ; the area fairly well 
stocked except those parts where the soil is impregnated with kallar , and which 
are consequently only sparsely covered with stunted bashes of Tamar is. Only 
a few rights of way. Open to cattle grazing only for pirt of the year in autumn 
on payment of fees. Was felled in 1880-81, 188S-S9 and 1889-90 to supply fuel 
to the Railway, and yielded 335,996 cubic feet, stacked. 

KAMMAN. 

Area 2, 264 acres. — Formed out of rakh No. 3. Under the control of the Forest 
Department since, 1869 and declared a reserved forest in 1SS1. Six miles north-west 
of the Wan Radha Ram Railway Station on the road from Wan Radha Ram to 
Chdehak, and 4 miles from the Chuehak encamping ground on the Lahore-Multan 
road. Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. 
In low-lying places the tree grow'th consists of almost pure Proeopis, and is fairly 
good. But the higher parts are very sparsely dotted with a few stunted Tamarix 
Cappans and Salvador a. No rights except those of way, a good grazing ground ; 
open to cattle grazing only for part of the year in autumn on payment of fees. 
Was felled in 1882-83 to supply fuel to the North-Western Railway, the total yield 
amounting to 114,750 cubic feet, stacked. 

SYEDWALA. 

Area 4,958 acres. — Formed out of rakh No. 25. Under the Forest Depart- 
ment since 1869, and reserved in September 1881. Situated trans-Ravi 8 miles 
north-east of the town of Syewdala and 24 miles from the Railway line, the 
nearest Station beiDg Wan Radha Ram. Demarcated by 20 feet cleared lines 
and numbered wooden posts, except on the north, where it borders on the Deg 
Nala. The north portion of the forest is liable to be flooded by the overflow of 
the Deg Ntila. Forest growth consists of Prosopis and Tamarix mixed with 
some Salvadora and Ccippan-*. The Prosopis prevails all over the area 
except the higher parts in the southern portion of the forest. Growth very 
good, in parts flooded by the Deg Nala. A few rights of way only. A very 
good grass-producing area ; pan in and dahh grasses, however, predominate on the 
low-lying areas. Open to cattle grazing for part of the year in autumn on pay- 
ment of fees. A portion of the forest (1,262 acres) was felled in 1891-92 to 
1894-95 to supply fuel to the Railway, and yield amounted to 218,434 cubic feet 
stacked. 

In addition to the reserved forests mentioned above, aggregating 87'16 
square miles, the Forest Department has the control of 759 96 squar&, m ^ ea °^> 
waste land comprised in 51 ra k hs now called unclassed forests. Out ofAhese, 
48 unclassed forests, comprising 550*99 square miles, are situated between th e 
Railway line and the Ravi, while three forests with an iggregate area of 208'97 
square miles are trans- Ravi. 

Since the year 1889-90 the Forest Department ha-< entered into an agree- 
ment with the North-Western Railway to supply annually to that Railway 20 
lakhs cubic feet, stacked, of firewood at Es 5-10-8 per cent, of cubic feet ; and in 
order to obtain a sustained yield of firewood every year 164*21 square miles have 
been selected from the unclassed forests (122*63 square miles from the 
forest under the Forest Department and 41*58 square miles from those under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner). These areas together with the reserves 
are now being worked systematically, the un classed areas being closed to 
browsers (camels and goats') for a period of five years after the cutting. The 
areas selected from the unclassed forests are being demarcated with interrupted 
trenches, and will soon be surveyed and mapped. A working plan is in course of 
preparation for these areas as well as the reserves. They will be worked on a 
rotation of 20 — 25 years. 

In addition to supplying fnol to the railway the requirements of the local 
population for the different kinds of forest produre are met from the forests on 
payment of fees The grazing of all the waste lands iu the district is managed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, who credits a portion of the revenue to the forest 
Department on account of the uieas under its control. 

The following statement shows the quantity of wood supplied to the 
railway from the forests and total revenue and expenditure for the last ten 
years ; — 
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Tear. 

Fuel supplied 
to N.-W. 
Railway. 

Revexce. 

j 

From fuel, From graz- 
&c. ! ing. 

i 

Chapter IV, B. 

Domestic Ani- 

Expenditure. mals. 

Arboriculture and 
forests. 


Cubic feet. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1888-89 

2,863, 6S4 

87,051 

31,705 

11,987 

1889-90 

1,770,868 

77,489 

32,497 

59,654 

1890-91 

3,034,941 

1,79,138 

31,873 

58,443 

1891-92 

2,284,043 

1,39,306 

34,253 

71,681 

1892-93 

2,092,344 

1,34,988 

33,241 

64,408 

1893-91 

2,606,526 

1,49,219 

28,217 

58,525 

1894-93 

1,921,467 

1,21,759 

35,590 

56,750 

1895-96 

2,471,675 

1,89,253 

38,695 

1,34,423 

1896-97 ... 

1,857,059 

1,10,888 

37,473 

89,057 

1897-98 

1,689,658 

1,26,388 

32,779 

80,415 


SECTION B.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The live-stock of the district, as returned at various times Number of live- 
in the Administration Report, are shown in Table No. XXII. stock- 
The figures are probably very unreliable as anything like a really 
accurate enumeration of cattle in this district is impossible. 

There has probably been no very marked increase of late years, 
in the Ravi tahsils at least; and the colonization of the Sandal 
Bar will probably cause a decrease before long. 

A cattle fair has lately been started at Gugera. It is held Governme 
in April. There are three donkey and five horse stallions in the breeding operations, 
district ; one of the latter is under the care of the Military 
Officer at the Probynabad stud farm, and the rest are in charge 
of the Tahsildars ; they are distributed thns : — Gugera one donkey 
stallion (Imperial) and one horse stallion (District Board) ; 

Dipalpur one donkey and one horse stallion (both Imperial) ; 

Pakpattan two horse stallions (one Imperial and one District 
Board), one donkey stallion (Imperial). The donkeys are all of 
Italian breed ; of the horses the one at Dipalpur is English 
bred ; the one at Gugera and the District Board one at Pak- 
pattan are Arabs and the Imperial one at the latter place is a 
Norfolk trotter* The number of branded mares in the district 
is as follows 


Tabsil Montgomery 

« • * , . | 

... 44 

„ Gugera 

,,, 

... 41 

„ Dipalpur 

•»» 

... 155 

„ Pakpattan ... ,,, 

,,, , ,, 

... 109 

„ Probynabod stud farm 



... 58 


Total 

... 407 
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Chapter IV, B. No fees are charged for covering mares ; only branded 
“7T . mares are covered by Imperial horse stallions. Mares not brand- 

Domestac Am- e( j ar0 C07ere( j by donkey stallions and by District Board 

Government breed- borse stallions. A zilladdr, on Rs. 25 a month, keeps tip statis- 
ing operations. tics and furnishes reports, &c., to the Assistant Superintendent, 
Horse-Breeding Operations, who visits the district during his 
annual tour, brands mares, and makes all suggestions necessary 
for furthering horse-breeding operations. The zamtnddrs of 
the Sutlej tahsils are beginning to appreciate the system of 
horse-breeding operations, and the taste for horse-breeding is 
increasing ; mares are brought up to be branded, and young 
stock are gelt more extensively than used to be the case. Go- 
vernment Hissar bulls are not appreciated in this district. 
There is at present one in the Pakpattan tahsil. 

Horses. The horses of this district never enjoyed any great cele- 

brity, but the horses bred along the Lahore border, in the 
Nakka country, were held in good repute in olden times. A good 
mare, it is said, would fetch Rs. 800, and a horse from Ks. 200 
to Rs. 500. These horses were country-bred, large, stroDg, and 
long-winded, and were much fancied by the Sikhs. There 
were some uncommonly fine mares or stallions, the produce of 
which was chiefly found among certain tribes or with certain 
individuals; such were Anmol aud Kajal in the Manes tribe; 
Morni, among the Karrals and Wattus ; Phabban, with the 
Kharrals ; and Nili, with the Bahrwal sarddrs. A well-grown 
mare can be got now for from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, while the ordi- 
nary run of horses cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. Horses are not 
uncommonly held in shares. One man owns, say, J, another 
and another T \. The shares are often calculated by hoofs; one 
man owning half a hoof, &c. Baba Bisheu Singh is said to have 
encouraged horse-breediag. His stallions served the zamtnddrs ’ 
mares, and in return he used to buy the produce, if a colt, when 
a year or two old, at much under its value. If a mare, nothing 
was taken ; the zemindar retained her. Ponies cost from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 50. 

The stud farm of the 11th Bengal Lancers is at Probynabad 
in the Dipalpur tahsil, some 10 miles south-west of Dipalpur 
itself. There are three grazing rcilchs, attached to the stud, viz., 
rakh Dbaular, area 3,301 acres near Probynabad ; rakh Chaprali, 
area 1,006 acres near Okara iu the Gugera tahsil and rakh 
Jaura, area 1,000 acres, in Montgomery. In addition to these 
the regiment holds four estates on lease from Government, viz., 
the Model Farm surrounding Probynabad in Dipalpur, Prince- 
abad, Boyleganj and Chnk No. 47 of the Sohag-Para colony in 
Pakpattan, with a total area of 7,132 acres, of which 5,724 acres 
is cultivated by the aid of canal-irrigation and of 59 wells. 
The stud has been in existence since 1866, and the farm lands 
have been acquired from time to time. The regiment has sunk 
a large amount of capital both on stud and on purely agricul- 
tural works. The average annual number of remounts produc- 
ed for the regiment is about 35. The expenses of the stud are 
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defrayed mainly from the agricultural profits of the farm lands Chapter IV, B. 

which are held on very favorable terms from Government. _ “77* . 

Asses are generally kept by Kumhars, Machhfs, and Chuhras. An ^ 0D1 iaals ^ 

average male ass will cost from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12, and a good one Asses. 

from Rs. 15 to Rs. 16. The female will cost about Rs. 5 more; 

asses are put to work when between three and four years old, 

and work eight years. The average weight they carry is from 1^ 

to 2 maunds. If they belong to professional carriers, they get 

about 2 sers each of chopped straw ( turi ) in the evening ; if 

not, they are left to shift for themselves. The milk is not used. 

There are some fine white asses in the Pakpattan tahsfl, said to 
be descended from asses that came from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

There are three kinds of camel — the sohdwa, ganda and hazd- Camels, 
ra. These terms seem to apply to the colour of the animal. The 
so haw a camel has long lips, medium-sized head, thick skin, and is 
of a brown colour. The ganda camel is grey, and has a large 
head, small mouth, and thin skin. The hazard camel has a small 
tail and is of a red colour. This is the worst of the three kinds, 
as it has no endurance on a journey. The ganda is the best. The 
female gives much more milk than that of the sohdwa ; the 
colour is good, and the strength and endurance of the ganda 
is superior. The camels of this district are of no use for ridiDg. 

A good ganda camel costs about Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 ; a sohdwa 
Rs. 10 less and a hazdra Rs. 20 less. The prices of good camels 
are sometimes as high as Rs. 200. Outsiders generally buy 
male camels. 

A female camel fetches on an average Rs. 20 less than the 
male. The camel-owners, however, depend on their profits 
from letting out camels as baggage animals, not on their profits 
from the sale of them. Considerable herds go down annually 
to Bhaw&ni and Bikanir for employment. If well treated, a 
camel lives 40 years. If its owner is poor, he will commence load- 
ing it at 3 years of age ; if fairly oS, at 4. The coupling Age at which 
season is Poh, Magar, Phagan, and Chetr (December to March), ^“breeds,' lc!° S 
The period of gestation is 12 months. At 4 the female camel 
brings forth her first young oue. She continues bearing nine or 
ten times, at intervals of two years. After one year the young 
one is weaned. Up to that period the milk is good ; afterwards 
it is inferior. A camel will feed her young and yield 12 sers Milk, 
of milk a day besides. The owner milks her twice a day ; he 
milks two teats and leaves two for the young one. The milk 
yields curds and butter-milk, hue not butter. It acts as a laxa- 
tive to those not accustomed to its use. It is uncommonly good, 
and magnificient for disease of the spleen (hpph). A camel Barden carried, 
commences with carrying 3 maunds, and when full grown, 
carries 8. The camel is shorn in Chetr ; and its hair, mixed Hair, 
with goats’ hair, is made into ropes and boras (bord= a sack). 

The shearing yields about f of a sdr of hair. When the camel 
is at death’s door, it is duly slaughtered, and there is a feast on Fleali, 
its flesh. The Chubra appropriates the skin, and sells it for 
about 8 annas to the dabgar or maker of large leather vessels 
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Chapter IV, B. called kuppds, in which oil and ghi are carried. After the hair 
~~T . has been stripped off, the raw hide is placed round a hollow 

Domesuc^Ain- ear t,p e n mould. When tli6 hide dries and hardens, the mould 
is broken and shaken out of the mouth of the huppa, which is 
then complete. In a disease to which melons are subject, 
called hadda, camel’s bones burned to windward of the field 
attacked are a fine remedy. Camels are turned out into the 
jungle and allowed to do for themselves. They eat almost any- 
Food of camels, thing’ ; but dk, dhdk and harmal they avoid. They are some- 
times given alum and spices. A camel is called toda till one 
Names of camels y ear old. Then mazat till two years old, or for one year after 
of growth. n sta= ^ s weaning. He is afterwards called trihdn, chhatar, doyak, 
chnugqa, chhigga, nesh and armash , at the commencement of 
his 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th year, respectively. 
After that he is full grown, and is called unth. The first year 
is divided into three parts : the first four months, when the 
camel is called lihdra or lihdra toda ; the next two, when the 
name is changed to mohala ; and the last six, when it becomes 
kutela. When the camel becomes a chhatar, his milk teeth go; 
and at each succeeding stage the camel gets two teeth ; till 
when he becomes armash, he has his proper compliment of six 
incisors and four canine teeth. A female camel is called todi till 
two years old ; then, till four years old, purap. As soon as she 
has brought forth her first young one, she becomes a ddchi, and 
is afterwards called ddchi pahlan, ddchi duydn, and so on, 
according to the number of young she has produced. 

Diseases of camels. Camels are subject to many diseases and ailments. The 

remedies are often remarkable. However, a general remedy 
in all cases is to hangup a charm, or, still better, a kordn, and 
drive the sick animal beneath it. The giving of alms and pray- 
ers of pious people are also very efficacious. The following 
are the more common diseases, with their symptoms and re- 
medies, causes and results : — 

Sat. — This is the most deadly of diseases. The only visi- 
ble symptoms are trembling, sweating, and the mouth being 
kept open. The disease occurs at all seasons ; there is no 
remedy ; in a couple of hours after the symptoms appear the 
animal is dead. It is as it were struck dead ; hence the Dame 
saf, meaning blow ; it seems to be splenic apoplexy. 

Zahmat. — Cause not known ; occurs in hot weather ; the 
animal coughs, ceases to eat and drink ; there is a running 
from mouth and nose. Remedies : boil 1 ser of old molasses 
( gur ), J sc r poppy-head (post), and £ ser ujv.ain water ; 
give for three or four days consecutively in the evening ; or 
give | ser of heated salt dissolved in water in the evening. 
Young animals generally escape, but the old die ; it seems like 
rinderpest. 

Hllbi occurs at any season, and is said to he due to eating 
unwholesome food. Throat and neck swell. The animal gene- 
rally recovers in a week ; the swelling is branded, or 4 ser of 
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ghi is poured down each nostril through a tube or the spout of 
a lota, twice or thrice ; or from 1 to 2 sirs of wheaten bread 
soaked in ghi are given every evening for a week. 

Phet occurs in the rains also at commencement of the hot 
weather when the camels are laden with heating goods. Due in 
rains to noxious exhalations and attacks of mosquitoes. This 
is a lingering disorder, and the animal generally dies. It eats 
little, stays out in the sun, and becomes a mere bag of bones. 
Skin shrivels up. The remedies are : one sir of gur and haliya 
( Lipidium sativum) mixed, given every evening, or a ser of 
batter every evening; or a fermented drink made of til plants 
when the ear is forming, and gur or a lota full of bntter-milk 
churned np with alum or haliya, continued till recovery. A. 
couple of sers of dry wheat should oe given every day for ten 
or twelve days. 

Sokra seems only a farther stage of pheta ; all animals 
attacked by pheta do not get it. The remedies are a decoction 
of roots of the kokanber, or a fermented drink made of equal 
parts of white cummins, coriander seeds and candy. About 
75 per cent, of the cases terminate fatally. 

Kharish, or mange, occurs in August and September, and 
December and January ; is attributed to drinking stagnant 
water and getting no lana to eat. It lasts from two to four 
months, and is easily curable. The body is rubbed with sweet oil 
and sulphur mixed ; a couple of sirs of onions are given every 
day for a fortnight, or a couple of sers of mixed gur and bitter 
oil are administered daily for the same period. The whole body 
becomes a mass of sore ; the hair comes off, the skin cracks, 
and blood exudes. 

Simak is a swelling in the knee, hock, shoulder or ankle. 
It occurs in every season, and is attributed to unwholesome 
food. The animal raises the limb affected, and cannot walk and 
ceases to eat. Bleediug and branding are the remedies. A 
cure is generally effected. 

Barr. — This is a dangerous disease ; about half the animals 
attacked die. It generally occurs in the latter half of the year 
after August, and is said to be caused by taking off the saddle 
before the animal has got cool ; the symptoms are like soma 
noticed in rinderpest ; all four legs get rigid ; the animal falls 
down, shivers, raises its head, and ceases to eat and drink. 
As treatment, a line is branded all round the body ; or A ser 
gugal (Bdellium), 1 tola of opium, i ser cloves, 1 ser candy, 
2 sers of sweet oil, and a dozen or so of fowl’s eggs are mixed up 
and given at once. The animal is wrapped up and kept out 
of cold and windy places. 

Gathar i3 a swelling containing matter on the inside on the 
hind legs. It lasts a month or so. Cause is not known. 
Barely fatal. May occur at any time. Besides branding, the 
remedy is to give a hot drink of boiled camel’s milk and 
turmeric every evening for a week. 
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Chapter IV, B. Bel is another dangerous disease. Few escape. It may 

— — , occur at any time, and is said to be caused by the animal not 

DomestmAni- getting the condiments it requires. A swelling of the rectum 
Diseases of camels anc ^ w ^°l 0 body up to the hump is the most conspicuous 

‘symptom. The remedies adopted are branding in the form 
of a double cross over the backbone and a drench of 4 sirs 
camel’s milk boiled with 1 sir haliya and 1 sir old gur. 

ikra occurs in November and December. Front legs get 
stiff, and are moved with difficulty : attributed to eating dry 
tdhli leaves, which is hardly correct, as there are no tdhli leaves 
anywhere in the jungle. The animal generally gets well in 
Baisakh (April) ; gur is given daily, or a drink made of the 
ashes of the burnt skull of a horse mixed with stale water ; this 
seems a Sort of rheumatism. Akra means simply stiff. 

Chandri or Chhdliydn. — This is an eruption of boils rarely 
fatal. Occurs at any time. Cause is unknown. Black pepper 
and ghi, mixed, are given ; or masar ( ervum lens ) boiled with 
salt and red pepper. The boils are opened with a needle or 
sliced off with a knife. In very bad cases branding is 
resorted to. 

Rasaula. — This is a large swelling like a goitre on the 
neck. On being opened it is found to contain blood ; some say 
hair. At the beginning of the hot weather a boil forms under 
the hack part of the pack-saddle ; this heals about the end of 
the hot season after bursting. Owing to it camel-meu do not 
care to be employed during the very hot months. 

Sul, Rik. — Young camels for a couple of months after birth 
are liable to two diseases. One is sul, or colic. Few animals 
are attacked, if taken care of ; but if attacked, they generally 
die. There is no remedy. The other is rik, which seems to be 
excessive purging. This is rarely fatal. A mixture of khdngar* 
boiled with 2 tolus of rice and 1 tola of bhang (dried leaves of 
Cannabis sativa ) is given every evening. 

Of these diseases, khdrish is said to be contagious, sat and 
zahmat infectious, and the others neither. It must be remem- 
bered that some of the above names may represent the same 
disease in different stages. 

Cows. The cows of the Rtivi are considered much superior to those 

of the Sutlej, as they yield considerably more milk- A cow 
calves duiing the tenth month of pregnancy, generally in 
January and February, or May and June. She commences 
calving when four years old, and, as a rule, produces four calves 
at intervals ot from 18 months to 2 years. In places where the 
Food. grass is uncommonly good, she will have as many as five calves. 

As soon as sin has calved, a mixture of one sir of gur and two 
chitldhs of soap is stuffed down her throat to aid in the expulsion 
of the placenta (jer). For two or three days afterwards she gets 
every evening two sirs of wheat soaked in water till it swells 


* Kh J.iL a r ia the milk of an animal shortly before she runs dry. 
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(ghunggani), with two or three ehittdks of gur. When not in Chapter IV, B. 

milk, a cow is left to shift for herself pretty mnch, going out ~~ . 

with the cattle of the village to graze. However, when in milk, on ^,y c Anl ' 

if her owner is fairly off, and she has not many rivals, she will Milk. 

get some boiled cotton-seed ( varenva ), about 1J sdr per diem in 

Poh, and in Jeth and Har as much ground gram or barley soaked 

in water ; and will, in other respects, be treated as owner’s 

bullocks, sharing wish them and the buffaloes the oil-cake ( khal ) 

he may possess. As a rule, a cow is well off if she gets some 

chopped straw in addition to what she can pick up in the fields. 

The calf is weaned when one year old. For six months after 
calving the supply of milk is good ; it then falls off, and deteri- 
orates. Cows are milked twice a day, morning and evening. 

The quantity of milk at each milking depends on the season 
being in proportion to the length of the day or night. On an 
average a cow gives four sers of milk per diem or between three 
and four quarts. This is very little ; but the animals are not fed 
well. This is a point on which the people are very chary of 
corect information ; milk is not usually sold, as there is no 
demand. In odd places there may be some demand, and then 
the price will be about 16 sSrs the rupee. The people drink 
as much milk as they want, and turn the rest into batter or ghi. 

The morning’s milk is placed in the dddh kdrhni, and simmers 
all day long. In the evening it is poured into another vessel 
and mixed with the evening’s milk, and an acid substance, 
called jag, or in default of that, some wbeaten bread is put into 
it to cause coagulation. In the morning it is churned. The 
butter is usually sold to persons who make it into ghi; 
the butter-milk ( lassi ) is used at home ; 24 sers of milk will 
yield 14 ehittdks of butter, which will give 9 to 10 ehittdks of ghi. 

This is good considering the bad food of the cows. In buying points of a cow. 

cows, the points looked to are the fineness of the hair, the thin 

skin, heavy hind-quarters and slight fore-quarters. The size is 

looked to as a test of what the calves will be. If in milk, the cow 

is milked ; she should not be savage, given to kicking or butting ; 

nor should she allow only one person to milk her. In the former 

case she is called khdtar, in the latter hathal Another trick 

cows have is only letting themselves be milked just after the 

calf has been sucking, and then only for a short time, so that 

the calf has to be brought back again. Such a cow is called, 

2 > her wan dojh-wdli ( pherwdn , again ; dojh, milking). The 
udder should be broad and stiff, the teats long and soft. 

In buying bullocks the points looked to are the fitness of . p ° ;n . ts looked to 
the animal for work. This is tested by putting it to plough ln b " ymg bulluck3 - 
work at a well, &c. If it does well, its appearance is scrutinized. 

The eyes should be large and the ears small; the chest should 
be broad ; the neck in front of the hump massive, so as to give 
a good support to the plough ; the legs should be strong, hoofs 
broad, pasterns short. The hair and skin should be soft and 
fine ; the tail long and thin. The colour is also looked to. 

White and grey are good colours; reddish brown is fair; 
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red bad, and black worst of all. A bnllock should have 
good horns, as a man should have a good moustache, 
according to the saying, rnard muchhel, bail sing el ; but con- 
noisseurs are not agreed as to what a good horn is. Bullocks 
cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100. A very fair average bullock 
can be got for Rs. 50. His work is generally light if continu- 
ous. A bullock is put to work when four, and will work eight 
years if taken care of In castrating bullocks, the knife is not 
used, as it is considered dangerous, people not being acquainted 
with the method to be adopted. The operation is effected by 
repeated blows of a small stick. It is generally carried out 
when the young bull is years old, in Phagan or Chetr. If 
before this age, the animal grows up a weed. Bullocks are fed 
four times a day, in the morning and evening, at noon and be- 
fore the owner goes to bed. They very seldom get auy grain, if 
ever ; but they may come in for some raw cotton-seed (varenvan) 
in Poh. Twice a month, except in Har and Jeth, some salt is 
rubbed into their mouths; and the same is done in respect 
of cows and buffaloes. A bullock will eat from 12 to 15 sera 
of broken straw per diem, or about double that quantity of 
green fodder. Its food consists chiefly of broken straw of sorts, 
turnips, charri, jowdr (grown as fodder), green wheat, and dry 
jnuur stalks. Its food during the year, commencing with Chetr 
or the middle of March, may be taken to be as follows : — 

Chetr. — Green wheat, methra, carrots (rare). 

Baisakh. — Wheat straw; dry turi ; grazes in stubble-fields. 

Jeth.— Turi mixed with chari, sown early in Baisakh. 
China straw. 

Hdr. — Turi. If there has been rain, the bullocks are 

turned out to graze where there is grazing waste 
available in convenient proximity to the wells. 

Sdwan-Bhddon. — Graze, as before. If there has been no 
rain, tiiri or chari or china, sown in Jeth and kept 
over, is giveD. 

Asm. — Kangni straw or chari sown in Sawan. 

Kdtik. — Chari sown in Sawan, or straw of china sown in 
Bhadon. Bullocks also graze in stubble-fields. 

Maghar. — Chari or china straw. Also rice straw, if avail- 
able. 

Poh. — Turi mixed with green wheat. Tops of turnips. 

Mdgh. — Turi and turnips (roots). 

Phagan. — Green wheat, turnips, and methra at the end of 
the month. 

Turi is dry broken straw of wheat or barley. Of course 
a man may feed his bullocks any way he pleases ; but as a 
rule, they are fed much aa shown above ; turnips and green 
wheat are often given especially when still young, mixed with 
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tvri. It is not uncommon on the Bavi to turn the cattle out 
into the young fields of gram, massar, &c., to graze. 

Like camels, cows and bullocks have different names at 
different stages of their growth. They are, however, very 
simpie. The general name for cattle is mal. The following 
are the names in use : — 


Name of Cow. 

Varhhi, till l year old. 

T! curfci, ,, 2\ ,, j, 

Dhnnapj „ she calves. 

Gdi (also gao t on Ravi) after calving. 


Name of Bulloch or Bull. 
Yachha , till 1 year old. 

Wairka, „ 2| „ „ 

Tnuhr, „ 4 „ „ 

Bail or sank, after 4 years of age. 


There are other names according to the number of teeth or the 
kind of teeth they have, viz . : — 


e Name of 

hame of m Period g{ Ufe _ 

Cow \ Bullock. 

Khiri ... Khtra ... Till 2 years of age. Animal has only milk teeth. 

Condi ... Donda ... From 2 to 3 years of age. „ „ two teeth (incisors). 

Changgi ... Chaugga ... „ 3 „ 4 „ „ „ „ four „ 

Chhiggi ... Ghigga ... After 4 years of age. „ „ six teeth. 

Male buffaloes are not in much request in Montgomery ; 
they are employed in places in the Sandal Bar where the 
wells are deep, and also in ploughing up the rice fields along 
the Deg. They are very strong, but they feel the heat very 
much and die soon. This is expressed in the sayiDg . — 

Jhote nun gah ; budhi min rah. 

Mard nun chakki ; ghore nun chatti. 

Chare rah hurdh. 

or “ for a buffalo to thresh ; for an old woman to travel ; for a 
man to grind corn ; for a horse to carry the pannier of an ass : all 
four ways (of doing things) are bad ways.” Male buffaloes 
are generally eaten when young. If they escape, they are 
sold to men of the Man j ha and Shekhupura. They cost from 
Ks. 15 to Rs. 50. The average price is about Rs. 30. A buffalo 
commences to work at the same age as a bullock. A female buffalo 
costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 90. A fairly good one will cost Rs. 50, 
while the price of a very good one may go up to Rs. 120. The 
way milch-buffaloes are fed and treated is much the same as that 
adopted towards cows ; as more valuable, they are taken more 
care of ; and being bigger, they require more food than cows. A 
buffalo calves when five years of age after eleven months’ gesta- 
tion, generally in Har or Sawan. She will produce six calves 
in all, at intervals of two years. Buffaloes are generally milked 
only once a day ; they give about half as much milk again as a 
cow ; and the milk yields about ^ more butter than the same 
quantity of cow’s milk. A buffalo continues in good milk for 
nine or ten months. The names of buffaloes seem to differ on 
the Ravi and Sutlej. The general name for a female buffalo is 
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majh and mainh, respectively. The Satlej names are as 
follows 


Male. Female. 

Kata or Kat ... Kali 

Jhotra or Jhota ... Jhoti 

Tirndna ... Trihdn 

Sandah ... Garhap 

... ilainh 


Fenod. during u’htch so-called. 
Till weaned — i. «., 1 year of age. 
From 1 year of age to 2 years of age. 
„ 2 years,, „ „ 3 „ „ „ 

„ 3 ,, „ ,, ,, 5 „ „ ,, 

After 5 years of age. 


On the Ravi theyhofa stage lasts till 2^, and the trihdna 
stage is not, recognized. The names, according to teeth pos- 
sessed, are the same for buffaloes as for cows and bullocks. 


Hides. When cows, bullocks and buffaloes die, they are made 

over to the Chuhras and Mochis. They use the skin for their 
own purposes, or sell them to travelling dealers. In Gugera 
tahsil the owners of the cattle are said sometimes to sell them ; 
but this is not the custom elsewhere. The dealers are Khojas 
of Lahore, Kasnr, and Ferozepore; or Chamars of Ludhiana 
and even LTmballa. The hides of cows and bullocks sell for 
from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 4, and those of buffaloes from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 6-8-0 a piece. The leather of Jhamra and Lundianwala in 
Gugera is spoken well of locally. 

Trade in cattle. The district breeds all the cattle it requires. Except 

in the Gugera tahsil, sales of cattle are not extensive, 
there large numbers of quite young bulls are sold to merchants 
from the Bagri country, bullocks are sold to people of the 
Manjha, and boffalloes to those of Shekhupura. Labanas of 
Lahore and Amritsar also buy young buffaloes in this district 
for carriage. From PAkpattan a certain number of bullocks 
go to the Manjha country and buffaloes to the fairs at Amritsar 
and elsewhere. 

Diseases of cattle. Horned cattle are subject to quite as many diseases as 
camels. Many are common to both classes of animals, and 
also attack horses, sheep and goats. The more important ail- 
ments will now be noticed. Unless specially mentioned, the 
remarks apply to cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, and to them 
only. 

Sat. — This is antbrac fever. It usually occurs in or just 
after the rains, and is caused by half-starved cattle suddenly 
obtaining an abundance of nutritious food in which they indulge 
to excess. Large gaseous swellings, as much as a foot in 
diameter, appears on the bacs, hind-quarters or fore-quarters. 
Sometimes there are swellings in the mouth. There is no 
remedy. If a mullah can be got to charm the animal some 
good may be done. Cutting a piece off the ear is another 
device. But almost every animal attacked dies within 24 
hours. 


Pir, also called Mala Sitla and Sihdl. This is cow-pox. 
It is more fatal with buffaloes than with kine. Of the latter 
about half recover ; there is no remedy. The sick animal ia 
generally kept apart from the others. The cause of the disease 
is not known. It occurs at all seasons. The crisis comes on 
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in 8 or 9 days. The chief symptoms are a running from the 
eyes, nose, and mouth ; blisters ioi m, and the dung has a most 
offensive odonr. 

Ghotn, or malignant sore-throat, occurs at all seasons. 
Cause not known. No remedy. Sometimes a portion of one 
ear is cut off, probably as a counter-irritant. The symptoms 
are well-marked. The neck swells; the animal gasps and 
breathes with difficulty ; there is a rattling in the throat, and 
foaming at the mouth. The animal almost invariably dies, and 
usually within 24 hours. 

Barr. — This is a rather dangerous disease, as about half 
those attacked die. It seems to be megrims ; the characteristic 
sign is that the animal attacked turns round and round several 
times till it falls. The remedy is to brand all round the bod}’, 
commencing at the nose, and going down the back under the 
tail and up the belly. It is attributed to getting a chill. As it 
usually occurs in Bhadon and Assn (middle of August to middle 
of October), it may be due to the same cause as sat, viz., half- 
starved animals gorging themselves with rich food. 

Phiphri — Cows and bullocks when attacked mostly recover ; 
buffaloes generally succumb. As its name implies, this is a 
disease of the lungs; though some insist it is a swelling of the 
spleen. The cause is not known ; but it has been observed to 
follow after a chill. The symptoms are heavy breathing with 
cough, and a falling out of condition. 'I lie disease may last as 
long as sis months ; and is said to end fatally in five days some- 
times. It seems to be pleuro-pneumonia. The remedies 
adopted are branding under either shoulder or along the back- 
bone ; or 1 sc)' of g/ii and 4 chittuk* of ground pomegranate 
peel are mixed and given every evening to a buffalo, or half that 
amount to a cow or bullock, generally for three days running 
only. 

Tan. — In this disease, which usually lasts as long as the 
animal lives, hut is rarely fatal, the symptoms are a thick staring 
coat; the animal keeps its mouth open and gasps; it seeks cool 
places and lies down in water whenever it. can. Too generally 
appears about the beginning of the rains. The cause is unknown. 
Some say buffaloes are not attacked. The remedy is a decoction 
of young kikar leaves, or some butter mixed with a medicinal 
substance culled ra* ; it seems a very rare disease. 

Bhnkni, or scouring ; occui s at all seasons; cause is not 
known, but some say heat ; some say eating unsuitable food, 
such as gharni grass when green. The disease consists in 
constant passing of watery evacuations. Bkukni means a piece 
of bamboo stem between two joints, sometimes used as water- 
pipe. The reason of the name of the disease is obvious. It is 
a deadly disease, most animals attacked dying. But some deny 
this. It is said to last as long as 8 days violently. No remedy 
is practised, but, coarsely-ground joint r and buiter-milk, or 
coagulated milk and main (galls of the tamarisk), or gitr and 
onions, are recommended. 
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Chapter IV, B- Munhhhur, or foot and mouth disease, seems to occur at 
— 7 . all seasons. The cause is not known; but some attribute it to 

■ Domeshc^Am- a bird, called malidra , peeking at the cleft of a hoof of the 
... animal. Others scoff at this explanation. Blisters form in 
the mouth an<i on the feet ; and tne animal loses its appetite ; 
the disease lasts about 10 days. It is rarely fatal. The parts 
aSected are washed with warm water; and sometimes bread 
made of gram or manlr, with some salt and butter, is admi- 
nistered. 

Lag occurs in the rains ; and is attributed to the use of 
river waters, or eating grass that his grown in stagnant river 
water. The disease is not mortal generally. The symptoms 
are coughing, swelling of the neck, purging, los3 of appetite. 
Milch cattle dry up. The remedies are: sweet oil, one ser 
per diem at intervals of 4 or 5 days, parched gram, or china 
flour, or some salt. The disease lasts a couple of months, till 
the buffalo gets kkiin grass wet with dew, and other cattle joicdr 
stalks. 

Wda is palsy or paralysis; when a human being is attacked, 
it is called jhola. it usually occurs at the commencement of the 
cold weather, and is due to a chili. The ankles swell, the coat 
stares, the auimal moves very littlp, and eats little. The hind- 
quarters are usually affected. Blight branding is sometimes, 
but rarely, tried. Ghi mixed with oil and turmeric, or oil and 
til, are given. 

Rada and molra seem to be bag an 1 blood spavins. Brand- 
ing and bleeding, and the application of boiling butter-milk to 
the swelling, are practised. Tne last is stated to cure the 
disease in three days. Hot spices and arsenic pills are said 
to be given as tonics. 

Vil and dhdh or tag seem to be the same disease ; but the 
name vil is applied to it when it attacks cows and bullocks, 
and tag or dhdh when buffffloes are affected. Tag is used on 
the Ravi, and dhdh on the Sutlej. It mostly occurs at the 
commencement of the cold weather, and is attributed to the 
animal getting a chill. It is rarely fatal. In vil there is a 
running at the mouth, the ears grow cold, the legs stiffen, the 
teeth chatter, and the coat stares. The only remedy really 
used is putting the animal into the sun; its m uth is also kept 
open with a munj rope ; onions are sometimes given ; and by 
some a grasshopper ( tidda ) now and then is considered useful. 
The animal generally gets well in 12 hours, but may be sick 
for four days. The symptoms in dhdh are nearly the same as 
in vil, but the part affected is the back. Any pressure there 
makes the animal at once fall down. Hence the name, which 
is derived from dhdna, to knock down. The duration of the 
attack is the same as that of vil The disease may become 
chronic. The remedy is to keep the animal warm and well 
Wrapped up so as to excite perspiration. At the same time give 
warm spices ; salt should be put under the clothing. If the 
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disease is of old standing, bleed at, the head or tail, or at the 
back, and rub in opium. Both dhdh aud til seem to be forms 
of rheumatism. 

Angyari is a swelling of the udder. The swelling lasts 
3 or 4 days. It is supposed to be due to the animal having 
eaten some heating substance. It occurs at all seasons; but 
mostly in the early part of the rains. If the issue is favourable, 
the cow or buffalo commences giving milk as usual ; if not, 
she never gives any more, not even if she should calve again. 
Butter, half a ser for a cow, and double that for a buffalo, is 
stuffed down her throat for four or five days running. A coat- 
ing of earth taken from a rat’s hole and applied to the udder 
is considered beneficial, when the swelling commences. Angyari 
means a small boil. 

Ogu is a disease of buffaloes only. It occurs at any season. 
The cause is not known. It generally ends in death. The 
belly swells ; the dung and urine are suppressed. Unless this 
can be remedied, the animal dies in a few hours. The favourite 
remedy is to make it sit down in water. Butter and ghi are 
given. 

Horses are attacked by phiphri, barr, wao, hada, mob a. 
Also by ogu and bhiikni, according to some ; and by ghotu, 
called in their case khuvdk. They also get ban dr or catarrh. 
The. great remedy for this is burning blue cloth in a lota and 
making the animal inhale the smoke. Ground ginger is blown 
through a tube into the nostrils. There are several other 
remedies. This disease is not glanders usually. It is never 
fatal. But as glanders and catarrh are not unlike, the term 
Jcanar would probably bo used in a case of glanders. Khub 
seems the same as khunuk. 

The sheep of this district are usually white with brown 
heads. Quite white sheep are not uncommon ; but black are 
rare. The usual time of tup is August and September, and 
the lambs are dropped in February; sometimes the autumn is 
preferred for lambing. The ewe is then one year old. She 
will give one lamb for each of the next four years; sometimes 
more thau one lamb is dropped ; in this case both are weakly. 
The lamb is allowed all the milk for two months, after that, only 
half, or even less, for about three months more. The ewe gives 
milk well for four months, and altogether for six. The milk 
is used as such, or made into butter and ghi. It is not sold as 
milk ; but ghi makers buy the butter at the same price, or at 
a little less than that of cows and buffaloes. Sheep are milked 
between the legs, not at the side, as cattle ; the yield is about 
3 c hittdks per diem. One tn : r of milk produces | to 1 chit- 
takoi butter. Sheep are sheared twice a year, in Ohetr 
(middle of March to middle of April) and Katik (middle 
of October to middle of November). They are first washed. 
The outturn of the former shearing is from 3 to 5 chittdks, 
of the latter 4 to 9 chittdks. The average yearly outturn 
is, perhaps, 12 chittdks, The wool obtained iu the 
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Chapter IV, B. autumn is yellow, while the spring wool is white; the 

_ “7“ . yellow wool is tlie cheaper of the two. The wool of the 

0m< mals nl " back and upper parts is good ; that of the legs, belly, 

Wool and skin. and throat inferior. The price of wool varies very much It 

averages about Rs. 20 per tnautid. 'The fleeces are gold to 
traders of Fazilka, Kasur or Ferozepore. The skins are sold 
to wandering traders at from 1| to 2£ annas each. They 
generally are taken on camels to Lahore, Amritsar or Fazilka. 
The skins are used for shoes, musical instruments, and bags 
for keeping money, clothes, flour, &c. Untanned shoep-skins 
are called khalri ; after tanning media. The flesh of sheep 
is extensively consumed. Sheep have also different names 
according to the stage of their growth. Till six months old a 
ram is called lela, and a ewe /eh’; after 12 months the former 
is known as chhnthra, and the latter as bhed. Between the 
ages of b and 12 months there is a dispute; some say the ram 
is called bwlhar and the esve gharap ; others divide the period 
into two portions of three mouths each, during which the ram 
is called satsa and chhnthra and the ewe ghardpi and gharap, 
but sassa seems properly a name applied to any well-grown 
lamb. According to their teeth sheep are known as 

Khiri, till milk teeth are replaced, about 15 or 13 mouths after birth. 

Pakka khira ; pakki khiri. A few months before next stage. 

Donda when animal has only 2 teeth, till about 2 years of age. 

Changa ,, „ ,, 4 ,, „ 2\ 

Chhiggn ,, G after „ 

G° ats - With reference to their teeth, goats aro called by the same 

names, except that the pakka-k'nira stage is not recognized. 
Goats, ton, are more precocious, and so each stage ends six 
months sooner than with sheep Till six months old, a he-goat 
is known as pat kora, a she-goat as pathori. The former then 
becomes a haleru, the latter a kharap ; till one year old when 
she is called bakri ; goats kid in Chetr and Baisakh (middle 
of March to middle of # May), or in K.itik and Magar 
(middle of October to middle of December) once a year. 
The period of gestation is six months. They generally 
have one kid at a time, and will produce 7 or 8 alto- 
Milk, hair ami gether. Goats are milked twice a day; they give about 
skui- 14 to 20 chittdki of milk. Till one inoutli after birth 

the kid gets all the milk ; then for another mouth, half ; 
then it is weaned. The supply of milk is good for four months. 
P’or making butter the milk is bad, yielding only chiltdk of 
butter for each xir of tnilk. Goats are sheared iu Chetr, 
Baisakh or Har. Their hair is called jat. Its price averages 
about Rs. 5 or Ra. (5 per maund. The yield of one goat ranges 
from 3 to Q chittnkx. The jat is sold to kumhdrs, camel-men, or 
banyas. It is made into ropes, ham*, chhalis and floor-cloths 
of shops, called tappar (sack-cloth). The skins of goats are 
disposed of in tlie same way as these of sheep. They fetch 
from four annas to Re. 1 undressed. They are used for water- 
bags ( mashak ), as well as the purposes for which sheep-skins 
are used. 
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Goats and sheep get nothing to eat bnt what they can pick 
up in the jangle ; they do not get any salt. Shortly before 
kidding, a goat gets some oil or phi for a few days if in bad 
condition. The sheep of this district are of poor quality. The 
wool is coarse. The climate is too arid and the country too food ; quality ; Bales, 
inhospitable for much improvement to be probable. Large 
numbers of young sheep are sold annually to travelling dealers, 
who take them to the up-country districts ; a sheep costs from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 3 ; a goat from Re. 1 to Rs. 5. 

Sheep and goats suffer from sat, ghntu, pir , munkhur, phiphri Diseases of sheep 
and a ngydri, diseases described in pages 16S, 169, 170 and 171. and goats. 

For the first four there is no remedy. Incantations, though use- 
ful to those not attacked, are of no avail to those afflicted. Sat 
and ghotu end in rapid death ; scarcely any animal dies of pir 
or munhkhur. The last is caused by the mahara. In a case 
of phiphri, branding the nose and ears or scalding them with 
hot milk, the first Sunday after the new moon, is tried. Pome- 
granate rind and ghi are given to the sick animal. Few die. 

Sokra occurs usually in the rains. It it rarely fatal. The 
legs swell, and the animal becomes quite thin — in fact dries 
up ; hence the name. Branding the swellings, and doses of 
sweet and bitter oil, or embrocations of the juice of the dk, are 
the remedies adopted. 

Panildg or rib is attributed to the same cause as lag, a 
disease of cows, &c. The symptoms are the same. Fish oil 
obtained by boiling down the fish called makni is administered. 

A diet of kikar branches or chari is said to be efficacious. It 
is generally a fatal disease. It seems to be “ rot.” 

Rat is said to be a most deadly disease; none escape, if 
attacked. There is no remedy. The chief symptom is the 
passing of bloody urine. Rit means blood. This is the disease 
known as red-water. It occurs usually early in the rains. It 
seems almost unknown on the Sutlej, but the Ravi people are 
acquainted with it. 

Tret is the disease called harr iu the case of cattle. It 
occurs at the same time, atid the svmptoms are the same, but 
it is rarely mortal. The remedy adopted is branding either 
across the face or along the backbone near the tail. In the 
latter case opium is rubbed iuto the spot cauterized. 

Sawattan or savittal, also called ztirdoi, seems to be 
hepatitis. The symptoms are yellow eyes, discoloured urine, 
and constipation. It is a rare disease, and occurs about August 
and September. It is attributed to the use of new grass and 
hot water. Death commonly results. There are really no 
remedies ; but goat’s milk diluted with water, or sometimes 
butter, is given. 

Gada and pan are the itch ; the former term is applied to 
sheep, the latter to goats. Sheep are washed with a decoction 
of w khan leaves- and sajji, or sweet oil or sajji mixed with 
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cow-dung is rnbbed over them. Goats are rubbed over with 
a mixture of bitter oil and sulphur, and get curds or sweet oil 
to drink 

Hung or hung an attacks goats, and is usually fatal. The 
coat stares; the animal ceases to eat and drink ; the ears hang 
down ; and there is a cough. These are Dot very distinguishing 
symptoms. The remedy is incantation. As the principal part 
of the ceremony is feasting the miracle-working fakir on a 
healthy goat, and the -ick one rarely recovers, the remedy 
seems worse than the disease. 

Tilphati seems to be rupture of the spleen, judging from 
is name. It is very rare, and usually fatal. Sheep and goats 
are attacked generally about the beginning of the cold weather. 
There is no remedy. 

Aphar occurs at all times. It is said to be never fatal, and 
to last a few hours. The stomach swells ; and the animal falls 
down. There is constipation. 

Bid is a very similar disease. Aphar means a swelling of 
the stomach, that being filled with wind; and sul i3 said to moan 
colic. 

An interesting account of an experiment in sericulture 
made by Mr. Peake at Gugera in 1863 is given at pages 1 76-77 
of Punjab Products. The experiment held out every promise of 
success ; but was perforce abandoned in 1864 on the transfer of 
the head-quarters of the district from fertile Gugera to the 
desolate and barren wastes of the civil station of Montgomery. 


SECTION C.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 
1 891. The figures are practically meaningless, as the classifi- 
cation of occupations is based on an European and 'not on a 
native model, and the differentiation of occupations is not nearly 
so complete as that contemplated by the table. Reference 
should be made to Chapter Xlt of the Census Report. The 
figures in Table No, XXIII may be summarized as follows : — 


Per cent. 

Agricnltaral ... ... ... 68 

Pastoral ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Domestic servants ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Artisans ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Food and drink ... ... ... ... ... . . 4 

Unskilled labour ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Government service, Civil ... ... ... ... 2 

Do. do. Military 

Religious teachers, fakirs and mendicants, &c. ... ... 3 

Commerce and transport ... ... 

Others ... ... 1 

Total ... 100 
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More detailed figures for the occupations of both males Chapter 17, C. 
and females will be found in Table XVII B and abstract No. 90 Occupations 
of the Census Report of 1891. The figures for female occu- Industries, and 
pations, however, are exceedingly incomplete. Commerce- 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the cotton ginning and triea an^mamffac- 
pressing factories of the district as they stood in 1697. No tares, 
statistics are available for the other industries of the district; 
nor would they be likely to be reliable if there were. Coarse 
cotton cloth is woven in most villages for home use. The fisheries 
of the district have already been described at page 80. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district for the former edition of the Gazet- 
teer : — 

“ The most notable industry of the Montgomery district is the lac-inrnery of Bac-turnery, Pak- 
Pakpatcan. There are several families who send out a variety of toys, boxes, P a a ‘ 
spring wheels, eharpoy legs. &c., to all parts of the Punjab. The wood used is 
chiefly bhdn, locally obhiin (Popnlns euphroticn) — the black or Lombardy poplar, 
a soft, light, easily-worked wood, containing no resin, aud not liable to the 
attacks of insects, all which are essential points. Nothing could be simpler in 
principle than the craft of the Kharadi, while his la'ht ■ is a perfect ex-mple of the 
many Indian contrivances which produce wonderful results with the most ele- 
mentary and apparently inadequate means. The vat nish, which is produced by 
pressing what is virtually a stick of coloured seaiing-wax against a rapidly re- 
volving wooden object, has been found by the experience of generations to resist 
dust, damp, and excessive heat and dryness better than any known paint, and 
it is used on all articles of domestic use which can be turned on the lathe. If 
this flne coating could be as cheaply applied to flat surfaces it would be of 
immense use. Bat this essentially simple arc is capable of almost infinite 
variations. Though there are few towns in which it is uot wrought in some 
fashion, there are some which, like Pikputcan, enjoy a special reputation. 

The work from this town, though strongly resembling that of Sindli. with which 
province the south-west of the Punjab has some noticeable affinities, may be 
recognised by the use of a rich, mottled purple alternating with bands of black, on 
which delicate floral borders and diapers appear to be painted iu red ami green. 

This ornament is, however, produced in a manner analogous to the Sgraffito 
of Italian architectural decoration. Coats of different colours are super-imposed 
on the surface, and the pattern is produced by scratching through these with a 
sharp stylns. Tims, a red flower is made by scratching through the black and 
green films ; for the leaves, the black only is cut a'vav, exposing the green ; and 
for a white line all three are cut rhrongh to the white wood. Th-is is obviously 
work requiring great delicacy of hand and long praci ice. The articles made at, 

Pakpattan, besides objects for native use, are tea-pnys, t..ys, flower-stands, plateaux, 
chessmen, work-boxes, &c. The workmen are Muhammadans. 

“ The cotton-waving of Pakpattan, though not of striking importance, is of Cotton-weaving 

good quality; and chequered th-a fabrics with hitigie , chautahie, anil other ,v’ :UtllT1 '. 

varieties in common native use, are here strongly and neatly woven. .At. Kot va i (, o-pnn mg 
Kamalm very good cotton-printing is done. The characteristics of this work are ot am0 ia ' 
brightness of colour, and a certain quaintuess and rudeness of pattern, which usually 
shows a good deal of white ground. Some diir>Uoi> * (a better word than our 
dado), printed with archaic figures of horsemen, were sent to the Punjab Exhibi- 
tion. Scarves, abrus and other articles are also made, aud the work has a consider- 
able reputation. 

“ Among merely domestic crafts, reed basket work, which, though almost uni- Reed baskets, 
versal in the Punjab, is better done ntGugerain the Montgomery district than 
elsewhere, may be here mentioned. The rhhuj or winnowing basket remarkable 
for its strength and lightness and perfect adaptation to its purpose, would seem to 
have been the original, as it is the staple article. The til i or fine upper stalks of 
mitnj (ffrirch.irum mimja) are neatly worked in rows tied to strengthening bare of 
stouter reed and bamboo with strips of fresh goat-skin, which is sometimes used in 
larger pieces to strengthen the corners. Baskets for domestic purposes are some. 
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Chapter IV, C. 

Occupations, 
Industries, and 
Commerce. 


times adorned witk tufts of coloured wool, while mats, punkahs, and fancy baskets 
are worked over with lozenge-shaped crossings of parti-coloured worsted with 
cowries sewn on the borders. A large basket with a well-fitting cover is much 
used for keeping feminine gvar. Ckon-'nr^ and chuhm* aie said to be the most ex- 
pert workers in a craft for which gipsies all over the world seem to have a special 
affinity. They are also frequently employed in sifting and winnowing wheat.” 


Sajji. 


The following account of the manufacture of sajji is taken, 
after necessary corrections, from page 86 of Punjab Products : — 


“ Sajji ia produced from two different plants which grow spontaneously in 
brackish soil in the bdr tracts of the liari and Rechtia Doabs, called Jcungun khdr 
and goru lana, the last jielding inferior, and the first superior, sajji The kavqa-n 
khdr plant yields the best alkali. The pure sajji from this plant is called 
lota sajji, and the residue mixed with ashes is called kangan khdr sajji. The 
other plant yields only a dirty and inferior substance known as bhatni sajji, 
devil's soda. This is black in colour, and sold in pieces like lumps of ashes. 

“ The process is as follows : — The shrubs ripen about October, and the 
process of making sajji is earned on throughout October, November, December 
and January. I he first step is to cut down the plants with a wooden scythe 
called taludi. They are then allowed to he on the ground in heaps 
to dry. When perfectly inflammable, a pit in the ground is dug in a hemi- 
spherical shape, about six feet in circumference and three deep, at the bottom of 
which one or more inverted tin Is, or earthen vessels, are bnried, having small 
holes pierced m their upper portions : the Boles are kept closed at the commence- 
ment of operations. A fire is kindl-d. and the dry plants placed in the pit, with 
the aid of a -nngi. or pitchfork, and the lire is kepr fed with the dry plants till all 
is burned. During the process r.f burning a liquid substance is formed, which 
runs down itito the tir.ds below the tire. After all the liquid lias run through 
into the find, the residue is stirred np with a stick called mashud. which has a 
round flat piece of wood at the end like a ladle or a ghurla — i.e., a piece of wood 
cut green ft ora the tree to prevent its burning. Great care must bo taken 
during the above process that no water is allowed to be puc on the fire, other- 
wise t lie whole mass would blow up, and endanger the lives of those manu- 
factoring if. After the residuary mass has bceo stirred in the man net* described 
it is covered over with earth. It cools in three or four days, but can be taken 
out when wanted. The bhutm 'iijji is made in the same manner as the above, 
but from the shrub called ooiu linn. Wlieu the earth is removed, the substance 
is found iti a solid rocky state; it is then broken out with a tool called icatlan, 
or wooden crowbar. Then the hud.- that ate underneath are also removed, and 
being broken, the contents are taken ont. The residuary mass in the pit is 
crude dirty potash, hut that which is found inside the finds is clean and free, 
from ashes, &e. ; it is called lata sajji, because funnd in the timl or lota. 

‘•The proportion produced of ion inn and bhutni snjii is four sort from a 
man ml of the plant, or one-tenth : and of the lota sajji , one sdr in a maund, 
or T V,th part. 

“ The growing plants are much valued for camel-grazing The market price 
of bhiitni sajji is from Kp. 1 to l!e. 1-b per maund. Lata sajji commands a much 
higher price, and sells at Its. b a maund. The expense, attending the maunfac. 
turn, n:., cnrring. stocking, and lifting, is about 4 annas per maund. - J lie 
workmen who cut the plants get 2 annas a day, the burners take 3 annas, 
and there is one man to superintend. L -tn mjji is principally used as a 
medicine on account of its high pi'i 'c. Kangan, Ihdr saj/t is used in washing 
and dyeing with madder and kitsutnbhu; it is used also for making soap, and 
in the process of purtfv ing sugar, and in paper-making. The castes princi- 
pally emploteil in the manufacture of xu/'n are chuhnis. dhobis, Nunaris. and a 
few Aroras, but there is no necessary distinction or superstition on the point.” 


Up to 1896 a license fee oi Rs. 2 per pit (tou) used to be 
levied for the tnnn'ifnef ure of sajji. At present no licenses for 
the manufacture of sat ji cut on the Government waste are 
given : the object being to preserve a sufficient amount of the 
lana plant for the grazing: of camels. 

Course and nature There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
of trade. district. The exports and impot ts of food-grains have already 
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been noticed at page lb 3, and a list of fairs given at page 74. Chapter IV, C. 

Hie exports of the district consist principally of wheat in con- . 

siderable quantities, a very little rice and gram, a large amount xMustrfes°and 
of cotton and cotton seed, a good deal of wool and hides, much * Commerce. 
ghi, main and oilseeds. The production and export of sajji is Course andnature 
now much less than it used to be. No cloth is now exported. of trade - 
The imports consist of jowdr and bdjr a, some rice, gur, sugar, 
salt, cloth, European and country oil, liardware, fruits and dyes. 

Some wheat, is imported from the Chenab Colony into the Ravi 
tabsils. A little gram is imported in times of scarcity. Exports 
and imports are now almost entirely carried by rail. Camel carri- 
age is mostly confined to the limits of the district. Wheat goes 
mainly to Karachi for export to Europe ; gram to Lahore or Mul- 
tan ; cotton to Karachi and Bombay for European consumption ; 
wool to Karachi, some of it stopping at Multan to be pressed; 
cotton seeds to Ferozepore, Bhatinda and the Robi country ; 
hides to Multan, Lahore, Kasur and Amritsar ; ghi to Lahore, 

Amritsar, Multan and Sukkar, main to Amritsar and Bhawani ; 
til and oilseeds chiefly to Karachi. Jouar and Idjra are import- 
ed from Birsa, Bhatinda and the Rohi country, and occasionally 
from Sindh ; rice from Bahawnlpur and Muzaffargarh ; gur 
and country sugar from Amritsar, Batala, Jullundur and "the 
North-Western Provinces ; loaf-sugar from Europe ; salt 
from Shalipur ; the finer kinds of cloth from Amritsar and Delhi ; 
the cheaper kinds from Karachi ; country oil from Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore, ar.d European oil from Karachi; brass vessels 
from Jlning ; iron and iron goods from Lahore and Multan ; 
fruits from Lahore and Multan; indigo from Multan. Very 
few powindahs now visit the district. 

The only trading towns of the district are Kamalia and Chief trading 
Pakpattan ; some trade is also carried or. at Montgomery. The t0WI1!i> 
exports of Kamalia consist chiefly of cotton, ghi and wool ; those 
of Pakpattan of cotton, wheat, wool and oilseeds, and those 
of Montgomery of wheat ami oilseeds. Basirpur and Atari in 
the Dipalpur tahsil aad Bovleganj in Pakpattan are luge vil- 
lages in which there is a good deal of local trade. Pakpattan 
used to have a considerable trade in cloth ; very little is now 
made there, and none is exported beyond the district except the 
lungis of 700 and 1,000 threads to a breadth, and dollars of all 
kinds which are much esteemed, and find a ready sale in 
Amritsar, Lahore, and Multan. A considerable quantity of the 
products of the local looms is disposed of at the annual fair 
in the first week of the Muharram. Most of the yarn used 
comes from England. There are two castes of weavers at Pak- p-j. 
pattan, the one called Bhakri the other Paoli. The difference Wea ^ ers p a au 
between them is that the women of the former class weave, those 
of the latter consider it a disgrace to do so. The women of 
both castes, but especially those of the Paoli, prepare the web, 
at which they make about one pice for every mile they go back- 
wards and forwards. There are now 224 looms at work. The 
numbers of persons engaged ace as follows 
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Chapter IV, D. Paolis, 100 men, 60 women and 30 boys; Bhakhris, 80 
P ' • >,+ men > women and 30 boys. Thread is spun by women, who 

and Measures, and ® re P a '4 » kind They get 1| to 2 sers of cotton, and give 
Communications, back one ser of thread, but this method of payment is less com- 


Paltpattan mou t ' iau ^ wa9. Twenty sers of cotton are carded for one 
weavers. rupee. Pakpattan has also a high reputation for its lacquered 

work. Good blankets are made at Malka Hans. Kabula does 


some little trade in ghi with Amritsar. It is not possible to do 
more than guess at the value of the trade of the district. 
Judging from a few isolated facts, Mr. Purser was, in 1874, 
inclined to think it about 10 lakhs per annum. It is now no 
doubt much more. 


SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Prices, wages, Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commodi- 
rent-rates, interest. j.j eg f or i as fc thirty-three years. The wages of labour are 
shown in Table No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI ; 
bat both sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. Rent 


rate 3 have already been discussed at page 100. 

Village prices of Mr. Purser gave the following statement showing the 
agricultural staples, average quinquennial price of cotton, loicdr, rice, Jcangni , china, 
wheat and gram, in the towns of Dipulpur and Hujra from 1838 
to 1871. These prices were taken from the books of the kardrs, 
and represent dealings between them and the cultivators. 
The births fix the prices twice a year in Har and Katik. The 


average price is the average of prices prevailing at both seasons 
in both towns. These towns were selected as being in the chief 


agricultural part of the district : — 
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The statement below shows the prices in sets per rupee of Chapter IV, D. 
agricultural produce assumed for the purposes of assessment in 


the recent settlement. 



Gugera and 
Mont- 
gomery. 

Dipalpur 
and Pak- 
pattan. 


Sers. 

Sera. 

Rice (unhusked) ... ... 

28 

29 

Maize ... ... ... ... 

... 

24 

Jowar ... ... 

28 

so 

Kangni ... ... ... ... ... ... 


37 

China ... ... ... ... ... 


37 

Moth ... 


30 

Mash ... ... ... ... 


25 

Hung 


26 

Til 

12 

12 

Cotton (uncleaned) ... ... 

12 

12 

Wheat 

22 

24 

Barley ... ... ... ... 

... 

38 

Gram 

30 

34 


PriceB, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Recent rise in 


The following table gives some information regarding the 
course of the village prices of the chief agricultural staples in 
the Sutlej tahsils during the currency of the revised settle- 
ment : — 
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The actual all-round rise of prices during the 30 years, Chapter IV, D. 
1864-93, was 30 per cent, in Dipalpur and 21 per cent, in p r ; ceg ~ ggr j ^ts 
Pakpattan. At the beginning of the period prices were consi- andMeasures and 
derably higher in the latter than in the former tahsil. Communications. 

Mr. Purser wrote as follows : — Recent rise in 

prices. 

s ' In 1S71 Mr. Roe, the Settlement Officer, gave it as his opinion that th e 
increase in price of late years has arisen from a diminished supply, and not from 
an increased demand. I have lived in the pargunnh during the whole time that 
these high prices prevailed, and I know, from what 1 have seen with my own eyes, 
that the condition of the agriculturists has been one, not of prosperity, but of 
very great distress. It would also seem at first sight that the constrcction of a 
railway right through the heart of the district must have greatly benefited the 
people. No doubt it would have done so, had the agriculturists had any surplus 
produce to export ; but as they had barely sufficient for their own consumption, 
the opening up of new markets was practically useless. In fact, iu one way the 
railway has injured them ; for it has L-iTto a much stricter conservancy of the 
Government jungle ; formerly the zatnimldt* obtained all the wood they required 
free or almost free. Now they have to pay for it. and get it with difficulty ; 
besides this the subordinate conservancy establishment greatly increases their 
indirect taxation.” 

Table XXXII gives statistics of tbe areas of land sold Value of land, 
and mortgaged up to tbe expiration of the last settlement. 

The following figures based on assessment statements show 
the progress in the value of land including cultivated and 
uncultivated in tbe Sutlej tabsils. Similar figures are not avail- 
able in the case of tahsils tiugera and Montgomery : — 



Prick pm ackk. 

Mortgage mosey per acre. 

Tahml. 

| 

ci ! ?> 

JC | Ci 

tZ i 5 

CJC 1 X 

1 1 

4 4 

SO ci 

O r- 

OO ] X 

Before 1871- 
72. 

i i 

• ! 

r i i 

I- I X I 

X 1 X 1 

1 

C7 

C= 

X 

0 

0 

Cl 

X 

lhpol pur 

Pakpattun 

Rs. a. p. R:>. a. p. 

ft 11 1 13 13 

1 

.3 13 2 8 5 «' 

1 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

i 

20 13 9 12 11 7, 

' 21 3 7 7 11 0 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

j (> b 0 

i 215 

R*. a. p. Rs. a. p.j 

13 7 bj 12 8 3 ! 
1 

0 15 9' 5j 11 ll! 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

13 13 3 1 
| 10 2 10 

Rs. a. p. 

12 8 2 

8 6 3 


The following statement shows the total areas transferred 
during the four years 1894-95 to 1S97-98 inclusive, with the 
resulting price and mortgage-money per acre : — 


Tahsil. 

Area „ . 
sold in rncein 

acres. ru P ces - 

Area 

Trice per mortgag- 
aere. ed in 

acres. 

Mort- 

gage- 

money. 

Mortgage- 
money per 
acre. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

A. P. 

Gugcra 

2,155 45,087 

21 

3 

2 5,070 

70,751 

12 

7 8 

Montgomery 

3,330; 05,450 

19 

10 

0i 5,806, 

71,043 

12 

3 5 

Dipalpur ... 

10,140 1,80,041 

18 

5 

! 1 

7j 17,701 

2,79,905 

15 

3 1 

Paipattan ... 

9,. 'OO l.Id.lDG 1 

1 | 

11 

14 

7 G.0G9 

77,293 

1 12 

11 9 

Total District 

25,125. 4,10,343j 

1G 

5 

4 35,306 

4,99,652 

| "u 

2 5 
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Chapter IV, D- The quality and class of land varies so much and the 
Prices” Weights P r ‘ ces and mortgage-money returned are so often fictitious that 
and Measures, and general rates for price and mortgage-money per acre have 
Communications, but little real meaning. On this subject Air. Purser wrote in 
Yalne of land. 1874 : — 


A! e a s u r e 
weight. 


The low value of land in this district, except where canal -irrigation is 
available, is shown by the difficulty of getting farmers, a-? well as by the low price 
at which land is sold and mortgaged. In Pakpattan it was found that 12,578 
acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 3,156, or annas 3-11 per acre, had been sold for 
K 3 . 18,616. This gave the price per acre as Re. 1-2-0, and per rupee of revenue as 
Rs. 5-14-7. The mortgaged area as 9,6S7 acres assessed at Rs. 2,272, or annas 3-9 
per acre. The mortgage-money amounted to Rs, 19,081, or Re. 1-15-6 per acre, 
and Rs. 8-6-5 per rupee of revenue. In Dipalpur, 15.749 acres sold realized 
Rs. 26,421, or Re. 1 -10-10 per acre, and Rs. 6*1-11 per rupee of revenue. The re- 
venue was Rs. 4,319, falling at annas 4-5 per acre. The area mortgaged was 
12,028 acres assessed at Rs. 2,964, being at the rate of Ks. 3-11 per acre. The 
mortgage-money amounted to Rs. 30,353, equal to Rs. 2-8-5 per acre, and 
Rs. 10-3-7 of Government revenue. If it is considered that these prices include 
not only money paid for the laud, but also the cost of wells and other property 
attached to the land, the very low value of land is at once apparent. More money 
can be got by mortgaging land than by selling it. It may be that the land mort- 
gaged is more valuable than that sold ; but this fact may also be explained by 
the difficulty of obtaining tenants, and the dread of becoming responsible for 
payment of the revenue. When land is sold, the buyer becomes responsible for 
the revenue, and he has to make his arrangements for cultivating the land j but 
in the ca^e of mortgages, the mortgagor remains, as a rule, responsible for the 
revenue, and continues to calcivate the land Limvalf, or exerts himself to have 
it cultivated.” 

The figures given above, taken for what they are worth, 
show that the value of laud increased enormously, more especi- 
ally in Pakpattan, during the term of the revised settlement. 

Except in towns, the Government maund and ser are not 
employed in the purchase and sale of grain. A measure of 
capacity is used, ami not one of weight. This measure is the 
topa, and its size varies in different parts of the district. The 
weight of a topi of wheat in each locality is shown in a map 
attached to Air. Purser’s settlement report. There are 10 
different topas, and the weight varies from 1 sir, 4 chittdks to 
3 sers, 4 chittak s. An attempt is being made to introduce a uni- 
form topa for the whole district. The divisions and multiples 
of the topa are the paropi, pdi, man, kharwdr, and mdni:— 


4 puropis 
4 to pas 
4 pais 
10 maos 
12 J mans 


1 topa. 

1 pili. 

1 man (maand). 
1 klmrwar. 

1 mani. 


The kharwdr is used on the Ravi and the mdni on the 
Sutlej. The native man then is of a fluctuating value accord- 
ing to locality, and one great difficulty in obtaining information 
concerning yield of crops, amount of seed grain. &c., is the 
uncertainty as to what topa the informant is alluding to. To 
make matters worse, there are two ways of using the topa. In_ 
one called chhara, when the topa has been filled, nothing is 
added with the hand; and in the second, called bharti, the topa 
is heaped up with the hands. Topa s are round measures. 
They are usually made of ukdn or karll, sometimes of kikar. 
The differences in the value of the topa are due to the conptTy 
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having been split up into numerous petty states, tlie ruler of 
each of which set up his own top a, partly to assert bis inde- 
pendence, and partly, it would seem, at least occasionally, to 
cheat the zamindnrs under him. 

The karam is 5J feet long. The current scale of square 
measure is : — 


9 sqnare karams - . .. » 1 kan. 

20 kans or marlas ... — 1 kanal. 

8 kanals ... ■=» 1 ghumao 

The ghumdo is thus equal to one acre, the kandl to half a 
rood, and the kan to a square perch. In measuring distance a 
term in common use is sadpandh (from sad, voice, and pandh, dis- 
tance) ; it represents the distance at which a man’s voice can 
be heard in the jungle, aud may be roughly estimated as a mile. 
The figures in the margin show the communications of the 


Communications. 

Miles. 

Navigable rivers j 

104 

139 

Railways ... 

Metalled roads ... 

S3 

Unmetalled roads 

1,003 


cations. 


district as returned in the quin- 
quennial Administration Report 
tor 1896-97 ; while Table No. 
XLYI shovs the distances from 
place to place as authoritatively 
fixed for the purpose of calculat- 
ing travelling allowance. Table 
No. XIX gives the area taken 
up by Government for communi- 


The Sutlej is navigable for country craft throughout its 
course in this district, but the Ravi is generally too low for this 
in the cold weather. There is practically no river traffic. 
3 he ferries and the distances between them are shown below, 
following the downward course of eaeh river : — 


Rivers. 


Ravi 


Sutlej. 


Stations. 


Qilla Bhaina Singh 
Faridabad ... 

Majhani 
Jhando , , . 

Pir Aly ... 

Mari 

Kbai ... ... 

Alam Shah 
Mehr Shahana 
Q.atab Shahana 
Hakim ke Kathya 
Muhammad Shah 
Chichawatni 
Kikri Patri 
Mohaua Fordwah 
Shekhnke 
Bhila Ma'.eka 
Ahloke ... 

Malkina 
Bhallu ... 

Sahnwali 
Bhuk ... 

Madhu 
Jamie ra 


Distance in 
miles. 


1 

6 

6 

6 

1 

3 

3 

8 

7 

8 
11 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

7 

5 


Remarks. 


Ferrv. 

Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ferry and mooring place. 

Ferry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bridge of boats and mooring place. 
Ferry. 

Ferry and mooring place. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chapter IV, D. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communication s. 

Measures of length 
and area. 


Communications. 


Rivers. 
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Chapter IV, D. The North-Western Railway from Lahore to Multan runs 
Prices Wei ht through the district along the high central ridge, with stations 
andMeasures and a * i Satghara, Ohara, 0 miles, Gatnber, 8 miles, Yusafwala, 9 miles, 
Communications. Montgomery, 7 miles, Harappa, 12 miles, Chichawatni, 7 miles, 

Railways. Kassowal, 10 miles. 

Koads. There are no metalled roads ; but as there is no wheel 

traffic, the want is not felt. The district is traversed in all 
directions by fine broad unmetalled roads, some of which were 
cut through the jungle at the expense of the people, after the 
unsuccessful insurrection of 1857. 

The principal roads are : — (1) The Customs line road, 
running from Jamiera on the Multan border, nearly parallel to 
the Sutlej through Pakpattau and Huveli to Rohela Ghat, 
opposite Fazilka, in the Sirsa district. (2) The Lahore and 
Multan trunk road, running close to the Ravi, on the left bank 
of the river. Traffic on this road has greatly decreased since 
the opening of the railway in I860 : many of the serais along 
it are in bad condition and others have been closed altogther. 
But the road itself is in very fair order. (3) The road lead- 
ing from Jhang, via Kamalia, Harappa, Kabir, and Pak- 
pattan to the Sutlej. Speaking of it, Captain Elphinstone 
says : — • 

Numerous caravan 3 of merchants from Afghanistan frequent this rontc 
during the cold weather. They seldom dispose of their merchandise in the dis- 
trict, but, as far U3 I could ascertain, this road ii -reneially selected by merchants 
who are anxious to arrive at their principal mart, Delhi, without tho delay which 
would otherwise attend the unpacking of their wares at intermediate stations.” 

(4) The road from Harappa through Montgomery, Dipal- 
pur and Basirpur to the ferry at Rohela Ghat. (5) The road 
from Pakpattau to Chunian, passing near Dipalpur and through 
Shcrgarh. (6) The road from -Jhang through Gugera and 
Satghara to Wan Ra ilmrain, riimuntr thence to Ferozepore. 
(7), (8) and (9). The roads connecting Montgomery and Pak- 
pattan, and Gugera and Pakpattau and Gugera and Dipalpur. 

Bridges. There is now no bridge of boats over the Ravi, the one at 

Chichawatni has been abolished. The Nikki is bridged on all 
the main roads. There are bridges over the Khanwah canal at 
Hujra, Dipalpur, Nathu Shall, and Ivacha Pakka. There is a 
bridge over the Uppm- Soling Canal at Gama Waghra, near 
Basirpur, and a foot bridge at Shah Nawazkbanwala. There 
are bridges over tbe Lower Sohag-Para Canal at Amira Tejeka, 
Haveli and Kaliwul and on the Dipalpur-Pakpattan and Mont- 
gomery-Pakpafctan roads. The state of the roads in canal-irrigat- 
cd tracts is far from satisfactory. The roads are traversed 
by deep water-courses, the owners of which have either construct- 
ed no bridges, or have laid down a few crooked branches of 
trees, with slight twigs and leaves filling up the interstices, and 
have thrown earth over tho whole. As soon as the twigs rot, 
the unwary traveller runs a good chance of breaking his neck, 
at the same time that his horse breaks tho bridge and his own 
leg. If the canals ran all tho year round, this state of tilings 
would soon be altered. But iu the cold weather, when officers 
are out in camp, the water-courses are dry, and the sides are 
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sloped down ; or else the water-conrse is filled up ; and so the 
intolerable nuisance these ditches become in the hot weather 
is not properly appreciated. 

The district is not well provided with serais. But the traffic is 
so slight that this want is little felt. There are rest-houses afford- 
ing accommodation to European travellers in all important places. 
The accommodation is at present in most cases far from good. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the dis- 
trict, together with the halting places on them, and the conveni- 
ences for travellers to be found at each : — 


Chapter IV, D. 

Prices, Weights 
and. Measures, and 
Communicati ons . 

Sarais. rest-hous.s 
and encamping 
grounds. ■, 






Conveniences for travel- 
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Harappa do 


13 

1 
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... 
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Multan to Lahore ... 

Muhammad pur 


11 

1 

i 

... 


... 

... 

Kaure Shah ... 


9 

1 

i 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Nur Shah 


3 

... 

... 

... 

i 

... 



Akbar 


7 

1 

i 

... 

l 

... 

... 


Mirak 


15 

1 

i 

... 

... 


Ml 

1 

Chuchak 


10 

1 

i 

... 

... 


1 

Jhang to Chichi- \ 

Kajana ... 


11 

1 

... 

i 

i 

... 

... 

1 

1 

watni Railway -J 
Station. / 

Chichawatni Railway 
Station 

13 


... 

i 

... 

l 

... 

Montgomery to ) 

Montgomery ... 

... 

... 

15 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

... 

Dipalpur 5 

Dipalpur 


18 

1 


i 

i 

... 

1 

Gugerato Jhaug. j 

Gugera 

Bahlak 

"l 

1 

... 

i 

i 

... 

”’l 

f 

Gugera 


• . . 

... 

... 


l 

... 

... 

1 

Okara 


14 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

Gugera to Fazilka. -j 

Kalasan 

... 

8 



1 

... 

... 


Dipalpur 

... 

8 

1 

... 

1 

1 


1 

l 

Basirpur 


13 


... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

Pakpattan to Mont- ) 
gomery. ) 

Pakpattan 

Nurpur 

Montgomery ... 

14 

15 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

i 

i 

"i 

... 

Akbar to Feroze- ( 

Akbar ... 


... 

1 

i 


l 

... 

... 

pore. 1 

Satghara ... 

... 

13 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

r 

Jamlera 




... 

... 



... 

Jamlera to Fazilka J 
Customs road. i 

Tibbi 

Pakpattan 

Haveli ... 


S 

24 

2C 



1 

l 


1 

4 l 



Jaimal Bazideba 


19 
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Chapter IV, D- There are also unmetalled roads from Chichawatni to Pak- 

■ . pattan by Kabir, 44 miles ; from Chichawatni to Jamlera on the 
jmdMeasnref^arid Sutlej, rid Sheikh Fazil, 45 miles ; from Montgomery to Tibbi, via 
Communications- Kabir and Kabula, 36 miles ; Hujra to Haveli, 24 miles ; Hujra 

Serais, rest-houses to Atari 16 miles, Hujra to Wan Kadharam via Shergarh, 17 
and encamping m jles ; Gugera to Saiad wala, 1 7 miles, and on to Bucheke, 17 
grounds. mile 3 , and Lahore. 

There are no fixed halting stations on these roads. The 
road from Gugera to Jhang cresses the Bavi by a ghat at Mari. 
Good unmetalled roads run along the Khanwah, Upper Sohag 
and Lower Sohag-Para canals. On the former there is a rest- 
house at Dipalpur, on the Upper Sohag rest-houses at Gudar 
Malkana, 'lahir Kalan, IP miles, Ladhewal, 12 miles, and Bunga 
Hayat, 17 miles, and on the Lower Sohag-Para at Lalu Gudar 
Shahamad, 10 miles ; Haveli, 10 miles; Kalewal ; 13 miles, Chan- 
wat, 17 miles; Jewan Shah, 11 miles, and Kaliana. In addition to 
those already mentioned there are district rest-honses at Sher- 
garh and at Jandraka on the Gugera-Saiadwala road, and police 
rest-houses at Nautheh, Kilianwala, Saiadwala, Bucheke, Hujra, 
Atari, Tibbi and Kabir. The two dak bungalows are completely 
furnished and provided with servants. The district and police 
rest-houses are generally poorly furnished ; some of them have 
washing and cooking utensils, but no servants. The police rest- 
houses are small and very undesirable residences in the hot 
weather. The canal rest-houses are well and substantially built 
and comfortably furnished. 

Post Offices. There are 30 Imperial Post Offices — at Montgomery, Kama- 

lia, Chichawatni, Tibbi, Harappa, Pakpattan, Chak Baba Khem 
Singh, Basirpur, Hujra, Dipalpur, Gugera, Chucbak, Saiadwala, 
Bucheke, Shergarb, Chichawatni town, Jetbpur, Atari, Jandraka, 
Faridabad, Okara, Boyleganj, Haveli, Shahuawaz, Fatehpur, 
Satghara, Jakhar, Chak Ahmedabad, Kabula and Malka Hans. 
All the post offices have money order offices. The Savings 
Bank offices are at Montgomery, Dipalpur, Gugera, Kamalia 
Okara, Pakpattan, Chichawatui, Chucbak, Tibbi and Atari. 

Telegraph. A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the rail- 

way with a telegraph office at each station, also one from Mont- 
gomery to Pakpattan and one from Chichawatni to Jhang with 
an office at Kamalia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.-GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The executive administration of the Montgomery District Chapter V, A* 
is under the control of the Commissioner of Lahore ; the judi- _ 
cial under that of the Divisional and Sessions Judge of Multan. Administration. 
The ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists of a Executive and 
Deputy Commissioner and two Extra Assistant Commissioners. Judicial. 

It is quite inadequate for tbe needs of the district, and a proposal 
is under consideration for strengthening it by the addition of 
another officer. Each tahsil i3 in charge of aTalisildar assist- 
ed by a Naib. The 


Tahsil. 

Kauungos. 

Panvaris 

and 

Assistants. 

Montgomery 

3 

41 

Gugera ... 

3 

49 

Dipalpur 

4 

83 

Pakpattan 

3 

52 

Total 

13 

224 


village Revenue Staff is 
shown in the margin ac- 
cording to proposals 
lately submitted. There 
is only one Munsif in 
the district stationed at 
Montgomery, whose 
jurisdiction extends to 
the whole district. The 
statistics of civil and 
revenue litigation for tbe last five years are given in Table No. 
XXXIX. 


The Honorary Magistrates of the district are— Criminal 

(i) Baba Khem Singh, k. c. i. E., who has 3rd class and Jails, 
criminal and civil powers iu his j'lgir villages in the Dipalpur 
tahsil. 


(«) A Bench consisting of Sardar Bufca Singh, zaildar, 
Bawa Uttam Singh, Muhammad Shahbaz Khan and Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who sit at Dipalpur exercising 3rd class criminal 
powers within the limits of the police thtinds of Dipalpur, 
Haveli and Atari. 

(Hi) A Bench consisting of Lala Bhag Rai and Sheikh 
Muhammad Hussain, who sit at Pakpattan and exercise 2nd 
class criminal powers in certain portions of the Pakpattan 
tahsil. Lala Bluvg Rai also exercises 3rd class civil powers. 
The Police force is controlled by a District Superintendent of 
Police. There is one police zaildar in the district ; he has 
charge of 24 villages and gets an allowance of Ks. 150 per annum. 
The strength of the force is 465, namely, 444 district and 21 
municipal. In addition to this force there are 5 daffadars and 
21 chaukida>'s, whose rates of pay are as follows : — Daffadars 
Rs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 per mensem each ; chaukiddrs Its. 3, 4 and 5 


Police 
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Chapter V, A. per mensem each. There are also 25 police trackers, viz., 1 
General sergeant 3rd grade, at Rs. 12 per mensem and 24 constables, 1st 
Administration, grade, at Rs. 7 per mensem each. 

Jtr’’ Polic0 The thanag or principal police jurisdictions and the 
ckauhis or police outposts are as follows : — 


Tahsil Montgomery — Thanag. — Montgomery, Harappa, 
Chichiwatni, Kamaliaand Killianwala. Chauhis . — Kaure Shah, 
Doburji, Raj ana. 

Tahsil Pakpattan — Thanas. — Pakpattan, Tibbi and Kabir. 
Chauhis . — Nurpur and Jamlera. 

Tahsil Dipalpce — Th anas.— Dipalpur, Hujra, Atari and 
Haveli. 


Tahsil Gogera — Thanag. — Gugera, Blahlak, Saiadwala, 
Bucheke, Chuchak, Okara. Chauhis — Merak, Satghara. 

There is a cattle pound at each thana except Kamalia and 
Pakpattan, and also at chauhis Kaure Shah, Satghara, Jamlera 
and Nurpur. These are under the control of the police. The 
pounds at Kamalia and Pakpattan are under the Municipal 
Committees. The district lies within the eastern circle, under 
the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, at Lahore. 
The Sadar station adds to its other distinctions that of contain- 
ing the largest Central Jail in the Province, from all parts of 
which convicts are received. The District and Central Jails 
are combined. The area is 48 acres. It contains accommoda- 
tion for 1,600 prisoners, but the actual number of inmates at 
present is much more than this. 

Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table No. 
XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in jail 
for the last five ypars. The Giloi Biluches of the village of 
Giloi in the Montgomery tahsil were declare! a criminal tribe 
under Act XXVII of 1871 in May 1895. At the end of 1897 
there were 64 adult males on the register. 

Revenue, Taxation The gross r evenue collect ions of the district for the last 
and Registration. ] 4 years, so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, 

are shown in Table No. XXVI II, while Tables Nos. XXIX 
XXXV, XXXIV and XXXIII give farther details for land- 
revenue, excise, income-tax, and stamps respectively. Table No. 
XXXIIIA shows the number and situation of Registration 
Offices. There are no central distilleries. The cultivation of 
the poppy is forbidden in this district. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds. The District Board consists of 32 members, of 
whom 8 are ex-officio and the rest nominated by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The ex-officio members are the Deputy Commission- 
er, Civil Surgeon, both Extra Assistant Commissioners and all 
the Tahsildars. The President is the Deputy Commissioner, and 
the Secretary, the Senior Extra Assistant Commissioner. There 
are now no Local Boards. 
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Table No. XLV rives statistics for municipal taxation, Chapter VTA', 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. General 
The income from Provincial properties for the last five years is Actma^Stion.' 

shown below : — Revenue, Taxation 

— — — anc * Registration. 


Source of income. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 


Es. 

Ss. 

H.«. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Ferries with boat-bridges ... 

3,400 

5,111 

4,050 

3,769 

4,668 

5,731 

Do. without do. 

5,382 

6,315 

9,516 

8,318 

Staging bungalows, Ac. 

44 

67 

77 

50 

33 

Encamping-grounds 

3,529 

4,038 

... 

... 

... 

Cattle-pounds 

4,086 

4,187 

3,824 

Nazi ll properties 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

12,084 

13,537 

14,247 

18,421 

17,906 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-gronnds have 
already been noticed at pages 183 — 186 and cattle-ponnds at 
page 188. There are no naziil properties in this district from 
which any income is realized. 

Figures for other Government estates are given in Table 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in Section 
B of this Chapter, in which the land-revenue administration of 
the district is treated of. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and Statistics of land 
the totals of land-revenue collections since 1886-87. Table revenue ' 

No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions and agricultural 
advances for the last fourteen years ; Table No. XXX shows the 
amount of assigned land-revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the 
areas upon which the present land-revenue of the district is 
assessed. Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working 
of the current settlement will be found in the succeeding 
section of this Chapter. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government Education, 
and aided, high, middle and primary schools of the district. 

There is one high school in the district, at Montgomery itself ; 
there are Anglo-Vernacular Middle schools at Kamalia and 
Bipalpur, and vernacular Middle schools at Saiadwdla, Hujra 
and Pakpattan. There are 24 primary schools ; at Harappa 
and Jhakhar in the Montgomery tahsil ; Jandraka, Satghara, 

Sadr Gagera, Faridabad, Karaman, Okara and Bucheke in the 
Gngera tahsil ; Shergarh, Shahnawaz, Basirpur, Kaler Mamand, 

Jethpur, Haveli, Dkuliana and Mustaffibad in the Dipalpur 
tahsil ; Malka Hans, Chak Bedi, Kabula, Boyleganj, Chak Mahdi 
Khan and Kaliana in the Pakpattan tahsil. In addition to the 
above there are 8 zaminddri schools ; at Nur Shah and Mnrad 
ke Kathya in the Montgomery tahsil ; Baman Bala in the 
Gugera tahsil ; Bahripnr, Kanduwala Ser&i, Atari, and Kneke 
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Chapter V> A. Bahawal in the Dipalpur tahsil ; Pakka Sidhar in the Pakpattan 
General tahuflj they are maintained from district funds. There is 
Administration. 0Qe g’ 1- ! 8 ’ school in the district at Montgomery. 

Education. Besides these there is no kind of school in the district. The 

district lies within the Lahore Circle, and is in charge of the 
Inspector of Schools at Lahore. Table No, XIII gives statistics 
of education collected at the Censns of 1891, and the general 
state of education has already been described at page 75. 

Dispensaries. Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 

years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are 
situated at Montgomery, Kamalia, Pakpattan, Tibbi, Dipaipur, 
Shahnawaz, Sayadwala and Gugera. The first is in the im- 
mediate charge of an Assistant Civil Surgeon ; the rest in that 
of Hospital Assistants. They are all under the general control 
of the Civil Surgeon. There is no leper asylum, lunatic asylum, 
or lock hospital in this district, '[’he Civil Surgeon at Mont- 
gomery has civil charge of the station, and is also in charge of 
the Central Jail. The inspection of outlying dispensaries 
vaccination and sanitation is carried out by the Assistant Civil 
Surgeon. 

The Montgomery dispensary was established in 1865 ; it is 
situated in the outskirts of the town of Montgomery, and is cap- 
able of accommodating 15 in-door sick — 10 males and 5 females. 
The buildings consist of a female ward, a male ward, operation 
room and Assistant Surgeon’s and servants’ quarters. In the 
centre is the dispensary and store-room, aud a garden for vege- 
tables. The establishment consists of one Assistant Surgeon in 
charge, one compounder, one dresser, one paid apprentice coin- 
pouuder and menials. 

The sick treated consist chiefiy of Government officials and 
their families, and people from the town. The surrounding 
country being barren and uncultivated, there are very few agri- 
cultural patients. 

The average daily attendance for last year (1897) was as 
follows : — In-door 7'49 men, J ' 43 women, 1 09 children ; out-door 
44 67 men, 13"24 women, 24’90 children. The institution is 
supported partly by municipal and partly by district funds. 

Kamalia dispensary in the town of Kamalia, a rather large 
one, is capable of accommodating 8 in-door sick — 4 males and 4 
females. It has a large out-door attendance, consisting in 
great part of people from the surrounding cultivated country; 
it seems well appreciated by the inhabitants. The buildings 
consist of a male and a female ward, a dispensing house, and 
quarters for the establishment ; within the enclosure there is a 
large garden for fruits and vegetables. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, a compounder, one 
dresser and menials. The average attendance last year (1897) 
was: in-door 3'35 men, 0'42 women, and 0'27 children; and 
out-door : 33 57 men, 1 L22 women, and 29’65 children. The 
institution is supported partly by municipal and partly by dis- 
trict funds. 
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Pakpattan dispensary is capable of accommodating 12 in- 
door sick — 8 males and 4 females; and has a large oat-door 
attendance. The establishment consists of one Hospital Assist- 
ant in charge, a compounder, and menials. The average 
attendance la3t year (1897) was: in-door 4'01 men, 097 women, 
0T8 children; and out-door 34'93 men, 1252 women, and 26‘28 
children. The institution is supported partly by municipal and 
partly by district funds. 

Tibbi dispensary was established in 1894. It has no 
separate accommodation for in-door sick. At the recommenda- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner, however, in-door patients who 
diet themselves are allowed to be kept in a spare room which 
is capable of accommodating three patients. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant, one compounder and menials. 
The average daily attendance last year (1897) was : in-door 086 
men, 009 women, 0‘02 children; and out-door: 16'02 men, 8'24 
women, and 9 - 14 children. The institution is supported by dis- 
trict funds, and Es. 300 per annum local subscription. 

Dipalpur dispensary is capable of accommodating 12 in- 
door patients — 8 males and 4 females. The establishment con- 
sists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, one compounder, ODe 
dresser, and menials. The average attendance last year (1897) 
was : in-door 5‘89 men, 1 *85 women, 0'49 children; and out- 
door: 40'77 men, 13 - 27 women, and 26 30 children. The institu- 
tion is supported partly by municipal and partly by district 
funds. 

Shahnawaz dispensary was established in 1891. The 
founder is a retired native military officer, Shahnawaz Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, who supplied quarters free, and invested a sum 
of Rs. 6,000 from the interest on which the pay of the Hospital 
Assistant is met. The rest of the expenditure is met from dis- 
trict funds, Shahnawaz Khan, however, rendering extra pe- 
cuniary help from time to time. The institution is not capable 
of giving auy in-door relief. The establishment consists of one 
Hospital Assistant, one compounder, and menials. The average 
daily attendance last year (1897) was 19’26 men, 5‘38 women, 
and 6'74 children. 

Saiadwala dispensary was established in 1884. It is located 
at the old tahsil building, and is capable of accommodating 
10 in-door sick — 6 males and 4 females. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant, one compounder, and menials. 
The average daily attendance last year (1897) was : in-door 
3*71 men, 0‘89 women, Od 3 children ; and out-door 23’02 men, 
1B28 women, and 17 - 62 children. The institution is supported 
by district funds with a local subscription of Rs. 84 per 
annum. 

Gugera dispensary is capable of accommodating 5 in-door 
sick — 3 males and 2 females. The establishment consists of a 
Hospital Assistant, a compounder, and menials. The average 
attendance last year (1897) was : in-door 2'47 meD, and 0 - 81 
■women, and 0'38 children ; and out-door : 17’20 men, 5’0 women, 
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children. The institution is supported by district 


There is a small church at Montgomery capable of seating 
about 70 persons. No Chaplain is posted here ; but the Chap- 
lain of Lahore visits the station occasionally. 

The North-Western Railway runs through this district. 
° r ep ' The head officers of this line are the Traffic Manager and the 

District Traffic Manager, stationed at Lahore and Multan res- 
pectively. 

The Katora, Khanwah, Upper Sobag and Lower Sohag-Para 
Canals are in charge of the Executive Engineer, Upper Sutlej 
Division, Inundation Canals, whose head-quarters are at 
Montgomery. They are under the control of the Superintend- 
ing Engineer, Bari Doab Circle, who is stationed at Amritsar. 
The road between Lahore and Multan, north of Montgomery, 
is in charge of the District Committee. The Executive Engi- 
neer, Provincial Division, Mult&D, is in charge of the public 
buildings of the district, and is subordinate to the Superintend- 
ing Engineer at Lahore. There are no military buildings in 
this district. The telegraph lines and offices attached to the 
North-Western Railway are controlled by the Telegraph 
Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by the Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices at Multan. There is no Customs staff 
in this district. The forests are under the control of the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Montgomery division. 


The Sikh revenue 
system. 


SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

During the Sikh monarchy this district was held either 
by important chiefs revenue-free, in return for certain feudal 
services rendered by them, or was farmed out to ijaradars. 
The latter paid a fixed sum to Government, and made their 
own arrangements with the villages included in their farm. 
The ijarddar either sub-let part of his farm to others, or 
managed the collection of the revenue himself through agents 
or kard&rs . Till Sawan Mai’s time the system of kan or 
appraisement of the crop was the ODe generally followed. 
The calculation of the produce involved a good deal of 
haggling, and the amount entered was usually the result of a 
compromise. The produce due on account of revenue having 
been decided, it might be taken in cash or in kind. Khdlsa 
revenue was invariably taken in cash. In other words, the 
cultivator had to buy from the Government agent the Govern- 
ment share of the produce, commonly at something over the 
market price. Jagirddra very often took their share in kind. 
Ia the kharif harvest, money was generally taken, and grain 
in the rabi. The proprietors of a village were allowed a share 
of the Government produce as indm. The amount varied very 
much. It depended on the agreement made by the kardar. 
One yoke was released out of a number agreed on. If one 
yoke was released for every six existing, the proprietors got 
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one-sixth of the Government grain as indm jog. Besides this. Chapter V, B. 
the proprietors got one or more wells or a share in a well, " _ , 

according to the size of the village, exempted from payment Revenue, 
of revenue. This exemption was known as indin-taradduddna, The Sikh revenue 
and was a reward for exertion in the extension of cultivation, system. 

The conditions of the grant determined *who was to enjoy it, 
occasionally the tenants also got an indm, generally one-eighth 
of the Government share. The proprietors collected from the 
tenants either by actual division of the crop, or according to 
the Government demand, in kind or cash. And when it was 
customary to take mdlikdna, they got it in addition. Fixed 
cash assessments on a whole village were not made, hut some- 
times a well would be leased for a fixed sum; and isolated 
wells in the jungle were so leased, as a rule. The usual rate 
was Lis. 10 to lis. *12; bub a good well would pay Rs. 20. 

Suwaii Mai very frequently practised laidi or actual division 
of the crop. Munthis or mntsaddis under the kdrddrn put 
llidpis to watch the stacked grain of every 5 or 6 wells.- 
If the //utptV seal was found broken the cultivator was fined. 

The crop was then divided, and Sawnn Mai took the value of 
his share in cash. As far as can be ascot rained, the system of 
indm a lias ceased now entirely. The landowners who have 
taken the place of the Government have abandoned it. As 
regards Government, the lambarddri allowance of 5 per cent, 
on the revenue represents the indm granted formerly to the 
propiietors. 

Zaljli crops paid so much per hand l , or were sold stand- Zubt* crops, 
ing when the kdrddr took his share of the price : or were 
treated as ordinary itijkdri crops. The usual :.ulti rates were 
Rs. 8 per acre for tobacco, and Rs. 0 to Rs. 8 for the first 
year’s cotton, and half that for the second year’s crop from 
the same roots. It may be as well to say that these rates 
mean notliiug, for if the fundamental principle of the Sikh 
system was, that the Government should take as much as ever 
it could, as often ns it could, and wherever ir could, the 
principle that a spado should on no account be called a spade 
was only second in importance to it, and was much more 
rarely violated. The advantages of this were, that the people 
were made to believe that great favours were beiug bestowed 
on them, while they were being taxed as heavily as possible ; 
and that the subordinate officials were able to plunder the 
Government to their heart’s content, as no one knew what their 
accounts meant. Thus a man would be charged Rs. G for 6 
kandh of cotton. The generous kdrddr remitted half as indm, 
and then added Rs. 4-1-G on account of extra cesses Those Abn-db or extia 
extra cesses or abwdb were levied both in kind and cash. t-esaes - 
The former class appears to have amounted to one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the Government share of wiieat, and one-sixth 
of the inferior grains. The cash payments weie generally 
according to a fixed scale. The moi e important of these extra 
cesses were the following: nazar kdnjan, xardur thdnduldr, lop- 
khdna , sarrnfi, chilkdnci, jarndhandi and khurdk. The nazar kdnjan 
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Chapter V, B. was a tax of Rs. 2 on each kamil well and derives its name from 
Land Mid Land u PP er cross-beam of a well. A kam.il well was one with 8 
Revenue. yokes of bullocks ; and a proportionate allowance was made for 

Abwdb or extra every yoke wanting to make up this number. The cess for the 
ceases. sarddr thandddr was levied at varying rates as the kdrddr saw lit. 

Of course, the tkanddd'r did not get it. The cess topkhdna was 
probably meant to aid in keeping up the Sikh artillery ; it 
amounted to Rs. 2 per cent, on each pakka well. Sarrdfi was 
levied at different rates, and was supposed to defray the cost of 
testing the money paid as revenue. Chilkdna was a charge of one- 
. half anna in the rupee on all cash payments except those made on 
account of khurak, sarrdfi and tirni. The Sikhs had several sorts 
of rupees. The Nanak Shahi, struck in S. 1884-85, was the final 
standard coin. Sixteen English rupees were worth fifteen 
Niinak Shahi rupees. The other rupees were the Hari Singhia 
or Kashmir rupee, worth 8 annas in the rupee less thau that 
of 1884-85 ; the rupee of 1837, worth one anna in the rupee less ; 
the Moran Shahi rupee and that of 18G0, worth Rs. 2 per cent, 
less, and the rupee of 1870 and 1872, worth 1 per cent. less. 
Chilkdna was levied to make up the difference between the 
value of the standard and other rupees. It seems to have been 
taken on all kinds of rupees. The jamdhandi was a charge 
for preparing the revenue roll. The kdrddr charged what he 
pleased. Khurak was a cess of 4 annas on each well, and was 
expended in feediug the kdchhvs or measurers. Besides these 
items, one-half anna was charged for each sheep or goat as 
ttrni, but cows and buffaloes were not taxed. Kama was a cess 
levied on artisans and ahtrdji on shop-keepers ; the rates varied 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-4 on each shop. The principal abicdb levied 
in kind were Akdli, kharch Brahmin, mohardnd and chungi. 
The first amounted to 6 top as per well, and seems to have been 
originally intended for the support of the Amritsar Akalis.* 
The Brahmin, mohardnd, and chungi cesses amounted alto- 
gether to paropis in each • man of the Government share. 
It does not appear for what these were originally contrived 
nor what mohardnd means. 

Green fodder. The cultivators were allowed to grow green fodder as 

tenants are now. The kdrddr used to claim his kanal at each 
harvest per well ; this was known as khira. He either took 
the khird, or made the cultivator give him grain in exchange 
at the rate of 10 to 20 mans per acre. The kdrddr’ s man con- 
. sisted of 16 topas, of sirs each. The ser weighed 92 rupees, 
ranaa ntiea. Transit duties, called laga, were levied on merchandize coming 
in or going out of a town, whether sold or not. The rates 
varied, and were, as a rule, fixed with reference to the carriage 
employed ; so much for each camel-load, donkey-load, &c. The 
right to collect this duty was farmed. The kdrddr was not the 
Qn^officio collector. But ho sometimes managed to collect sorne- 


* Kharclt was a charge at the rate of 2 tup/n in the mnn on the Government 
share of the grain. It wa< rillucto l to d-fr.iy the cost of dividing the crops. It 
is still taken. 
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thing for hirasslf under this head from the cultivators. This 
tax corresponds to the present chungi . 

It is almost impossible to make out what the Sikhs really 
used to get from a well. But in settled tracts they seem to have 
been able to extract between Rs. 50 and Rs. GO from an average 
well. Of course the Sikh Tz dnhirs looked after the revenue in a 
very different way to that in which au over- worked tahsildar can, 
and the cultivators were assisted by the revenue officials much 
more than they are now. A man who did not exert himself got 
a very -broad hint that if he did not cultivate as much land as 
was expected, he would have to make way for some one who 
would. If a man had more land than he could manage, the 
ruling power never hesitated about making a portion over to 
another, and gave no compensation. Then the people bad to 
pay only a small amount when the season was bad and so 
managed to pull along under burdens which would break them 
down completely now. 


Chapter V, B, 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Revenue of a well 


The first and second summary settlements are thus describ- 
ed by Captain Elphinstone in paras. 95 and 96 of his report : — 

“ The first summary settlement was based on the papers of the former Sikh The first summary 
kdrddrs. Mr. Cocks, C. S., who superintended this work, having no other data settlement, 
to guide him, naturally fell into some errors as to the capabilities of the differ* 
ent villages. Ilis assessment, for the whole district amounted to Rs. 3,70,810, — 
a sum which could probably have been realised without difficulty from 
this district if it had been more equally distributed. But the Sikh returns, 
which formed the ground-work of his assessment, were eminently defective 
for this purpose, for the following reasons : — a system of favouring certain 
villages and z aminddrs universally prevailed under the Sikh rule; '2nd, the 
authority of the Government iu that portion of the district owned by the 
Jut tribes was by no means very secure, and the revenue demand was 
therefore not strictly enforced for political reasons ; and 3 rd, the amount of 
produce obtained by batoi on saddb lands in good seasons bv no meaus re- 
presents the amount in cash which could be reasonably demanded from such 
tracts for a series of years. The sudden fall in prices also, which took 
place after annexation, and the scarcity of money occasioned by the con- 
stant remittances down-country of a huge army of foreigners stationed iu 
the Punjab, seriously affected the resources of the peonle. As, notwithstand- 
ing all these adverse circumstances, the reductions given at the time of the 
second summary settlement were by no means veiy considerable, the junta 
ot Air. Cocks’ Settlement may be said to have been rather moderate. 


“The secoud summary settlement was commenced by Major Marsden Second summary 
in 1852, and amounted altogether to R&. 0.23,091 m 2-10, including jngit s. The settloment. 7 

collections and balances of tins settlement form the chief basis of the present 
revised as « esse m ent. The data bv which Major Marsdeti was guided were 
necessarily somewhat imperfect, but his local knowledge obtained by inspect- 
ing personally nearly e'erv estate, and the reliable information he contrived 
to elicit from zamintbir* and former officials, enabled him to adjust the 
demand with a considerable degree of fairness. In />organnh Gugera especially 
the relative equity with which the jama.- had been distributed was very 
remarkable. Changes, however, subsequently took place which materially 
affected the condition of various parts of the district. In pnraanah Hujn* 
the alterations on the Khanwah Canal reduced one circle of villages to about 
one-half of their former cultivation, and greatly enhanced the prosperity of 
others, which previously had derived no benefit from the canal. In parganah 
Gugera, the sailab of the Ravi gradually diminished in the whole tract north 
of the sadr station ; and in patganah Pakpattan a similar change occurred 
in a portion of the sailab land. Jagir estates were not brought under 
assessment, as the jagirddrs continued to realise by batai , No modification 
was made in the assumed value at which they had been estimated at an- 
nexation, I mention this circumstance, becanso the reductions of jama now 
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apparent in two xhirgunah*, are in exeat part made up of alterations in the 
assessment of these esc tees. th*-ir oriirili tl or estimated values haring 

been found, without exception, far above tlimr pieseni capabilities. In addi- 
tion to the returns of former coUectioits and balance’s, Major Marstlen was 
aided by romtii hums urmcins cond jcluI tUtough the ajjenev of the •,> 

and binumios. 2s o attempt was made to recoid separate fields ur other de- 
tails of cultivation, and the wlede ]*k»c«_ss h.ul vei y little pr. tension to accuracy, 
but it w'as. no doubt, oitca useful as a means of comparison with other 
sources of information.* 1 


The correct figures for the assessment of the first and 
second summary settlements, excluding jiiyirs, were as follows 
by tahsils : — 


Taliall. 


•' v i 

Ill8t 
summary 
settlement. ' 

Second 
suiunuu y 
settlement. 


* 

Its. 

Its. 

Montgomery 


70,144 

00,300 

Gugcru .. 

... 

70,411 

1 70,412 

Uipalpur ... 


... j 1,75 371 

j 1 ,bo,0(jj 

Pdkp-'ttau 



... 40,1 0 / 

42,003 

1 


Total 

W* 3 

3,12,477 


In 1852, Mr. Vims Agnew was sent to Ilujra to com- 
mence llit* regular set tlemenr. lie submitted a report on the, 
assessment ol tabs'll llujiu, in which he pioposed a fluctuating 
revenue for canal and . viluh n land.-. 

In the Sikh times the Khatnvaii and Lower (Kuhmi) 
Soliag Canals supplied certain villages m tliis district with 
water. It was net till 1 N L! that any water-rate was 
levied. Tim 1 ate then imposed was one auna per hum'll on 
crops that came to maturity, and applied only to the Kliauwah. 
Under English rule this rate was continued. At first a farm 
used to be given of this tax, and yielded on an average Us. 6,000 
to Us. 10,000 annually. The charge was extended to the Lower 
Soling. Air. Vans Agnew in 1 So 5 thus described his proposed 
method of lluetuating assessment : — 

I htivv fixed two y'»h< - 1 * •:* cvci v tlic f >ru upon nil /« mvtih or 

well l.nuU, which can In’ i .* It t v w ll lent the aid nf iim ikLiUl-h fr*nn t lie livci *» 
or ( ( ii (tills, i «» lie ji< i w/i in /(/, cud to be considered t i j t • JiAcd demand until the tuvpim 
<4 the pel iod of co‘t t i'sncii! ; and the other upon id! .*«//. >btt to bo unutblc ami 
under the mime <»i obi inn i t canal lands, and of nvei in those sub- 

ject. to tlio iull tic.i' u ot tin* Sutlej. to iluetuate with Uio uncertain inundation, 
and to bo annually rew-v-d.” 

The variable rates proposed were, per acre, Tie. 1-11 in 
Dipalpur, lie. 1-8 in liujra, and annas 12 in JJasirpur chaks. 
Along the river they ranged frem lie. 1-10 to annas 6 per acre. 
This scheme was suggested ou account of the uncertainty of the 
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river inundations and canal water supply. As regards the canals, 
Mr. Vans Agnew wrote : — 

st The irrigation they afford is uncertain and constantly varying. Firstly 
in the aggregate annual volume of water they carry. Secondly, in the quantity 
of water they supply to each village, 'I liirdly, in the time when they yield that 
supply. Fourthly, in consequence of their being in a transition state fresh 
arrange tnenta of the eaual officers continually altering the direction of the water 
supply.” 

His proposals were unfortunately rejected. The Financial 
Commissioner, in 1856, thus laid down the principle to bo 
adopted : — 

“ In the river .<atldb lauds a moderate assessment, which the proprietors 
could be able to pay in ordinary years ; in the canal villages, a division of the 
demand between land rent and attaint iu such proportional to represent with 
proximate correctness their relative values, the assessment at the same time 
being fixed at so moderate an amount that no reduction of tt&Mna should become 
necessary in ordinal'}* years.” 


Chapter V, B. 
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Revenue. 

Assessment of 
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The principle, in short, apparently was that the dhidna was 
to be remissible on failure of canals by the district officers on 
their own authority ; the mal was to be collected whether the 
canals failed or not. Early in 1856, Captain Elphiustoae was 
placed iu charge of the settlement. Ho assessed the whole 
district. “ From the estimated gross produce per acre, the Assessment data, 
proprietor’s shave, varying from one-half to one-sixth, was 
deducted, and after allowing '25 per cent, for extra expenses 
and 10 per cent, for the loss of conversion into cash, two-thirds 
of the remainder were assumed as the Government demand 
and entered as produce rates.” Wells in tracts where cul- 
tivation mainly depended on them, were divided into three 
classes : “ the 1st class consisted of paklcci wells with six and 
eight yokes aud an area of from 30 to 50 acres of web-land ; 
the 2nd class of wells with four or live yokes and from 20 
to 30 acres of well-land ; and the 3rd class with a less number 
of yokes thau four, and a very limited extent of irrigated 
area.” 

The parganahs were divided into assessment circles or chaks Assessment circles 
chiefly with reference t,o “the nature of the irrigation, and, or dwL-. 
to some extent, * * , the peculiarities of soil and pro- 

ductiveness which prevailed m different tracts.”* As cash 
runts did not exist, the revenue rates were calculated in the Revenue rates, 
following maimer. The villages in each chnlc, which were gener- 
ally admitted to have been fairly assessed, were selected ; and 
the Settlement Officer satisfied himself that general opinion was 
correct. The cultivated area of these villages was divided into 
classes according to the prevailing mode of irrigation, as snildbn, 
chahi, nahri, and Imrani. The relative value of these classes 
was ascertained from the : amhiddr iu tahsil Gugera, bdrdni 
was valued at one-half chuhi, in i’akpattan and Hujra at not 
more than one-fiftlx or one-sixth. The total jama* were next 
distributed over the classes of land according to the ascertained 
relative value of the latter. The average rate per acre, thus 
obtained for each class in the standard estates, was applied to 


* These assessment circles, with the rates adopted, are shown iu a map 
attached to Hr. Furser’s Settlement Report. 
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Chap ter V , B. the same class ia the other estates, and the jama thus obtained 
land and Land constitut ed the revenue rate jama of each village. Soil-rates 
Revenue. were not fixed, partly because the returns of soils were inaccu- 
Soil-rate«. rate, and partly because productiveness depends but little 

here on the natural qualities of the soil itself. The fact of 
the soil being good or had was, however, kept in view in 
Canal assessment. as sessing the individual villages. The villages irrigated by 
the inundation canals iu the Sutlej tahsils were assessed in 
the prescribed manner. Captain Elphinstone described tho 
process thus " In the canal villages the demand has been 
divided between land and water rent ; and the relative value 
has usually been assumed as bearing to each other the propor- 
tion of 2 to 3.” A few villages were exempted from the system 
cf fixed dbidna and in their case and in the case of land coming 
under irrigation subsequently to settlement the customary rate 
of 8 annas per acre was to be charged. 

Financial result of The assessment of the regular settlement by tahsils was as 
the Regular Settle- follows : — 
mcnt. 


TaheU. 

Assessement. 


Rs. 

Gogera 

71,032 

Montgomery... ... ... 

... S3, 025 

Dipalpur 

1,34,578 

Pakpattuu ... ... 

... 47,530 


Total ... 3,30,065 


This was inclusive of dbidna and Es. 24,198 and Ks. 580 
canal dbidna in tahsils Dipalpur and Ikikputtan, respectively. 
Since tho second summary settlement 20 villages paying a 
revenue of Es. 4,082 had been transferred from Lahore to the 
Gugera district. Their jamas are included in the above total. 
The regular settlement did not work satisfactorily. The re- 
venue imposed by it was not heavy ; but the settlement did not 
get fair play. It had been sanctioned for 10 years with effect 
from Kharif 1857, and at the end of that period the condition 
of part of the district was so bad that it was considered advisable 
to commence the revised settlement at once. 

The principal changes in the circumstances of the district 
and their causes are noted below. The following table compares 
the number of villages and the areas of the regular settlement 
of 1857 with tho state of things as ascertained at the revised 
settlement of 1871-72 : — • 
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Chapter V, B. From this it appears that the number of villages had in* 

— - creased by one-half and the total area by 113,839 acres, or near- 

^ Revenue 11 ^ P er eeD ^- The irrigated area had increased by 42,033 

Financial result of acres > °p 195 per cent. Un the other hand, there had been a 
the Regular Settle- falling off of — 

men *- “4, 173 acres, or 47’4 per cent, in the saildba cultivation ; 

11,91*2 „ .. 32*5 of bard/il cultivation j and of 

44.132 „ „ 10S of total cultivation. 

The causes of these changes were : — (1) Grants cf waste 
land and location of new estates on them ; (z) Extension of 

the inundation canals ; (3) Failure of the river inundations ; 
(4) Bad seasons. The punishment inflicted in the Mutiny 
(see page 49) no doubt affected the prosperity of some of the vil- 
lages ; and particularly of the Joya estates on the lower Sutlej. 
Changes in popuja- Before considering these causes the changes in the popula- 
tion of the different tahsils may be noticed. The census of ISj 4 
showed the population to be 308,020. Adding 3, 30i on account 
of villages received, and deducting 1,82(5 on account of villages 
transferred, there remain 309, 490 persons as the former popula- 
tion. The following table shows its distribution and the sub- 
sequent changes : — 


Name of talisil. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Formeilv. j 

l»v Censns 
of 1808. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

GiDgt'i’a 

31,007 

03,410 

14,343 

I 17 7 

Montgomery ... . . 

73 i >40 

70,453 

3.313 

! 4'S 

Pakputran 

33 , 203 

57,73 5 

4,327 

8*5 

Pip.ilp nr ... 

103.281 

1 20,83! I 

27,338 

i 27-0 

1 

I 

District Total ... j 

| 309,400 

1 

330,437 

40,041 

1 

10'13 


The population remained stationary in the cis-Ravi saildhn 
tracts of Montgomery, and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle 
in Dipalpur ; otherwise there was a general falling off in the 
xailnba tracts, and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated 
and canal circles. The increase in the parts of Dipalpur and 
Fakpattan irrigated by the canals was especially large. It was 
in these parts that most of tin grants alluded to above had been 
made. 

Grants of waste These grants were allotments of Government waste lands, 
sulfd Injurious re- They were made either to men of the district or to outsiders 
who were snppomd to have claims on Goverumeut. In the for- 
mer case they were scarcely ever of large extent. The area 
allowed was 50 acres if the applicant proposed to sink a single- 
wheeled well, and 100 acres if a double-wheeled well was to be 
constructed. In the latter case, the grants were rarely small, but 
ranged from 500 to several thousand acres. Siukiug wells 
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was quite a secondary consideration here. These applicants wonhl Chapter V, B. 
have turned up their noses nt land where canal-’rrignrhm was not ^ ^ Land 

available. \\ hat they wanted was a nice bit of low-lying land, Bevenue. 
with a jama of a few annas an acre, and as ranch canal water at 8 Grants of waste 
annas an acre as they chose; and they generally got it. Of lands. Injurious 
course, they would not cultivate themselves, so they had to look lesults - 
out for tenants, and the simplest — indeed the only — way to get; 
tenants was to decoy them away from the old established villages. 

To get an advance of money, to be nnder the protection of 
a man on good terms with the district officers, to have fine new 
land and lots of canal-water with rent, below the average, were 
great things for the tenants ; and so he left his old landlord to 
shift for himself and settled with the grantee. No wonder things 
looked very well at first. There was an increase of Tevenue and 
an apparent increase of cultivation. It was not long, however, 
before the mischief that, was being done was perceived. The 
migratory character of the tenant population has already been 
noticed at, page 98, From the earliest days of our rule it bad 
been a subject of anxiety to the revenue officers, and had repeat- 
edly been brought to the notice of the authorities Still grants 
were made, till in a district where barely one-third of the area 
within village limits was under the plough, about 1 13,000 acres 
more were added to the lands clamouring for cultivators to till 
them. When the injurious effect of these new grants on the 
older villages became clear, it was proposed to remedy them, 
not by stopping the grants, but by tutting heavy burdens in 
the shape of revenue, and price of timber cleared away, on the 
lessees. But there was a mania for acquiring land in those 
days ; and land anywhere near the canal would have been taken 
on any terms. So this plan had little success in stopping 
applications. It succeeded, however, ill ruining the applicants. 

The supply of water in the canals was not unlimited; and 
the later comers found it, more difficult to get any ; the land 
near the canal had been appropriated, and more unfavourably 
situated plots had to he accepted. The little capital of the 
applicants ivas swallowed up in paying an exorbitant revenue, 
instead of being spent in sinking wells and making the laud yield 
some return. In 1872, the Punjab Government directed that iu 
future grants should be made only iu special cases and after re- 
ference to Government. On inquiry during settlement operations 
in 1874 it appeared that 182 estates were lying uncultivated, or 
more than one estate in every twelve. Of these, 102 were new 
grants. A few of the grants were then resumed on the lessees 
refusing to take up the new jama*. There were then 1,053 
wells lying idle, which could have been brought into use at a 
small cost, and would have given employment to 9,7Go cultivat- 
ors and 1 1,718 yoke of bullocks. 

The great demand for land was, no doubt, chiefly caused by Extension of the 
the extension of the inundation canals, and the enormous profits inundation canals, 
made by those who were lucky enough to have land within the 
influence oi the new supply of water thus provided, which was 
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Chapter V, B, freely distributed at 8 annas an acre, no matter -what crop was 
Land and Land g roWD - "^ile t ^ ie Khanwah and the Upper Sohag Canals were 
Revenue- being extended, and the people on their banks were, in most 
Failure ofthe Lower places, making their fortunes, the villages on the lower ( kuhnd ) 
Sohag Canal. Sohag were being ruined. Their case is instructive, and shows 

how light jamas are no certain guard against deterioration. At 
the regular settlement, 26 villages on this canal were assessed 
at Us. <3,613 mal and R«. 1,209 dhidna. The cultivated area 
was 9,363 acres. In 1860-61, Rs. 20 per cent, were taken off 
the mal jama and added to dhidna. This did no good. In 1866 
the cultivated area had fallen to 2,652 acres, and a new assess- 
ment became necessary. The revenue was reduced 33 per cent, 
and the abidna made fluctuating. Even in 1874 many of these 
villages were in bad condition. 

Failure of sailab. It is, however, unlikely that the extension of the canals or 
the grants of waste lands would have done anv serious mischief 
anywhere had the sailab not failed. If the sailab were to re-visit 
the river villages, all the well-irrigated villages would break 
down at once. All the cultivators would be off to the rivers. 
The tenants in canal villages would hesitate at first, but if 
the sailab showed signs of permanency, they would go too. 
Canal water is sunplv sailab under more or less control, with 
advantages and disadvantages due to this control. On the 
canal, as a rule, only autumn crops can be raised and brought 
to maturity with canal water ; cultivators have to pay for this 
water and to assist in clearing out the water-courses. On 
the river they escape the labour and payment, and can raise the 
more valuable spring crops. And in addition, the lands along 
the river oSer better grazing grounds than do the more inland 
tracts. In 1871, when the Khanwah failed, and there was an 
unusual amount of sailab on the river-banks in the one village 
of Dipalpur 70 tenants abandoned their holdings and settled in 
river villages. The nature of the seasons has already been 
discussed at page 21. 


Bise in prices. 


The great rise in prices, which had taken place in this 
district as well as elsewhere, deserved the most attentive con- 
sideration. Where rents are not paid in cash, but in kind, without 
any reference to the money value of the share received by the 
landlord, the rise or fall in prices is even more important to the 
person fixing a money assessment than it is in tracts where 
cash rents are the rule. The figures have been given already 
at page 178. The period of lo years, from 1842 to 1856, may be 
looked on as that the prices of which would have been regarded 
at the settlement of 1857 ; and the second period, from 1856-71, 
as subsequent to that settlement. The percentage of rise, in the 
second period, of average prices over those of the first period 
is as regards— 


Cotton 

jowar 

Bice 

Bangui 


37 per cent. 
2S „ „ 

22 „ 

39 „ „ 


China 

Wheat 

Gram 


37 per cent. 


37 

15 


jj 
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On this point Mr. Purser wrote in 1874 : — ChapterV, B- 

“ Another question which arises is, whether the landlord’s share of the pro- Land and Land 
duce is large or smaller now than it used to be. Of course, the decrease iu eulti Revenue, 
rated area causes the actual income of the landlords to be smaller ; but does the Ulse in prices, 
income in kind now enjoyed by the proprietors bear the same proportion 
to that they enjoyed at last settlement as the present cultivated area 
does to the area then cultivated ? I think, if anything, it is less. More fodder 
has to be grown than formetly ; for cultivation has to a great extent forsaken 
the rivers where natural fodder was abundant, and has iucreased iu the inland 
part of Dipalpar, where pasturage is scanty. Again the productive powers of 
the land cannot have been improved by ten or twelve years' more cropping. And 
the new grants have tended to reduce the share of the produce obtained by the 
proprietors. No doubt, canal cultivation bas to a considerable extent been sub- 
stituted for saildb and Idrdni cultivation. Probably the canal is superior to the 
su /Mb ; though usually the hharif cannot hold its ground against the rabi ; the 
change, as regards the bdrani cultivation is certainly for the better. In any case, 
as regards this matter, there is nothing to warrant an increase of assessment.” 

In 1868 the revised settlement was commenced under the Revision of settle- 
superintendence of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Roe, who assessed the ment ’ 18/4 A ' D ‘ 
Gugera aud Montgomery tahsils. In 1870 Mr. Purser was 
put in charge, who completed the work, and reported upon it in 
1874. Owing to the fact that the assessment was made by two 
different officers, aud that changes were introduced during the 
operation in the system of settlement, the processes aud results 
cannot be presented in as compact a form as is possible in the 
case of most other districts. But the following paragraphs, 
taken from the final report by Mr. Purser, give the most import- 
ant facts. Pages 156 to 219 of that report contain most detailed 
accounts of the several assessment circles, of t'ueir condition 
at settlement, and of their past history, and of the basis aud 
nature of the assessment of each. 


The system of entirely fixed assessments was maintained in Ravi tahsils. 
the Ravi tahsils at the revised settlement. The revenue rates fievecuc rates ‘ 
on which the assessments were based consisted — 


(1) Of a lump abidna per weil in use which varied from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 in different circles; (2) a rate on all land under 
cultivation (i.e., cropped at the time of measurement) which 
ranged from 8 annas to Re. 1 per acre ; (3) a rate on all new 

fallow of 4 annas or 6 annas per acre. 

The assessment circles into which Mr. Roe divided the Tahsii Gugera. 
Gugera tahsil were — Assessment circles, 


Cu-Rdvi . — (1) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Trans-Rdci. — (1) 
( 2 ) 
0 ) 
(4) 


Bet Parana Gugera — land dependirg mainly on saildb from 
the Ravi, and lying next the Montgomery parganah. 

Bet Urar— land depending mainly on eailab from the Ravi, 
and lying next the Lahore district. 

Shumali Ganji — high hangar land depending entirely on 
wells ; adjoining Bet Urar, but further inland. 

Ganji Khas ^ containing only a few scattered wells 

Ganji .lauubi ) in the bar. 

Bet Par — the saildb of t lie Ravi. 

Clialii Pat — lands lying between the Deg and Ravi. 

Deg— lands watered by the Deg. 

Sandal Bar — containing scattered wells. 
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Chapter V, B. The table below shows Mr. Hoe’s assessment of talibil 

— T Gngera. The initial demand shown in the last column was to 

Kevenue 111 ^ l )e ;acrease d after ten years by Us. 4,294. Taking the tahsil 
TihsH Gu^era as a w hole, there was an immediate reduction of Its. 3,08 1, or 
Aassssment. ° 4‘7 percent, on the demand for 1870-71. Extra cesses reduced 

the decreaso little more than one per cent , while the addition 
of local rates made the actual result ati enhancement of the bur- 
den on the laud — 


Name of ehak. 

Jama of 
1570-71. 


Ettimaiet, 


Propon'd \ Fixed hy 
by Settle- 1 S-ttle- 
tn ft it \utent Com- 

Officer. 1 tuiiticntr. 


Tahsll- 

tlar'?. 

Produce. 

Plough. 

Rate. 

Initial. 

Initial. 

Bet Purana Gugera 
Bee XTar 
>humah (iinji 

Rs. 

1**,636 

12,571 

6,24* 

Rs. ! 
16 670 1 
13,i"6 ; 
6,129 

Rs. 
22,442 
14.015 j 
5,* *20 i 

Rs. 

1*5,950 

13,122 

7,320 

Rs. 

1 1,(459 

1 1 ,643 
5,113 

Rs. 1 

lh,H08 ' 
11.943 1 
5,b«l j 

Rs. 

17,423 

12,697 

6,193 

Total Ci'-R&w .. 

37,773 

38.1U5 

10,035 

3~;m2 ' 

3 ‘> T - 

34,430 | 
i 

36,313 

Bet, Far 

Deg 

(,'hahi Par 
fcandal Bar . . 

21. 74* 
7,"U 
4,595 
477 

20.533 

5 7*37 

4 so ; 

22,*?*; f 
9,747 
6,205 
457 

2'>,376 

8,512 

4,536 

430 

16, 1<*> 

1 6,6 31 

1 3, '"75 

399 

l3,8g) f 

6,073 | 
4,.3oo I 
397 | 

19,815 

7,027 

4,540 

410 

Total Trans-Ravi 

SI.S-,7 

33,599 ' 

39,320 

23,871 

27,017 

30,120 

31,612 

Total 

71,630 

70,o* <4 , 

b4,375 

l n,«sd 

61,3*9 

64,570 

08,125 

Scattered Well*. 
Bet Purina Gugera 
Bhuruah Ganji . . 
Ganji Knas 

Ganji Janubi 

Deg ... 

I'halu Par 

Bandal Bar . . 

1,131 
1,823 
16 •» 
loo 
1,661 
119 
l.Ui 

1,0*1 

1,664 

hi > 

109 

1,700 

UiO 

1,372 

1,705 

2,537 

50 

359 

2,955 

2'*2 

1,997 

! 2,080 

2,1*5 
6* 

1 2*>4 

2,792 
174 
2,770 

1,710 

1 IX '3 

45 
115 
1,*13 
2(X) 
960 

1,011 

1 ,0*3 
150 
1<>7 
1,670 

1 59 
1,236 

1,139 

1,625 

16*1 

109 

1,721 

160 

1,312 

Total Wells 

B.-Wl 

6,l5l 

9,593 

10,292 

5,366 

5,963 

6,225 

Total Parganah ... 

78,032 

| 76,ls5 

91,270 

81,008 

! 67,215 

70,033 

74,350 


Tahsti Mont- The assessment circles into which tahsil Montgomery was 
gomery. Assess- divided are thus described by Mr. Roe, in allusion to Mr. 
mem ciiele. Elphinstone’s division into four circles, consisting respectively 

0 f the saildb and chiihi lauds on either side of the river: — 


Tahsil 
goirery. A 
meut. 


“A re-arrangement hii9 been made of the assessment circles. In the allu- 
vial or Bet chafe*, a3 they are now called, it was found by experience that at each 
end of the parganah the estates were superior to those in the middle ; according- 
ly on the Gugera side, the Bet Nur Shah circle, and on the Multan side, the Bet 
Chichawatni circle, were marked off. Each of these circles contain lands on both 
sides of the river. The alluvial land in the centre forms two more Bet chafe*, the 
trans-Ravi the Bet Par chafe, and the cis-Biui the Bet ilarapp.i. As regards the 
well chalks, all the trans-Ravi wells lying beyond the Bet chck * have bemi formed 
as before into one assessment circle, which is called the Sandal Bar circle. On 
this side of the Ravi, the former chnk — -chain — ilarappa has been divided into 
three circles, the wells being grouped aceoiding to their situation with reference 
to the high ridge of the Ganji Bar ; those lying to the nortu of this ridge foi tiling 
the Ganji Shumali chak ; those to the south, the Ganji Janubi, and those on the 
ridge itself, the Ganji Khas. These chakt are merely ft continuation of the 
Gugera chafes of the same name.” 


Mont* 

s s e s s- 


The table below shows Mr. Roe’s nose^uipnt. Taking the 
tahsil as a whole, there was a decrease in tne initial assessment 
of Rs. 6,219, or 7 per cent., which extra cesses reduced to 34> 
percent. But. the demand was to be increased by Rs, 4,6/7 
after ten years. 
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Name of chafe. 


1. Bet Nur Shah 


__ o 
c oc 


Ks. 


Estimates. 


Ks. 


Ks. 


Ks. 


2. Bet Cbfchawatni 

4,089 

5,3 li 

5,300 

8.409; 

G3S4 

0,470 

5,357 

3. Bee Uarappa 

17,341 

17,G2:i 

20,U20 

25,200. 

i 

24 310 

1 9,384 

18,597 

4. Bet Mr 

20,037 

23,914 

20.377 

23,59S 

15.9S7 

14.S5S 

19,814 

5. Ganji Shumali 

2,647 

2,72'. ; 

2,745 

3.6S2 

2,644. 

2,393 

2,S10 

6. Ganji Janubi ... ... 

50E 

o4!.| 

4S(.’j 

07S 

040 

37f 

540 

7. Sandal Clialii 

2,33! 

* 2.35'. 

2,370 

2,120 

2,495 

2,055 

2,153 

8. Gaoji Khas 

23' 

j 


391 

132 

74 

IOC 

223 

Total 

j 84,17- 

1 82,SS3' 

79,955 

S6,6GC 

1 

$15,079 

j 70,341 

| 77,955 




Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Tab si l Mont- 
gomery. Assess- 
nient. 


R5. 


Before assessing the two Sutlej talisils, Dipalpur and Pak> Assessment of 
pattan, in respect of tlie land tevenue, it was necessary to g*™ 1 : lahsi'u" 1 ^ 
decide the rates which were to he paid by the people for canal 
water, and the principles on which these rates were to be fixed 
and collected. The system adopted at the regular settlement 
desci ibed at pa o;es 1 90 aud 1 97 bad not worked satisfactorily. 

The people had no object in ecouomisiDg water ; and they wasted 
it. It was found that many villages were paying next to nothing 
for their water. The canal tracts were not hearing anything 
like a fair share of the public burdens. And the revenue 
credited to the canals was far fiom equalling the expenditure 
incurred in keeping them up. It was also known that the 
prosperity of the canal tracts depended entirely on the canals; 
and that if the canals were abandoned, the country would re- 
lapse into jungle. It was therefore only lair that t-he canal 
rates should he raised. A good deal of correspondence took 
place on the subject ; and the result was the adoption of the 
main prim i pie of Mr. Vans Agnew’s scheme. Each village 
was to he assessed at a sum which would represent what it could 
faiili pay from its natural products, lardni and well cultivation. 

This was to be fixed land revenue. Besides this fixed j/uma, 
villages taking canal water were to pay for it separately. The 
area irrigated was to be ascertained by annual measurements, 
and the rates of charge were to vary with the crops grown. If 
the crops did not couie to maturity owing to the failure of the 
canal, no abidna was to be paid. In case of partial failure of 
crops, partial remissions might be made. Lands irrigated by 
lift were to pay half the rates fixed for lands irrigated by flow. 

The amount payable each year waa to be announced to the 
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lambcirddrs by the canal officer. The proposed arrangement 
was sanctioned with some modifications. No portion of the 
fluctuating revenue was to be credited as proposed to the canal 
departments; but there were to be “three sub-heads under the 
general head of land leveisue. Under the first of these sub- 
heads will be shown the fixed Lanint assessment, or the late 
which would be leviable on uniirigated land : under the second 
the fixed assessment on lands irrigated by wells; while under 
the third sub-head wull be shown the fluctuating revenue 
derived from lands irrigated by canals. This last will be the 
amount which the iirjgation department will be entitled to 
show in their administration departmental accounts as the 
financial result of the canals under their charge.” The rates 
adopted are given below. 

Jdgirddm were to receive the whole revenue of their 
villages credited under the first two sub-heads, and one half of 
that shown under the third sub-head, the other half represent- 
ing approximately what would elsewhere be separately charged 
as water-rate. As regards cesses, it was decided that the peo- 
ple in this tract should only pay at half the ordinaiy rates for 
the — 

(1) PaUcdrts cess, 

(2) Lumbwddr's cess, 

(3) Ala lambarddr’s cess, 

(4) Zailddfs cess, 

and that Government should contribute out of land revenue an 
amount equal to that paid by the people. Formerly only the 
patwdri’s cess was realized on the dbidua jama, fixed or fluctu- 
ating. Subsequently the local cess also was charged on the 
fixed dbidnn. This tule was to apply to pigir villages also. 
The other authorized cesses were to be paid on, and over and 
above, the entire Government demand by the occupants of land. 

The rates sanctioned in 1874 were for five years only ; revis- 
ed rates were sanctioned by the Government of India with effect 
from the kharif crop of 1880, and continued in force up to 
Kharif 1897 ; they were as follows : — 


Class. 

Crop. 

■i 

Rice 

Gardens 

Chillies (red pepper) 

■l 

Cotton 

Melons 
bugaicane ... 

T\l 

. Hemp 

■"! 

; Indian corn (ntakJcai) 
Bdjra 

Muni 

Charri 


Rate per 
acre. 


Re. A. 


Class. 


Tv 


! iv U 




Crop. 

Rats per 
acre. 

B'angnt ... ... 

Rs. A. 

'I 

China 

Snu-duk 

Mask 

Moth 

>• 1 2 

Itiditro 


Turmeric 

All other kharif crops 
not otherwise mention- 
ed 

t 

) 

All rail crops 

Plantations ... 

} 0 14 

Vegetables ... 

Fallow land . 

Lands ploughed but not 

) 

l 0 10 

sown 

Gra-ses 

3 


Not*.— Tbe above rates were for flow irrigation* Irrigation by lift was charged at half 
the above rates. 
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As a rule, the rabi crops can get only one watering, which Chapter V, B- 
is not sufficient to bring them to maturity, and recourse is had Land 

to well irrigation ; on this account the rate was fixed low. On Revenue, 
the same principle the light rate on sugarcane is explained. Water-rates. 

In actual practice remissions for failed crops have been 
allowed only in the kharif ; the canals not being responsible for 
the ripening of the rabi crops. 

A brief description of the arrangements for irrigation from Canal management, 
the Sutlej Inundation Canals may conveniently be given here. 

On the Khanwah and Upper Sohag Canals there is but little 
irrigation by jhallars, but a good deal on the Lower Sohag-Para 
in Dipalpur. If a village wants canal water it has to apply for 
an opening into the canal. This opening is called a muhana. 

In fixing the position of the opening the people are guided 
by the fact that the country slopes down from north to south 
and from east to west. Water-courses are always called chhdrs, 
but really there are two kinds, the chhdr and the takki. The 
size of the opening of the takki is half that of the chhdr. The 
brick opening of a chhd' is 2 feet broad by 4 feet high ; 
that of a takki was 1 foot broad by 4 feet high. Thus a 
takki gets about half as much water as a chhdr. But it was 
found that it was not possible to clean out au opening only 
1 foot broad and perhaps 15 feet long ; so the opening was 
made 2 feet square. This ingenious arrangement gave a takki 
almost as much water as a chhdr. When applying for an 
opening the estimated cost of making the brick head has 
to be deposited with the canal officer, who makes the head 
and refunds any balance there may be. The land required 
for the water-course from the canal to the irrigating village is 
obtained by agreement or under the Act. It has hitherto been 
the custom for it to remain the property of the original owners, 
who take the trees and spontaneous products on the banks of 
the water-course, and have a right of re-entry on the chhdr be- 
ing abandoned, while the irrigators have a right of occupation 
in the land transferable with the land irrigated from the water- 
course. When a chhdr is owned by more than one village, the 
water is divided according to the expenditure incurred by each. 

Each village is entitled to a certain number of turns or varis 
lasting 2-1 hours each or fractions of such period. The village 
nearest the canal gets the first turn, the next village the second 
and soon ; but if the supply is short, the length of the rim may 
be reduced ; and a village losing its turn is entitled to get the 
first turn when the canal runs again. The expenditure of each 
village is usually distributed equally over the wells, and then 
the wells share equally in the irrigation ; or it is distributed 
according to the shares held in the village, and each man 
receives his share of the irrigation according to his payments. 

The well nearest the canal has the first turn. Turns last 
from 6 to 24 hours ; but may be less, if there is a short supply. 

The shares in the irrigation belonging to each well are 
distributed according to the shares held in the well. As 
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Chapter V, B- regards clearances, the canal department cleans out the canals 
Land and Land an, i the main distributing channels (rajwah<) and the brick 
Revenue. openings. The people have to effect; the clearances of their 
chha r a. 

Silt clearances. As a great deal of silt is brought down, the child rs have 

usually to he cleared out two or three times in the vear. The 
owners are responsible for the first clearance ; but the tenants 
have to join in the others, on getting two meals a dav. Only 
the first mile of the chhdr requires much clearing out. Ckhdrs are 
commonly cleaned by ors or on’s, who here seem to be pro- 
fessional navvies. The usual payment averages 3 annas per 
hundred cubic feet. And the cost of clearance mav be put 
at 10 annas per acre irrigated. The canal officer distributes 
the water among the chhdr* as he sees St. Many of these 
ckhdrs are long and -winding, and much water is wasted in them 
by evaporation and percolation. Their number is also needlessly 
large, for each village prefers, and in the past has been allowed 
to have, a separate water-course instead of one joint one shared 
with other villages. Efforts are being made by the canal 
officers to remedy this state of things which in principle is 
decidedly objectionable. 

Tahsfl Dipalpnr. The assessment circles into which Mr. Purser divided 

Assessment circle*. JJipalpnr are thus described by him : — 

*• Lieutenant Elphinstone’s 5 assessment circles were : — 1st, the river chafe 
or villages benefittiog from the overflow of the Sutlej ; 2nd, chafe Basfrpur, or 
tract between the Khanwah canal and river saildb ; 3rd, chafe Hujra, or 
villages irrigated by the upper portion of the Khanwah canal ; 4th, chafe 
Dipalpnr irrigated by the southern portion of the Khanwah ; 5th, chafe Shergarh, 
a circle of villages irrigated by welus in the north-wesrprn part of the paryanak. 
The villages transferred from C human were not included in any of those circles. 
At the present settlement the river chafe was broken up into two circles, the Sutlej 
charili and Sutlej lahamli. There i- much more barani ami less saifnha cultivation 
* (in the former), and the population is more purely Wartu than m the latter. The 

Bet chain circle coriesponds closely with the Basirpur chak. There are many new 
estates in it, and a considerable area is irrigated by the two Soh.ig cunals. But the 
mainstay of the cultivation is well-irrigation. There is a large proportion of 
Watt a villages in this tract. The Nava Naliri chafe consists of new estates and 
some of the transferred Thikpattan villages, at the end of the Khanwah canal. 
Khatrfa, Kambohe, Aioras and A rains predominate here. The Purana Nahri 
chak so called to distinguish it from the newer circle, corresponds to the former 
Hujra and Dipalpnr chafes. Most of the estates arc owned by the same tribes as 
in the Nava Nahri chafe, hut the agriculturists out-number the traders here 
while the contrary is the case as regards the new circle. In both these chaks there 
is much takand soil. Elsewhere nasra is more common. The Shergarh chafe 
lias been retained. Another chak, the Ganji Janiibi, bus been formed out of 
some of the Pakpattan villages and new grants in the western corner of the 
tahsfl. This chafe is undeveloped; water is much deeper from the surface than in 
Sheigarh ; the agricultural population consists chiefly of Kainbohs and Arams. 
There are some Arora«. In Shergarh most of the estates are owned by 
Sayads. The Chunian villages have been incorporated with the chaks adjoining 

them.” 

Tabsil Dipalpnr. Mr. Purser thus described the rates and assessments of the 
Bates and assess- J) Jnal pur tahsil : — 

jaenti. r 
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“ The rates adopted in the non-canal tracts were : — 


Chapter V, B- 



Plough 

Revexce Bates. 

Name of chak. 

rate. 

On wells. 

I 

On culti- : 
ration, j 

On jadid 

Sutlej lhandi ... 

R3. 7 

Bs. 10 

As. 12 

As. 4, 

Sutlej chardi 

7 

„ 10 

>, io 

„ 4 

Shergarh 

!> ■> | 

„ 10 

„ 8 

„ 4 

Ganji Janubi ,,, ... 

„ 5 

„ 10 

j o 

» 4 


Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Tahsil Dipalpur. 
Bates and assess- 
ments. 


“ In the canal chats the rates adopted were : — (I) A banjar rate of one anna 
on each acre of culturable and jadid of the malguzari area. (2) A bardni rate 
of eight annas on each acre of bardni cultivation. (3) A well rate of Bs. 50 on 
each double-wheeled well, and Bs. 30 on each single-wheeled well in the Purana 
Nahri chak ; of Bs. 45 and Bs. 25 on doable and single-wheeled wells, respectively, 
in the Bet Chahi chak ; and of Bs. 40 and Bs. 22-8 in the Nava Nahri chak, 
on the same classes, respectively, of wells. The points considered in fixing 
these rates were the depth of water from the surface, the number of yokes, 
the character of the agricultural tribes, and the date of construction of the 
wells, as regards the likelihood of trenching on capital or not. 

“ The demand at sanctioned rates amounted to Rs. 1,15,050-8-0 made np Proposed revenue 
thus rat0 J a '" a - 


Purana nahri 
Bet chahi 
Naya nahri 
Sultej lhandi 
Sutlej chardi 
Shergarh 
Gunji jam'ibi 
“ The canal revenue 
amount could be made. 


Rs. A. 
47,390 1 
34,064 12 
3,027 11 
14,906 0 
9,600 0 
4,813 0 
1,249 0 


P. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


was in future to fluctuate. So only an estimate of its 
Our return showed in the whole tahsil 59,146 acres of 
nahri and 35,120 acres of chahi-nahri land. A total of 94,266 acres benefited from 
the canals. The canal returns showed an average irrigation of about 10,000 acres 
less. In my report on the new system of assessing canal lands, I assumed the 
canal area at 60,000 acres, cultivated with the different crops in the proportion 
given by Mr. Palmer, the Superintending Engineer. The estimated income was 
Rs. 1,02,312 on 60,000 acres. I retained this estimate, because I anticipated a 
considerable falling-off at first in canal cultivation, owing to the new and in- 
creased rates, and a permanent falling-off in the area under the highly taxed rice, 
■which would cause a reduction in the income, even if the place of rice were 
taken by another crop, though the measurements would have warranted a 
more sanguine estimate. 

“ The estimated results of the new assessments were a net increase of 
Bs. 63,390, and may be shown thus : — 

Bs. 


Canal revenue. 


Estimated results 
of new rates. 


Present fixed land revenue 


... 

... 1,09,287 

Present fixed dbidna 



37,106 

Fluctuating dbidna 



7,579 

Present revenue ... 



... 1,53,972 

Proposed fixed revenue ... 



1,15,050 

Estimated fluctuating revenue ... 



... 1,02,312 

Estimated revenue 



... 2,17,362 

Increase 



03,390 
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Chapter V, B- 

Land and. Land 
Revenue- 

Jamas actually an- 
nounced. 

Progressive ja mas. 

Cessis. 


Tahsfl Pak Pattan, 
Assessment circles. 


Tahsil Pakpattan. 
Hates and assess- 
ments. 


“ The jamas actually announced differed somewhat from those proposed. 
The total revenue announced was Rs. 1,16.031, giving an increase over the 
proposed jama of Rs. 981. A reduction of Rs. 951 beyond the estimate had 
to be given in the Suilej chardi chak. Progressive jamas amount to Rs. 391 
after 5 years; Rs. 3,059 after 10 years ; Rs. 76 after 15 years. The kdmil jama 
then will be Rs. 1,20,157, a net increase of Rs, 10.742-1-0 over the revenne of 
S. 1930 (t.D. 1873-74). Progressive jamas are caused chiefly by the non-expiry 
of the periods of lease of new grants. 

l: The cesses have been increased bv Rs. 2-S-O per cent, as in Pakpattan, 
and, besides, the patwm'is' pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of Rs. 5 per cent. 
It averaged formerly Rs. 4-4-0 per cent. The ceses3 now amount to R3. 20-12 
per centum. 

The assessment circles into which Mr. Parser divided tahsil 
Pakpattan are described in the following extract : — 

*' Lieutenant Elphinstone divided the tahsil into four assessment circles 
or chaks: the nahri , consisting of villages within the influence of the canal ; the 
chih (, consisting of inland villages, completely out of the influence of the canal 
or river; the saildba, a narrow strip along the Sutlej ; and the mashmula saildbu, 
a group of villages near the centre of the tahsil, between the sailaba and chih i 
chaks, which occasionally got some sailab, and in which the soil was kept moist, 
by the vicinity of the river. These divisions were practically maintained at 
the present Settlement ; for though the sailaba chak was divided into two circles, 
the Sutlej chard i and lhandi, and the chdhi was divided into the mutofarrik and 
bdngar chdhi chaks ; yet, in both cases, the differences in the snb divisions were 
not such as to call for different revenue rates. The chaks formed at the present 
settlement were the nahri ; the Sutlej chardi and lhandi ; the bet chain, corres- 
ponding to the old mashmida suddba ; the bdngar chdhi forming the eastern 
portion of the old chdhi chak ; while the western portion was represented by 
the mutafamk chdhi circle. I do not think the Bet Chabi chak derives any 
benefit now from the river. The soil in the hangar chdhi chak is rather inferior 
to that in the mutafamk chdhi chak , but water is 9 feet nearer the surface. In 
the Sutlej lhandi circle the people are mostly Joyas; in the Sutlej chardi circle 
Wattus. The former is not so settled as the latter, and has better grazing 
grounds. ” 

The assessment of tahsil Pakpattan is thus described by 
, Mr. Purser : — 


“ For revenue rates I assumed the following 


Name of chak. 


Plough 

rates. 


Revenue Rates. 


On 

wells. 


On | On 
cultivation. I jadid. 


Rate at which revenue 
rate jama falls on 
cultivated acre. 



Rs. 

Ks. 

A. 

P- 

A. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Nahri 

7 

10 

10 

o i 

4 

0 

15 

4 

Sutlej lhandi ... : 

7 

10 

12 

«) 

4 

1 

0 

3 

Sutlej chardi ... 

7 

10 

12 

0 

4 

0 

15 

1 

Bet chahi , 

G 

12 

8 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4l 

Bangar chain ... 

5 

- 10 

G 

0 

! -i 

0 

14 

G 

Mutafarrik chdhi 

5 

10 

6 

0 

1 4 

1 

0 

7 


f°^ ow ' I, K form are shown the principal jamas considered in assessing 
with the rates at which they ful\ on the area of cultivation : — 



At formep. rates At J- gross . , , fl9 p Ta At proposed At rates of rent At proposed 

on CULTIVATION. PRODUCE. 2 ' PLOUGII-RATES. ROLL OF 3. 1928. REVENUE RATES. 
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Chftpter V, B- “ The jamas in tlic caual circle do nob include tlie abiana ic was proposed 

— to take in future. The revenue rates submitted for sanction gave a decrease 

Land and Land Of Rs. 2,654 on the rent-roll of a.d. 1871-72, or about 5 per cent. These 
Revenue. proposals were sanctioned for all the circles, except the nahri , by His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor. As regards the nahri circles, orders were issued to 
adopt the plan proposed for the Dipalpur canal tracts and already described. 
The rates finally adopted in the nahri circle were one anna per acre on cultur- 
able and jadid , annas S per acre on barani cultivation, and Rs. 40 on each 
double-wheeled well, and Rs. 20 on each single-wheeled well. 

Revenue finally <k assessment I did not go so low as the revenue rate jama ; 

assessed. J but assessed the tahsil at Rs. 50,353, being a reduction of Rs. 1,772 on the 

rent-roll of S. 1929. In the nahri circle the introduction of the new system 
of canal rates resulted in a decrease of Rs. 521, instead of an increase of Rs. 649 
given by the revenue rates first proposed. This reduction is merely nominal, 
and will be more than made up by the increased abiana. The following new 
cesses were imposed : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Zaildar s cess at ... ... ... 10 0 percent. 

Ala lambardar’s cess ,, ... ... ... 10 0 „ 

Postal cess „ ... 0 8 0 „ 

The local cess at Rs. 6-4 per cent, was already in force. 

Progressive jamas : “ After five years the present revenue will increase by Rs. 184, and after 

canal revenue. 10 years, by Rs. 968, on account of progressive jamas. One main reason for 
this future increase is, that at present the leases of some of the new grants 
have not expired. The returns show 4.674 acres irrigated by canals. These 
would pay now about Rs. 2.400 abiana. In future they will pay about Rs. 7,000. 
So the new assessments, as a whole, result in a net increase of actual revenue 
of nearly Rs. 3,000. ” 

Final result of The actual result of the assessment of the four tahsils is 
assessment. given below. As regards the Ravi tahsils, the decrease refers 

to the rent-roll of S. 1927 (a.d. 1870-71); as regards Pakpattan, 
to that of S. 1929 (a.d. 1872-73) ; and the increase, as regards 
Dipalpur, to that of >S. 1930 (a.d. 1873-74) : — 


t 

Name of tahsil, 

Si 

a 

a 

s 

w 

o 

o 

-n 

- l 

0 | 

1 1 
o ' 

Progressive • 

INCOME AFTEB | 

i 

£ 

& 

Final dccreaso. 

Final increase. 

5 

ZJ 

1-1 

£ i\ 

£ . o o' 

1 o IS j 

O I r~* — | 

Gugera 

Montgomery .. ... ... 1 

Pakpattan 

Dipalpur 

78,027 

1 84,171 
j .12,1-5 
; 1,09,415 

74, 450 
77,955, 
50,353 
1,10,031 

3,577 

0,219 

1,772 

0,010 

1 1 
773 3,621 . 

1 B27! 1,050 .. 

1iU| OfiS 
391 3,059 70 

78,744 

82,032 

51,505 

1,20,157 

1,542 

020: 

1 

717 

10,742 

Total 

3, 23,711 j J.liv DUfl, 566 

6,010 

1,975 12,198 70 

i ‘ 

3,33,038] 

1 2,162' 11,459 


The result was an initial net decrease of Rs. 4,952 with a 
final net increase of Rs. 9,297. The n evr jama fell at the 
rate of annas 14 per acre on the cultivated area as shown in 
the completed returns. The jama of the regular settlement, as 
given in the printed report, was Rs. 3,03,520 exclusive of abiana. 
This fell at the rate of annas 11-9 per acre on the cultivated 
area of 409,059 acres given in the same statement. 

Period of settle- The assessments of the Gugera and Montgomery tahsils 
ent ' were sanctioned for a term of 20 years, from Kharif 1871-72. 

Mr. Roe stated that he considered the assessments “ decidedly 
high as they had been fixed, not on present cultivation, but 
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on what it was hoped that cultivation would be.” The assess- Chapter V, B. 
ments of the Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils were sanctioned t , t._j 
for a term of 20 years, from Kharif 1873-74. Revenue. 

Shortly after the introduction of the revised settlement Introduction of 
changes in river inundation began to take place in the Ravi ^ent^inm 
tahsils. Early in 1879 the Financial Commissioner marched tahsils. 
through part of the Ravi riverain. He found widespread 
distress due to the failure of saildb and to the consequent 
desertion of tenants, and many estates expressed a wish for the 
introduction of fluctuating assessments. In October 1879 Mr. 

Purser was deputed to the district to frame proposals for the 
reduction of a system of fluctuating assessment in the Ravi 
riverain villages. After some modification of his proposals the 
system sanctioned by Government in 1880 was as follows: — 

(a) A fixed assessment at from 1 to 1 4 annas per acre 

on all cultivated and culturable land. 

(b) An dbidna of Rs. 10 per well in use during the 

year. 

(e) Fluctuating crop rates as under 

(1) Jhallari crop Rs. 1-10-0 per acre. 

(2) All crops on lands newly brought under culti- 

vation for the first two years, 12 annas 
per acre. 

(3) All other crops Re. 1-8-0 per acre. 

Crops irrigated by wells were in addition to the dbidna to 
pay rates (2) or (3). Subsequently the abidnd was reduced to Rs. 6 
or Rs. 7 per well according to the depth of water level. In Gugera 
17 and in Montgomery 50 estates accepted the above system of 
fluctuating assessment in the early part of 1880. Between that 
year and 1885 modifications were constantly introduced. Early 
in 1881 Sir James Lyall while marching through the tract found 
that the dbidna rate in some cases pressed heavily on the wells, 
and that the uniform crop rates of Re. 1-8-0 per acre pressed 
unduly on the inferior kharif crops. Consequently in 1882 _ 

Government sanctioned the abolition of the dbidna rate and the 
adoption of the following revised rates : — 

Per acre. 

Rs. a. p. 

Dofasli 2 4 0 

Chdhi and Jhallari 1 10 O 

Sailaba ... ... ... ... . ... 1 8 0 

New cultivation, and til, moth, ming, mash and 

raican 0 12 0 

It was also directed that when more than one-third of a 
crop sown on flooded or unirrigated land failed, a proportionate 
remission should be given. 

In 18S3, on the recommendation of the Financial Commis- 
sioner, Government sanctioned the reduction of the fixed charge on 
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Chapter V, B- cultivated and culturable areas in villages paying tirni to a rate 
— from 9 pies to one anna per acre ; the chdhi and jhallari, and 

Land and Land £}, 0 sa iidb rates being at the same time reduced to Re. 1-8-0 and 
IntrodLct'on' Re. 1-6-0 per acre, respectively. It was also directed that half 
fluctuating 1 * 0 assess- rates were t0 be charged on crops irrigated by new wells for five 
ment into K a v i years, and by old wells restored for two years, from the date of 
tahsil3 - the starting of the well. In 1884 the Financial Commissioner 

(Colonel Davies) after marching through the Ravi riverain 
authorized the reduction of the rate for the fixed assessment of 
the culturable area to 9 pies per acre and sanctioned the following 
reduced crop rates for the fluctuating assessment : — 

Per acre. 

Bs. a. p. 

Chahi and jhallari 14 0 

Sailaba ... ... ... 10 0 

Dofasli 2 0 0 

New cultivation ... ... ... 0 8 0 

In February 1887 it was decided that the fixed assessment 
on cultivated and culturable area should be abolished, that all 
new cultivation should be charged at 8 annas per acre for the 
past two years, and all other cultivation at one rupee per acre ; 
that all crops harvested or cut for fodder should be charged, 
dofasli crops were to be exempted. Crops, if irrigated by new 
wells, were to be assessed at half rates for five years, if by old 
restored wells, for two years. This system was to be applied to 
all estates then under fluctuating assessment, with a discre- 
tion to extend it to any other estates which might apply 
thereafter for its application to them. Up to and inclusive of 
1885-86, 67 estates in the Ravi tahsils were under fluctuating 
assessment. In subsequent years their number was as follows 
up to 1892-93, the end of the term of the revised settlement : 


Year. 

1886-87 





.Vo. of estates under 
fluctuating assess- 
ment. 

120 ft 

1887-88 





152 

1888-S9 





... ... 2o2 

1889-90 

... 




257 

1890-91 





262 

1891-93 

... 




262 

1892-93 





264 


The relief given by the system of fluctuating assessment 
* as finally adopted may be gauged from the following figures 


No. of estates 
_ ... under fluctnat- 

ing assessment 
in 1892-93. 

Fixed assessment 
of revised settle- 
ment. 

Average annual 
fluctuating assess- 
ment, 1889-90 to 
1892-93 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Gngera 99 

33,163 

14,857 

Montgomery 165 

52,161 J 

! 

16,306 

Total ... j 264 

85,324 

31,163 
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Excluding tlie 


264 estates mentioned above, in the re- Chapter Y,B- 
mainder of the Ravi tahsils the system of wholly fixed assess- Land 

meat was maintained up to the expiry of the revised settle- Bevenue. 
ment in 1892-93. Collections appear to have been difficult and introduction of 
remissions fairly frequent. Their assessment in 1892-93 stood fluctuating 
as follows : -***> 


Ravi 


Tahsil. 

f 

Fixed. j 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gugera 

45,856 

18,860 

64,716 

Montgomery 

32,S3S 

24,067 

56,905 

Total 

7S.694 

42,927 

1,21,621 


In the Sutlej tahsils the new Sohag Para Colony establish- Changes in ths 
ed in the years 1888-91 was, except for the payment of a fixed Sutl6 3 taliafla. 
malikana of Re. 1 per 10 acres, placed under wholly fluctuating 
assessment. Consolidated land revenue and canal water-rates 
per acre of crop were sanctioned by Government of India in 
1887. They were as follows : — 


Crop. 

Land 

revenue. 

Water- 

rate. 

Total. 


Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p ! 

Rs. a. p. 

fRice 

| | 

0 4 0 

3 0 0 

3 4 0 

Canal irrigated Other kharif crops 

1 

O 

** 

O 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 

l_All rabi crops 

0 12 0 

I 0 0 

1 12 0 

All crops not irrigated byth e canal 

0 12 0 

... 

1 0 12 0 

i 


For crop failures in the Jcharif harvest proportionate 
remissions of the above rates were to be given ; as regards the 
rabi rates it was decided in 1890 that in holdings provided with 
wells remissions might be given if the rabi crops failed entirely, 
and remissions in proportion to outturn in seasons of decided 
failure of winter rains. Rabi crops receiving irrigation from 
new wells were to be charged 6 annas in place of 12 annas per 
acre land-revenue. The average annual demand for land- 
revenue assessed on the colony during the five years ending 
1895-96 under the above system was Rs. 16,986 after deducting 
the r em ' ss i°ns of half rabi rates on crops irrigated by new wells. 
The demand for water-rates and malikana during the same 
period averaged Rs. 44,654 and Rs. 6,518, respectively. The 
assessment of the Sutlej tahsils immediately before revision was 



Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenue. 

Changes in the 
Sntlej tahsils. 


Revision of settle- 
ment, 1892-99: 
Ravi tahsils. 


Assessment 

circles. 


System of assess, 
ment. 
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as follows. The fixed assessments are those of 1896-97 and 
1897-98 for Dipalpur and Pakpattan respectively ; the fluctuat- 
ing is for 1897-98 : — 


Tahsil. 

Fixed. 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Dipalpur 

1,32,836 | 

■ 

2.748 

1,35,634 

Pakpattan 

65,973 

1 

21,752 

87,725 

Total ... j 

i 

198,859 

: 

24,500 

2,23,359 


For a detailed account of the progress of the district dur- 
ing the term of the revised settlement reference may be made 
to the assessment reports and the final report of the recent 
settlement. 

In the original plan of operations under which the 
recent revision of the settlement of the district was carried 
out it was decided that the district should be dealt with 
piecemeal ; the two Ravi tahsils being taken up first and 
on tbeir completion those on the Sutlej. The re-settlement 
of the Ravi tahsils was commenced at the end of 1891 under 
the superintendence of Mr. Douie, Deputy Commissioner. 
He left the district in February 1892. In November of the 
same year Mr, Kennedy, as Deputy Commissioner, took charge 
of the settlement, and carried out the re-assessment of the two 
Ravi tahsils. Only a very partial re-measurement of the tract 
was considered necessary. 

The Montgomery tahsil was divided into three assessment 
circles, viz., the Ret, or riverain tract, and the Sandal and 
Ganji Bar circles to the north and south of the riverain tract, 
respectively. In the Gugera tahsil the riverain tract was 
divided into two circles, the Bet Urar on the south and the Bet 
Par on the north of the Ravi j there was also a Sandal Bar and 
a Ganji Bar circle as in Montgomery ; and in addition the tract 
traversed by the Desr Nala, between the Sandal Bar and the 
Bet Par circle, was formed into the Deg circle. 

For the Bet circles the system of assessment adopted was 
to impose a fixed demand on wells and the lands attached to 
them, and fluctuating rates on mature crops growD outside well 
areas. In the Bar and Deg circles the assessment was wholly 
fixed except that crops irrigated from the Deg canal were 
put under fluctuating assessment. A certain amount of fixed 
demand was imposed on the waste in all circl.es except the Deg. 
It was also decided that in all circle-3 the fixed assessment on 
wells which should become unfit for use should be remitted, 
and that new wells should be assessed after certain periods of 
exemption. 
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The new assessment imposed by Mr. Kennedy from Rabi 
1804 is compared below with the previous one ; which in the case 
of the Bet circles was the average of the fonr years, 1889-90 to 
1892-93, and in the others that of 1892-93 : — 


Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

New assessment. 


03 

s d 

s-» 

Assessment circle 

i " 3 
c fl 

■" X 

>£ 
a so 
, u | 

| New Assessment. 

Increase. 

Percentage 

of 

increase. 

Fixed. 

|Flnctnating 
j (estimate). 

| 

Total. 

* 




i 






Rs. 

Rs. 

! Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

o 

[ Bet 

45,697 

36,050 

37,703 i 

73,753 

28,056 

61 

fi 

1 Sandal Bar 

932 

1,175 

... 

1,175 

213 

2d 

o 

i Ganji Bar 

1,5-43 

1,728 


1,728 

195 

12 

a i 








Total ... j 

48,172 

38,953 

37,703 j 

76,656 

28,484 

59 


Bet TIrar ... 1 

19,283 

16,605 

14,723 ! 

31.32S 

12,043 

62 

< ! 

Bet PAr 

21,350 

21,114 

14,061 : 

35,175 

13,825 

65 

U 1 

u 

Total Bet circle | 

40,835 

37,719 | 

28,784 j 

66,503 

25,868 

63 

a 







i 


1 Deg 

9,700 

12,520 1 

972 

13,402 

3,392 

39 


1 Sandal Bar ... 

1,701 

l,Ssl I 


l.SSl 

ISO 

10 


I Ganji Bar 

o 

g 

i* 

10,593 

... 

10,592 

1,823 

21 

Total 

60.S05 

62,712 

29,756 

92.468 

31,663 

62 

Total Ravi fcalisils , . . 

1, OS, 977 

1,01,665 

67,439 

1,69,124 

60,147 

65 


The announcement of Mr. Kennedy’s assessments pro- Revision of new 
duced considerable discontent in the Gugera and Montgomery assessments, 
tahsils, and led to a certain amount of agitation. In October 
1894 it was decided that so- far os the Bet circles were 
concerned, they should be revised by Mr. Fagan, who had 
succeeded Mr. Kennedy as Deputy Commissioner, and 
was also in charge of the settlement of the Sutlej tahsils. 

The revisiou was completed in January J896. It was 

decided that the system originally adopted should, as far as 
possible, be adhered to. The fixed assessments on the 
well areas were reduced and revised on the basis of the 

area of crops: which it was estimated that the wells of 

individaal estates could mature in the year without the aid of 
river water; any area of mature crops actually grown on well 
areas in excess of such estimated area being liable to fluctuat- 
ing assessment at a rate uniform for all crops, which varied in 
different tracts from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 per acre. A purely 
fluctuating assessment was retained for crops outside well areas ; 
such crops were divided into three classes ; the rates for 

which were, respectively. Re. 1-8-0, Re. 1-2-0 and Re. 0-12-0 
per acre ; superior crops, such as rice, cotton, til, wheat, were 
put in the first class, medium crops, jiu'dr, maize, barley and 
gram in the second, and others in the third. The fixed assess- 
ments on waste were retained, but were considerably reduced. 

The results of the revision as compared with those of Mr. 

Kennedy’s assessment were as follows : — 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenue. 

Revision of new 
assessments. 
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The actual fluctuating assessments imposed since the 
revision have been as follows: — 





Rs. 

1 . Estimated at revision 

... 

... 

.. 68,396 

2. As actually assessed, Kharif-Rabi 

1895-96 . 

.. 19,952 

3. Ditto 

ditto 

1896-97 . 

.. 18,959 

4. Ditto 

ditto 

1897-98 . 

.. 56,644 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Revision of new 
assessments. 


Average of three years 


31,852 


The average has been so much below the estimate because 
1895-96 and 1896-97 were abnormally bad years for sailab. That 
of 1897-98 was much better, but still below average. Suspen- 
sions of the fixed demand under the new assessment had 
to he extensively given in the Ravi tahsils in the years 1 895-95 
and 1896-97, and to some extent in 1897-98. At the end of the 
latter year the amount under suspension was Rs. 17,168. 

The re-settlement of the Sutlej tahsils was commenced at Revision of Bettle- 
the beginning of 1894, and lasted till February 1899. It was ment ' 1892-99 : 
conducted by Mr. Fagan. Though only a very partial re-measure- Sutlej tahsils. 
ment had been contemplated in the original plan of operations 
ic was in practice found needful to re-measure and re-map every 
estate in both tahsils. 

Each tabs'll was divided into four assessment circles which Assessment 
followed generally the existing natural sub-divisions ; they were circles. 

(i) a bar or upland circle ; (u) the canal-irrigated tract divided 
into two circles, viz., the Khanwah and the Sohag in Dipalpur 
and the Khanwali-Sohag and Sohag-Para in Pakpattan ; (Hi) a 
Bet or riverain circle. 

The theoretically estimated half-net assets of the two Half net assets, 
tahsils are shown in the following table : — 


Dipalpur. 

Pakpattax. 

Both iahsiis. 

Assessment 

circle. 

Half net 
assets. 

Assessment 

circle. 

Half netj 
assets. 

Tract. 

Half 

net 

assets. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Ear 

9,065 

Bar 

9,274 

Bar 

18,339 

Khanwah ... 

91,335 

Khanwah-Sohag, 

13,256 

1 

| 


Sohag 

Sohag-Para colony 

1,20,103 

5,095 

Sohag-Para 

Sohag- Fara colony. 

43,542 

49,849 

1 

V Canal... 

3,23,180 

Total Sohag circle 

1,25,198 

Total Sohag-Para 
circle. 

93,391 

1 

j 


Bet 

31 j4ob 

Bet | 

73,773 

Riverain 

1,05,229 

Total 

2,57,054 

: Total ... i 

I 1 

1,89,694 

... 

4,46,748 
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Chapter V, B. The main features of the system of assessment adopted for 
Land and land ® u ^ e 3 ta hsils were as follows : — (/) A fixed assessment was 
Revenue. imposed on each estate based on the average area of well-irrigated 
System of assess- a °d bdrdni cultivation. In cases where the waste area was large 
merit adopted. a certain amount of fixed demand was imposed on it also; (it) all 
lands which receive canal-irrigation will be charged harvest by 
harvest with occupier’s rates on the mature crop area, the rates 
varying with the class of crops and being liable to quinquennial 
revision. Such lands will also be assessed with a canal-advantage 
land-revenue rate on the area sown without reference to the suc- 
cess or failure of the crop, dofasli area being exempt. Both occu- 
piers’ rates and canal-advaDtage rate will be assessed whether 
the land receives well-water in addition to canal-irrigation crnot. 
The present occupier’s rates, introduced from Rabi 1898, are — 

Crops. Bate per acre. 

Es. a. p. 

Rice, gardens, pepper ... ... .,,3 4 0 

Cotton, sugarcane, melons, fd, hemp ... .,,2 4 0 

All other khartf crops ... ... ... ... 1 4 0 

All mature nibi crops, plantations, vegetables ... 10 0 

.Failed rabt crops aud grasses ... ... .. 080 

The canal-advantage (land-revenue) rate varies from assess- 
ment circle to assessment circle, the limits being 7 annas and 
Re. 1 per acre in Pakpattau, and 8 annas and 12 annas in 
Dipalpur; (Hi) all saildb und dbi (jhalluri) cultivation which 
does nut receive well irrigation will be subject to a fluctuating 
assessment imposed on the area of crops matured. The rates 
sanctioned for this assessment are as follows : — 


Tahiti. 

Assessment 
circle. i 

Class of 
cultivation. 

Bate per 

acre . 


1 


Its. a. 

p. 

Dipalpur ... 

... ' Bel, 

' o f Superior... 

Sajlab ( Inferior ...; 

1 0 
0 14 

0 

0 


1 

Abi 

0 12 

0 


C| Ba'r ■) 

( Superior... 
Sailub ] 

(.Inferior ... 

1 8 

0 

Fakpattan ... 

... I l Sohag Para .. > 
t\ Bet ... ... ) 

0 14 

0 


1 

Abi 

• 

0 14 

0 


Superior crops are rice, til, cotton, wheat and tobacco; 
inferior crops comprise all others. Dofasli crops are not 
charged except that if a superior crop follows an inferior one 
as dofasli, the difference between the superior and inferior 
rates is assessed on the former. The occasional cultivation 
which takes place on small areas in the Khanwah and Sobag 
circles of Dipalpur on the Oanji and Mokal spills from the 
Lahore district will be assessed on area sown, whether the crop 
matures or fails, at Re. 1 per acre for saildb and 8 annas 
per acre for dbi cultivation. Saildb and abi cultivation in 
all circles, if irrigated by wells under fixed assessment, will be 
exempt from fluctuating assessment. 

New assessment. The following table exhibits the results of the re-assessment 
of the Sutlej tahsils 
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Chapter V, B- The revenue prior to revision is, in the ease of Dipalpur, 
~ that of 1896-97 except as regards the Sohag-Para colony (in- 
I<a Bev«mw antl in the Sohag-Para circle) for which it is that of 1897-98, 

New asae “ent amounting to Rs. 2,748 ; in the case of Pakpattan it is that of 
1897-98. With the exception of the colony the new assessments 
were introduced into the Dipalpur tahsii with effect from Rabi 
1898 and into Pakpattan from the following kharif. In the colony 
they were introduced from Rabi 1899. A good deal of opposition 
to the new assessments was shown in Dipalpur, but practically 
none in Pakpattan. In both cases they are certainly moderate 
and special care has been taken not to press too heavily on well- 
irrigated cultivation. 

Results of re- The results of the re-assessment for the whole district are as 

assessment for the follows • 

whole district. ' 


] 

Tahsii. 

: . 1 


Revised assessment. 


J Increase. 

Revenue in yea 
prior to revision 

Fixed. 

3 

O 

B 

© 

“3 if 
£ .5 

W 

4a 

G 

o 

E 

GC 

tc 

© 

00 

m 

c2 

o 

H 

Amount. 

| Percentage. 

Initial. 

0 

O 

rS . 

O -ji 

11 
o ** 

Q 

’ct 

-u 

o 


Rs. 

| 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Gugera ... 

64,116 

49,993 

2,362 

i 

52,355 

30,635 

82,990 

18,274 

28 

Montgomery 

56,905 

23,971 

923 

24,894 

37,761 

62,655 

5,750 

10 

Dipalpur ... 

1,35,634 

99,026 

| 8,538 

1,07,564 

99,981 

' 2,07,545 

71,911 

53 

Pakpattan ... 

87,725 

42,617 

6,467 

l 

40,084- 

1,05,764 

j 1,54,848 

67,123 

76 

Total district 

3,44,980 

! 

2, 15, 607 1 18,290 

2,33,897 

2,74,141 

| 

5,08,038 

J 1,63,058 

47 


In the case of the Ravi tabsils the revenue prior to revision 
is that of 1892-93, the revised fixed assessment is as it stood in 
1897-98, and the fluctuating assessment is that estimated at Mr. 
Fagan’s revision in 1894-96. 

Period of settle. The assessment of the Ravi tabsils, Gugera and Montgomery 
ment> will probably run for 10 years, from Kbarif 1895 in the case of 

the Bet circles and from Rabi 1894 in the case of the others. 
Excluding the Sob&g-Fara colony, the term of settlement in the 
Sutlej tabsils will probably be 20 years, from Rabi 1898 in Dip£l- 
pur and from Kharif 1898 in Pakpattan. In the case of the colony 
it will be 10 years from Rabi 1899. 

Revenue iustal- The dates on which the feists or revenue instalments now fall 
meat*- due are, for the kharif harvest, January 15th in all tabsils : for tho 

rabi harvest July 15th in the Ravi tahsils and July 1st in DipM- 
pur and Pakpattan. The usual proportions of instalments of 
fixed revenue in all parts of the district except the Bet and Deg 
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Chapter V, B- Table No. XVII deals with the area and income of Government 
— ~ lands; Table No. XVIII gives the area of the reserved forests while 

^ Revenue^ 11 ta ^ e XIX shows the area of land acquired by Government for 
Government lands P ublic purposes. The forests, both reserved and nnclassed, have al- 
forests, Ac. ’ ready been noticed at pages 154 to 159. Over 2,400 square miles of 
Government waste land (unclassed forests) are under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner, while the area in charge of the Forest 
Department is 847 square miles, of which 760 square miles are un- 
classed forests and 87 square miles are reserves. 

The income from the unclassed forests consists of the fixed 
timi assessment which in 1897-98 stood at Rs. 1,41,330, and out 
of which Rs. 27,844 is credited to the Forest Department on 
account of the unclassed area under its control ; tirni on cattle 
brought in for grazing from other districts ; the annual sum paid for 
collecting main (the galls of the uTidn tree) ; price of wood cut on 
permit ; Tcasht-bardni assessment for single harvest cultivation and 
other items. The average annual income excluding tirni for the five 
years ending 1897-98 from the unclassed area under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner was Rs. 22,448. Further particulars 
regarding forest administration will be found in the’ Final Settle- 
ment Report. 


Lessees of Govern- 
ment waste lands. 


The area held from Government on long leases is as follows: — 


Gugera 

Montgomery 

Dipalpur 

Fakpattan 


Acres. 

5.U4 

3,836 

39,392 

27,00-1 


Total ... 75,376 


Grants 

land. 


The figures exclude the Sohag-Para colony. Nearly all the 
leases were given during the currency of the last settlement. The 
question of the treatment of leased lands was dealt with in the 
recent settlement. In the Ravi tahsils purchase on favourable 
terms was allowed in a few cases, but in nearly all the others the 
leases were renewed with or without modification of terms. No 
orders have as yet been passed regarding this matter in the Sutlej 
tahsils. Sale at a reasonable price, after deducting cost of 
improvements, &c., has been proposed in a good many cases, and 
at favourable rates in those where this was provided for by the 
lease. In other cases renewal of the leases has been proposed, 
of waste Grants of waste land are row made either on single harvest 
leases or on leases for longer periods. In the former case the 
cultivation, known as kasht-burdni, is assessed at uniform rates on 
the area of mature crops. 


The rates at present are 

Assessment circle. 

Bet circle ... 

Deg circle ... .., 

Other circles ... 


Rate per acre. 
Bs. a. p. 
18 0 
14 0 
10 0 


In the Sutlej tahsils if canal water is given to such cultivation 
both canal-advantage and occupier’s rates are charged in addition 
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to the above. The Government waste tracts in which Msh.t~bara.ni 
cultivation may be permitted or long leases given has been much 
festrictod under recent orders in view of future extensions of irri- 
gation from Government canals. 

Intimately connected with the land revenue is the tirni or 
grazing tax. This tax is an inheritance from the Sikhs, and the 
object of it appears to have been to make professional cattle-breeders, 
who did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the State, share 
in the burdens of the rest of the population. Agricultural cattle 
were exempt from taxation, and so were cows and buffaloes, the 
property of bona tide cultivators. Sheep and goats were, how- 
ever, always taxed. Up to last settlement, only camels, buffaloes, 
sheep and goats paid tirni in this district. Captain Elpbinstone 
recommended that cows should be taxed. They were taxed. 
The main excellence of the Sikh system, that the cattle of culti- 
vators were exempted from taxation, was lost sight of. In 
process of time even agricultural bullocks came to be taxed. 
In 1857-58 the tirni income amounted to a little under 
Rs. 32,000, In 1872-73 the income was Rs. 1,08,009, of 
which sum about one lakh is due to firm' proper, and the rest to 
leases of kokanber, grass, miinj and sajji, which were formerly- 
shown separately. In 1881-82 it amounted to Rs. 1,-48,000. 
The system in force up to 1870-71 involved periodical counting 
of the cattle of all the villages of the district. But only those 
villages whose cattle actually grazed in the Government jungle 
paid timi. If, however, any cattle of uon-h'rni-paying villages 
were found in the jungle all the cattle had to pay double rates. 
Iu 1870-71 the Government waste lands were divided into blocks 
or tirni mahals which were leased annually, and farmers were left 
to make their own arrangements with people grazing cattle iu their 
blocks. The farmers were allowed to charge at certain fixed rates 
for each head of cattle grazing, viz. : — 

Rs. a. p. I Eg. a. p. 

Male camel ... 1 OO '■ Female buffalo ... 1 O 0 

Female camel ... 1 8 O ! Cow ... 0 8 0 

Male buffalo ... O SO i Slieep or iroat ... O 1 0 


Chapter Y, B, 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Tirni. 


Plough bullocks no longer paying tirni. These rates were by 
no means excessive, considering the great profits yielded by cattle. 
But it was found that this system led to so much oppression 
and extortion, and the contractors became so obnoxious to the 
people, that their lives were hardly safe when they ventured among 
the grazing community to enumerate the cattle. Consequently in 
1879 the system of employing contractors was discontinued, and fees 
were collected by Government officials on the enumeration of cattle 
effected for each village or locality, the rates remaining unchanged. 
In 1882 it was found that the tirni zailddrs gave little or no assist- 
ance, and all were dismissed, save a very few of the best men. In 
that year the Afghan war drew about 7,000 camels from the district ; 
the enumeration was purposely not made too strictly ; and the num- 
bers thus arrived at were under orders of Government ; and in order 
to avoid annoyance caused by annual enumeration, accepted for a 
period of five years. This, of course, only applied to the inhabitants 
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of the district, and not to nomad tribes or to people from neighbouring 
districts, whose only object in coming is probably to evade paying tirni 
dues in their own villages. Some of the large stock-owners are very 
independent, and almost always evade enumeration of their animals 
by distributing them among dependants, or by driving them across 
the boundary of the district. The total tirni demand for the year 
1885-86 was Rs. 1,54,979, but of this Rs. 27,761 was-remitted and 
Rs. 24,871 was suspended. In 1836-87 the Multan system of tirni 
assessment in a modified form was introduced into the district. 
The main feature of the system was that each tirni - paying village 
or grazing hamlet [rahnd or jhok of the bar) contracted to pay 
a fixed annual sum as tirni for a period of five years. The assess- 
ment of this sum was made bv the Deputy Commissioner for each 
village or grazing hamlet and was based on the application of 
certain rates to the number of tirni-chargeable cattle belonging 
to the village aa ascertained partly by estimate and partly by 
enumeration carried out in 1885-8 3. The rates used were those in 
force previously, except that, cows were charged 6 annas instead 
of 8 annas p-*r head. Bullocks were exempted. A few estates 
which had not paid tirni before were assessed at half rates, and a 
goon many which had no Government waste available for grazing 
near them were exempted from assessment. The tirni demand for 
the \ ear 1896-97 under the new assessment was R*. 1, 1 2, 1 8S ; and 
the average annual demand for the five years was estimated at 
Rs. l.H.ttOC'. It was intended that the fixed tirni assessment of 
each village should ho distributed each year over all the cattle of 
the village at rate- tor each da-s of animal proportionate to the 
rates which ware used in framing the assessment. 


The cpiinq nennial assessment expired in March 1891, and the 
demand tad then risen to Us 1,24,368. A fresh quinquennial 
assessment was made, the demand being raised by 13 per cent, 
to Rs. 1,40,843. This iss-s-wnent is still in force; the demand 
under it in 1897-98 was Rs. 1,41,330. The collection of tirni 
on cattle brought in for grazing from other distiicts is farmed 
separately and in 1897-98 it yielded Rs. 5,675. No cesses are 
charged on tirni, hut out of t lie collections 8 per cent, is credited 
to the district fund, 3 percent, to the Patwari fund and 5 per cent, 
is paid to lambardars. Large suspensions of tirni demand have 
been given in recent years. They have been as follows : — 


1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 


Rs. 

10,914 

11,986 

37,194 (proposed). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 


At th- Census of 1891, all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts 
and cantonments were classed as towns* Under this rule the 
following places were returned as the towns of the district 


Tull ill. 

Town. 

'? rsous. 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

Montgomery 

Kamalia ... ... j 

: 

7,490 

: 3,910 

3,580 

Ditto 

Montgomery ... 

5,150 

3,505 

1,654 

l’nkpattnn ,,, | 

1 

Pakpattan 

6,522 

3,378 

3,144 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XL! 1 1, 
ubi'e fm ther particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Tables Nos IV and V. The remainder of this chapter consists of 
a detailed description of each town, with a briet notice of its 
history, the increase and decrease of its population, its commerce, 
manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and public 
buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and manu- 
factures, wherever figures are available. 

The town of Kamdlia, generally known as Kot Kamalia, lies 
8 miles north-west of the Ravi on an isolated mound upon the bank 
which marks the northern limits of the river's excursions, and con- 
tains a population of 7,490 souls. It is situated in a flat country, 
which for some distance round is well populated, and a few fruit 
and flower gardens surround the town. The town is traversed by 
a single bazar from east to west. The streets are, as a rule, well 
paved, and though many of them are narrow and crooked, the 
drainage, and indeed the sanitary arrangements generally-, are fairly 
good. The water-supply is obtained from wells dug within and 
without the town. The principal building of antiquarian interest is a 
inasjid, within the town, built at the time of the Kharral chief 
Khan Karn&l. 

Kamalia is a very ancient town. General Cunningham* 
identifies it as one of the towns of the Malli taken by Alexander in 
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Kamalia own. 


# Ancient geography of India, 208-210. 
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his invasion of India. An account of the campaign against the 
Malli has been given elsewhere.! The modern town was fonnded 
in the fourteenth century by a Kharral chief named Khan Kamal, 
from whom it derives its name, and whose descendants still occupy 
it. The site, however, has been undoubtedly occupied from a much 
earlier period, as is testified by an ancient mound of burnt brick 
ruins, adjoining the modern town ; and its situation so exactly fits 
in with the narrative of Arrian, that its identification with the town 
of the Malli may probably be accepted as correct. General Cun- 
ningham mentions a tradition to the effect that thp old town was 
overthrown by a king from the west, at the same time as Shorkot. 
He also suggests a connection between the name Kamalia and that 
of the Malli. After the annexation of the province, the town made 
a great start into prosperity, a brisk trade in the [ reduce of the 
lowlands of the R&vi springing up. It was much thrown back by 
the systematic plunder effected bv the insurgent tribes in 1857, 
who held it for a whole week and sacked it most completely. The 
inhabitants had time to secrete much of their property before the 
attack was made, but. their loss, nevertheless, must have been very 
serious. Upon the restoration of order, ample compensation was 
made to them, and the town has now quite recovered its former 
prosperity. The opening of the North-Western Railway added 
immensely to the commercial importance of the town. The road 
which passes from Chlchawatni to Jhang and onwards to Dera 
Ismail Khan is the main road of traffic with Jhang. 

The municipality of Kamalia was first constituted on 29th 
July 1868. It is now a municipality of the second class. The 
committee consists of \'l members, of whom 2 are ex-officio, 2 nomi- 
nated and 8 elected. '1 he Tahsildar of Montgomery is the Pres- 
ident. The ex-officio ntemheis are the Tahsildar and the Hospi- 
tal Assistant. Table No. X LV shows tbe income of the municipality 
for the last eleven years It i s chief! v de: ived from octroi levbdat 
different rates on the value of goods brought within municipal 
limits. Indigo and bides are exempt from municipal duty, and 
wheat, so far as it is produced within mnnicipal limits, is also 
excluded from taxation. Kamalia is a place of considerable com- 
merce; collecting grain from surrounding villages and the adjacent 
parts of Jhang, gur and sugar from Amritsar and Jullundur, cloth 
from Karachi. Delhi and Amritsar. The exports are chiefly cotton, 
ghi and wool. The area round the town is irrigated by chhdrs 
known as the ghark and rjharahnn , constructed at the time of 
Gholam Mohammad Khan, a descendant of a Kharral chief, Kamal 
Khan. As noticed in Chapter I, their management has been 
taken over by the District Board and considerable improvements 
have been effected. The figures given on tbe next page show the 
total imports within municipal limits for the last five years. 
Further information will be found in the Trade Reports. 


+ See Gazetteer of the Multan district. 
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Chapter VI. 

Towns and 
Manic ipaliti es. 

Kamalia town. 


The principal institution is the town school ; the other build- 
ings of importance are five dharmsalcis, also a samadh (shrine) of 
Bhai Prem Das, a shivdla of Bawa Gobindgir, and a thakar 
dau-drii of Bawa Mangal Das, with a good well and some trees 
around it ; thdnd, post office, dispensary, municipal committee 
home, and a f unit. This town was formerly the head-quarters of 


Limit 3 of 
enumeration. 

Year of 
Ceusus. 

I : 

Person?. ; 

Males, 

Females. 


ISOS 

5 605 > 

3.109 

2.5S0 

Wiiole town .. 

1SSI 

7.594 i 

4.282 

, 3.312 


1S91 

7,490 1 

3,910 

3,530 


' ISOS 

5.695 1 


• 

Municipal limits-* 

1S75 

ISM 

5.900 | 
7,5'*4 ' 




ism 

7.49o : 




a tahiil , but in 
1 855 the head- . 
quarters were 
removed to 
Harappa and . 
subsequently to 
M o n t go tn e r v . 
The population, 
as ascertained at 
the enumera- 
tions of l v 68, 


1875, 1881 and 1891, is shown in the margin. 


It is difficult tc ascertain the pr a ci 4 e limits within which the 

.... e ut era' ions of 1 86* and 

| rorrtATioM. 1 875 were taken; hut the 

details in the margin, 
which give the popula- 
tion of suburbs, throw 
some light on the matter. 
The figures for the popu- 
lation within municipal 
limits a'cotding to the 
Census of 18G8 are taken 
from tho published tables ot t lie Census of 1875 ; but it was noted 
at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. The 
Deputy Commissioner in the district report on the Census of 1881 
thus explained the increase of population : — Owing to a change 
“ in the course of the Ravi (which foi uteri v ran some 12 miles 
“ from the town) and to new land deposited in the neighbourhood, 
“ the lands of Kamilia have of late been abundantly imindat- 
“ ed , and the new d.-pn-ils and the additional fertility have attracted 
“ a large influx of cultivators.” The constitution of the population 
by religion, and the number of occupied bouses are shown in 
Table No. X IT II. Details of sex will be found in Table No. V of 
the Census Repot t of 1891. 

Montgomery town. Montgomery is a small place of 5,159 inhabitant-!, and lies on 
the North-Western Railway, midway between Lahoie and llubao. 
The town was founded in 18G5 by Mr. Blyth, then Deputy Com- 
missioner of Gugera district; the head-quarters of the district 
being transferred to i: from Gugera iu order to be ou the line of 
rail and for the more easy provision of medical and spiritual 
privilges to its European inhabitants. The spot where it stands 
was then occupied by the small village of Sabiwal, find is about 
27 miles south of Gugera. It received its present name by way of 
a somewhat dubious compliment to Sir Robert Montgomery, then 


Town or suburb, ; 

lSCt». 1 1SS1. 


Kamalia town ... j -i.842 j 0,002 I A 

Thatha Fnt-hpur 300 j 528 , > 7,400 

Do Dulman Toj a 1 403 - 374 , ) 
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Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The town lies in the midst of a 
sterile plain unbroken bv vegetation and covered with saline efflores- 
cence, and the surrounding scenery, desolate beyond description, 
harmonises well with the rows of empty shops and bouses which 
an intelligent people has declined to inhabit. The town itself is 
a collection of kacha native houses without a wall ; and the four 
sides of the town are open towards the jungle or bar. It has tuo 
bazars (Blyth-Ganj and Ford-Ganj ; the streets are wide, but 
except one not paved. The chief buildings in this town are district 
court, police office, sessions-house police-lines, thana and tahsil 
(combined), munsiS’s court, dispensary, central jail, church, dak- 
bungalow, and post-office. There is also an encamping-ground 
with a sardi and a good well. There are a few other pahha houses 
in the station for European residents. In the words of the Impe- 
rial Gazetteer the situation of the station is almost unequalled for 
dust, heat and general dreariness. The Municipal Committee is of 
the second class and consists of 12 members, of whom 3 are ex-ojficio, 
one nominated and 8 elected. The Deputy Commissioner is the Pres- 
ident. The ex-officio members are, the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Assistant Surgeon and the District Inspector of Schools. Its income 
for the last 11 years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived 
from octroi levied on the value of goods imported for consumption 
within municipal limits. The town has little or no trade, and is in 
fact nothing bur, the head-quarters of the district staff. The popula- 
tion, as ascertained at the enumerations of 18d8, 1875, 1881 and 
1891 is shown below: — 


Limits of enumeration. 


Whole town 


Mnnicipal limits 


Year of 
census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

( 186S 

2,413 

1,879 

534 

< 18S1 

3, ITS 

2,131 

1,047 

( 1891 

5,159 

3,505 

1,654 

( 18GS 

2.410 



) 1875 

2.5S8 



J 1881 

3,178 

' 

... 

(. 1891 

5,159 




It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 

enumerations of 1868 and 1875 
were taken ; but the details in the 
margin, which give the popula- 
tion of suburbs, throw some light 
on the matter. The figures for 
the population within municipal 
limits, according to the Census of 
1868, are taken from the published tables of the Census of 
1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in 
many cases doubtful. The constitution of the population by 
religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. V of the 
Census Report of 1891. 



Po 

pulaiion. 

Town or suburb. 





1863. 

| 1881. 

'l8M* 

1 

Montgomery town 

1,297 1 

1 1,926 

2,830 

,, Civil lines 

1,118 j 

1 1,232 

Jl.621 
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Dipalpur is a small place of 3,707 inhabitants, situated about 
17 miles from the Ok&rah railway station, and 20 miles north of 
the river Sutlej. In 1870 the tahsil head-quarters were transferred 
from Hujra to Dipalpur, where there was no tahsil. It is no 
longer a town within the Census description as its Municipal 
Committee was abolished in 1886-87; but some description of it 
may be given. The place used before the extension of railways to 
be frequented by traders from Dera Ismail Khan and other places 
towards the frontier, on account of the main road from Okarah 
to Fazilka passing through that place. The town itself is an 
unpretentious collection of kacha and pakka native houses sur- 
rounded by an old wall with three gates, one Thattaydri towards 
the east, ilultani towards the west, and the third Skumali 
Darwaza towards the north. The important buildings in the town 
are the temple of Lalu-jas-raj, where an annual fair is held in 
the month of Magh ; an old masjid, built at the time of Khan 
Khanan, Wazfr of Shah Jahan, Emperor of Delhi; and a tomb of 
Imam Shkh, where also an annual fair is held, it has two bdxdrs, 
well paved, the main street of one passing from east to west and 
of the other from the middle of the first bazar towards the north. 
There is no grain market in the town. The other buildings are 
a tahsil and thcind, post-office, school-house, iambarkhdna 
dispensary, sarai, district rest-house and canal bungalow. There 
is also an encamping ground with a well on it. The land around 
the town is irrigated by the Khanwah canal, which runs a short 
distance to the south of the town. Formerly the place was a 
small agricultural village, but the transfer of the head-quarters 
of the tahsil here from Hujra has increased the importance of 
the place, besides adding much to the public convenience. 

Dipalpur is a very old city indeed. It is said to have been 
founded by ono Sri Chand, after whom it was called Srinagar. 
Sri Chand had no children. His priest, Chandar Mani, stood on 
one leg for 5 months and 27 days ; after which tii9 goddess Devi 
gave him her two sons, Bhirn and Lalu-jas-raj. Ho brought them 
to Dipalpur and two of Sri Chani’s wives adopted them. One 
day on the way to the temple they indulged in a game of tip-cat. 
The cat struck one of Sri Chand’s wives, who expressed in 
vigorous language her opinion that they ought to be swallowed 
up by the earth. Almost immediately Bhirn disappeared in the 
ground, and Lalu-jas-raj went after him. Chandar Mani had 
just time to catch him by the lock of hair at the back of bis head 
( choli ) before he vanished. He then directed that every Khatri 
of the Khanna sub-division should offer np his choti in that place 
before marriage, and so should other tribes when making vows. He 
then disappeared. This legend, and the old name of the town, 
may have some bearing on the question of who were the Oxud- 
rakae ( Ancient Geography of India, page 214). But it is incredible 
that the Kathias should ever be allies of the Khatris. The present 
name of the town is said to be derived from Dipa, one of Baja 
S&lvahan’s sons, who re-founded the town. Risalu, another son, 
lived at Dhaular some miles to the west. The love adventures 
of bis queen Kokilan and Raja Hodi are still sung by Mirasis. 
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There are, however, several other stories concerning the name 
Dipalpur. According to General Cunningham,* “ the foundation of 
the place is attributed to Baja Deva Pala, whose date is unknown.” 
Another tradition is to the effect that the town was founded by one 
Bija Chand, a Khatri ; that it was originally called Sripur, after 
the son of the founder, Sri Chand, and that subsequently a Baja, by 
name Har Singh surrounded it with a wall and changed its name 
to Dipalpur. This tradition also mentions no date. The antiquity 
of the town, however, is clearly established. General Cunningham 
remarks that “ the interior surface on which the houses are now 
built is on a level with the terreplein of the ramparts. The old 
coins, also, which are found there in great numbers, show that 
Dipalpur was in existence as early as the time of the Jndo-Scythi- 
ans.” Being thus persuaded ofthe ancient origin of the town, Gen- 
eral Cunningham is “ inclined to identify it with the Daidalaof Pto- 
lemy, which was on the Sutlej, to the south of Labokla and Amakatis 
or Lahore and Ambakapi-t in the 14th century the emperor Firoz 
Tughlak frequently visited the town, his hunting excursions extending 
in this direction from the neighbourhood of Sirsa and Hissar.t He 
is said to have erected a large mosque outside the city, and drawn 
a canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its lands, ltis repeatedly 
mentioned by the early Muhamadan historians, and must have 
retained some of its importance in the time of the emperor Babar, 
who says, speaking of the garden he laid out at Kabul, “ in the year 
in which I defeated Bihar Khan and conquered the countries of 
Lahore and Dipalpur.” 

At the time of Taimur’s invasion the town was second only to 
Multan in size and importance, and was popularly said to possess 84 
towers, 84 mosques, and 84 wells. At present it is nearly deserted, 
there being only one inhabited street running between the two gates. 
In shape, it is a square of nearly 1,(100 feet, with a projection 500 
feet square at the south-east quarter. To the south-west there 
is a high ruined mound, connected with the town by a bridge 
of three arches which is still standing ; and from its high and com- 
manding position, General Cunningham is incliued to believe that 
popular tradition is right in affirming this mound to be the remains 
of a citadel. To the south and east there are also long mounds of 
ruins, which are doubtless tbe remains of suburbs. The existing ruins, 
including the citadel and suburbs, occupy a space j mile in length 
by i mile in breadth, or 24 miles in circuit. But iu its flourishing 
days the town must have been much larger, as the fields to tbe cast 
are strewn with brick right up to tbe banks of the Khanwah canal, 
near which was situated the mosque built by Firoz Shah, Tughlak. 
This extension of the town beyond the walls may also be inferred 
from the fact that the people of Dipalpur, on Taimur’s invasion, 
sought refuge in Bhatuer, which they would not have dono had their 

* Ancieut Geog., i, pp. 213-14. 

f Ancient Geography, i, p. 214. As to Ambakapi, see Gazetteer of Gujranwaia 
district. In an earlier publication (Arch. Kep., i, p.,140) General Cunningham 
suggests the identity ot Daidala with Delhi. 

% See Gazetteer o£ the Ilissar district. 
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own city been defensible.* The complete decay of the town in 
modern times is probably to be attributed to the drying up of the 
old Bias. It is said that many of the inhabitants migrated, after 
the failure of the river, to Haidarabad in the Dakkhan, and large 
numbers of Kbatris in Sindh and Kach assert Dipalpur to be their 
original home. Improvements made in the Khanwah canal after 
annexation have to a certain extent revived the prosperity of the 
town as a local trade centre. 


The most noticeable feature in the modern town is the shrine 
of Baba Lalu-jas-raj, a saint mnch venerated by Kbatris of the three 
highest classes — Kbanna, Kapur and Marotra. The male children of 
these classes throughout the greater part of the province are taken 
to this shirne in or about their tenth year for the purpose of 
dedication to the saint. The ceremony consists in shaving the 
child’s head, after which the lock upon the top of the head ( choti ) 
is considered sacred, and may never afterwards be shaved or cut. 
Other classes besides those mentioned resort to the shrine for the 
same purpose, but only iu fulfilment, generally, of a special vow, 
the saint being by no means universally venerated. The sacred days 
upon which the ceremony can be performed are the Sundays in 
the month of Magh. The attendance in the course of the month 
averages about 11,000. The town is the chief seat of the Khatris. 
It has a very bad reputation as regards the honorableness of its 
inhabitants. The following verse expresses this : — 

Shor Shoron, te kur Lahoron, jhagra Chinioton ; 

Peo pv.tr te chuglhi kare, Dipalpur do kotun. 

Which implies that Shorkot is the place for uproars, Lahore 
for falsehood, and Chiniot for quarrelling, and the town of Dipal- 
pur is the place where the father tells tales on his son. All the 
houses in Dipalpur are built of brick. The streets are narrow, the 
old walls are tumbling in ; the bastions w r ere pulled down on 
annexation. Altogether the place has a desolate look. It is de- 
cidely unhealthy and the water is very bad for drinking purposes. 

Pak Pattan town. The town of Pak Pattan lies in north latitude 30 - 21’, and 

Description. east longitude 73 4 25', and contains a population of 6,522 souls. 

The town itself is situated on an eminence of about 40 feet in 
height at a distance of about 8 miles from the right hank of the 
river Sutlej. The country round is fairly well wooded. There is 
no wall round the town hut extensive suburbs stretch from its foot 
for some distance. Towards the east about half a mile from the 
town the tahsil and thdna offices are situated. The town is tra- 
versed by six main streets running from north to south and from 
east to west. These are all well paved, and though many of them 
are narrow and crooked, tb6 drainage and indeed the sanitary 
arrangements generally are fairly good. The water is obtained trora 
wells dng within and outside the town. The principal building 
of antiquarian interest is the shrine of Baba Sheikh Farid-ud-din 
Sahib Sbakar Ganj, with a few cloisters around it (see below). 
The principal institution is the town school. The other build- 
ings are the tahsil, thdna, post-office, sardi and rest-house. 


* General Cunningham, Ane. Geog., i, p. 213. 
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The municipality of Pak Pattan was first constituted in 
July 1868. It is now a municipality of the second class ; the 
committee consists of 12 members, of whom 2 are ex-officio, 2 
nominated and 8 elected. The Tahsildar is the President. The ex- 
officio members are the Tahsildar and the Hospital Assistant. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last 11 
years. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at different rates 
on the value of goods brought within municipal limits. Indigo 
and hides are exempt from municipal duty, and wheat, so far 
as it is produced within municipal limits, is excluded from 
taxation. Pdk Pattan is a place of considerable commerce, 
collecting wheat, pulses, cotton and oil seeds from surrounding 
villages, gur and sugar from Amritsar, Jullundnr and the North- 
W esteru Provinces, cloth pieces from Amritsar, Delhi and Karachi, 
najith and fruits from Afghanistan. The exports from the town 
are cotton, wheat, wool, oil-seeds. 

The figures below show total imports within municipal limits 
for the last five years. Further information will be found in 
Trade Reports. The manufactures are unimportant, consisting 
chiefly of lacquered wood-work and coarse checquered silk (see 
Mr. Kipling^s note at page 175). 
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Pak Pattan, anciently Ajudhan, is recognized by General 
Cunningham as one of the towns of the people variously mentioned 
by Alexander’s historians and other classical writers as Ohydrakse, 
Sydrakas, Sudraka;, Surakousre, and Hydarkm,* whose country 
extended up the Sutlej, to the north of that of the Malli, a people 
in conjunction with whom they are always mentioned : — 

“ The place has always been one of some importance. It was for centuries 
the principal ferry of the Sutlej. Here met the two great Western roads from 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan — the first via Mankliera, Shorkot and 
Harrapa, the second viCL Multan. At this point the great conquerors Mahmud and 
Taimur, and the great traveller Ibn Batuta. crossed the Sutlej. The fort is said to 
have been captured by Sabuktagin in a. h. 307, or a. n. 977-78, during his plund- 
ering expedition in the Punjab ; and again by Ibrahim Ghaznavi, in a. ii. 472, 
or a. d. 1079-80. On the invasion of Taimcr, the mass of people fled to Bhatner, 
and the few people that remained were spared by that ruthless barbarian out of 
respect for the famous saint FaricUud-dfn Shaker Ganj, whose shrine is at 
Ajudhan.” 

It is to this Farid-ud-din, familiarly and better known as Baba 
Farid, that the name of Pak Pattan, or “ ferry of the pure one,” is 
ascribed. See footnote to page 27, Chapter II. He is one of the 
most famous saints of northern India, and to him is attributed the 
conversion of the whole southern Punjab to Muhammadanism. 
It is said that in his progress through the Punjab the saint was 
opposed at Ajudhan by a Hindu Jogi, Birnath, whom, however 
he conquered and subsequently couverted under the Muhammadan 
title of Pir Kamal. The town thenceforth became his principal 
residence. “ By continual fasting, his body is said to have become 
so pure that whatever he put into his mouth to allay the cravings 
of hu n g e r> even earth and stones, was immediately changed into 
sugarj whence his name of Shakar-Ganj, or sugar-store.tThis 
miraculous power is recorded in a well-known Persian couplet : — • 

“ Sany dar dart 0 guhar gardad, 

“ Zahar dar k dm 0 shakar gardad:.’’ 

which may be freely rendered : — 

“ Stones in his hands are changed to money (jewels). 
And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar). 

From another memorial couplet, we learn that he died in A. H. 
664, or a. D. 1265-66, when he was ninety-five lunar years of 
age. But as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn 
Batata in 1334 and by Taimur’s historian in a. d. 1397, it seems 
probable that the present name of Pak Pattan is of comparatively 
recent date. It is perhaps not older than the reign of Akbar, when 


* See Gazetteer o£ the Multan district. 

t Another version of the story is that the saint, when hungry, used to tie a 
wooden cake ( chapatti ) or a bunch of wooden dates to his stomach, and that this 
composed his sole nourishment for thirty years. The truth of the story is 
vouched for by the preservation of the identical cake and dates to this very dav. 
They are kept at his shrine at Pak Pattan, and are objects of reverence and 
worship to the faithful. 
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the saint’s descendant, Mir-nd-din, revived the former reputation of 
the family by the success of his prayers for an heir to the 
throne.* The sanctity of the town and of its shrine is acknowledged 
far beyond the boundaries of the Punjab, even in Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, and pilgrims are constantly flocking to it. The princi- 
pal festival is at Mnharram, when crowds that have been estimated 
at between fifty and sixty thousand are collected at the shrine. 
The festival lasts from the first to the fifth day of the Mnharram. 
On the afternoon and night of the last two days takes place the 
characteristic ceremony of the festival. There is a narrow opening in 
a wall adjoining the shrine, 5 feet bv 24 in size, called “ the gate of 
paradise; ” and whosoever during the prescribed hours can force 
his way through this passage is assured hereafter a free entrance 
into paradise. Special arrangements are made by the district 
authorities for the control of the crowd of pilgrims and for their 
orderly passage through the gate. The stream flows on ceaselessly 
all night until the early hours of the morning. Women are 
not allowed to pass through. The lineal descendants of the 
saint are still represented at the shrine of which they are 
the managers and guardians. They enjoy a reputation for the 
utmost sanctity. They commonly receive the honorific appella- 
tion of Dewans. The present head of the family is twenty-eighth 
in descent from Baba Farid. He enjoys a handsome revenue grant 
jagir from the British Government, in addition to the revenues of 
the shrine itself, which are considerable. A list of the lineal 
representation of Baba Farid is given below. Baba Farid himself 
arrived at Pakpattan in H. 584 and died in H. G64. His 
successors were — 



Name, 


Data of 

Name. 

Date of 




succession. 


succession. 

1. 

Badr-ud-dm 

•• • 

... H. 6G4 

1G. Muhammad Dm ... 

H. 1019 

2. 

Ala-ud-dm 


G6S 

17. Muhammad Ashraf 

1057 

3. 

Mnaf-nd-dm 


722 

18. Muhammad Saiyad 

1090 

4. 

Fazl-nd'-dm 


738 

19. Muhammad Yusuf 

1120 

5. 

Maoohar 

••• 

... 755 

20. Muhammad ... 

1135 

0. 

Nur-ud-dfn 

* 

805 

21. Muhammad Ghnlam 

Easul 1179 

7. 

Bahawaldm 

... 

823 

22. Muhammad Yar ... 

1223 

8. 

Muhammad 


... 855 

23. Sharf-ud-din 

1243 

0. 

Ahmad 

• •• 

879 

24. Allah Jowaya 

1261 

10. 

Ataulla 


901 

25. Abdurrahman ... 

1300 

11. 

Muhammad 


918 

20. Said Muhammad ... 

1304 

12. 

Ibrahim 


940 

27. Abdurrahman ... 

1307 

13. 

Taj-ud-dm 


982 

28. Fatteh Muhammad 

1307 

14. 

Faizulla 


1008 

29. Said Muhammad ... 

1311 

15. 

Ibrahim 


1010 




The right to the guardianship of the shrine has of late years 
been subject to legal vicissitudes. Litigation began in 1898, after 
tbe death of Dewan Allah Jowaya. Abdul Rahman, the uncle of 
the deceased, succeeded to the gaddi, but Said Muhammad, the 
daughter’s sou of Dewan Allah Jowaya, sued for it and obtained 
a decree under which he was installed in 1888. An appeal was 
preferred by Pir Abdul Rahman to the Chief Court, in which he 


# General Cunningham, Anc. Geog., i, p. 218. 
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succeeded and was accordingly installed. Said Muhammad made 
a further appeal to the Privy Council, but before any decision was 
passed, Pir Abdul Rahman died and was succeeded by his son 
Fatteh Mohammad. Said Muhammad’s appeal to the Privy Council 
was accepted and Fatteh Muhammad had to vacate the gaddi, which 
was taken by Said Muhammad, the present incumbent or Sijjada 
Nashin (as he is called) of the shrine. 
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The population, as ascertained at the 


Limits of enume- 
ration. 

Year of 
Census, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

c 

1868 

6,086 

3,284 

2,822 

Whole town ...< 

1881 

5,993 

3,160 

2,83 3 

( 

1891 

6,522 

3,378 

3,144 

f 

1 S 68 

6,086 



Municipal ... 1 

1875 

5,723 

... 


limits 1 

1881 

5,993 



1 

1891 

6,522 

... 

... 


enumerations of 1868, , 

, ool , • ropnlafaon and 

1875, 1881 and ISC'! is annual statistics, 
shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the 
population by religion, 
and the number of oc- 
cupied houses are shown 
in Table No. XLIII. De- 
tails of sex will be found 
in Table No. V of the 
Census Report of 1891. 
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Table No. Ill, showing 1 RAINFALL 
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Montgomery District- ] 

Table No. Ill A, showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS- 


1 

2 

3 

Months. 

Annual Average. 

X umber of 
rainy day* in 
each month, 
18u7 to 1S97. 

. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month, 

1807 to 1897. 

January .. .. ... ... ... 

3 

20 

February 

2 

20 

March 

o 

10 

April 

2 

4 

May ... 

o 

10 

June ... 

3 

20 

July .. 

7 

SO 

August 

7 

00 

September ... 

2 

30 

October 

... 

... 

November ... 



December 

i 

10 

1st October to 31 m December 

i 

10 

1st January to 3) st March 

7 

50 

1st April to 30th September 

23 

204 

Whole year 

31 

204 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 


i 

2 

1 3 1 

1 

4 

5 


Average hall in 

TENTHS OF AN INCH 



from 1892-93 to 1S96-97. 

Tahsil Stations. 






1st Oeto- 

1st Jann- 

] 1st April ] 



ber to 31st 

ary to 31st 

1 to 30th ' 

Whole year. 


December. 

March. 

September.! 

i 


Montgomery ... 

4 

23 

73 

100 

Gugera 

2 

29 

48 

79 

Dipalpur 

2 

14 

85 

jm 

Pakpattan 

1 

1 21 

72 

94 




Table No. IV, showing TEMPERATURE- 
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Montgomery District ] 

Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 





Detail oe tahsil. 


Detail. 



>> 








O 

s 


•J 

a 

CS 





fcc 


a 





09 

a 

© 

fcc 

a 

a. 

t y 

'53 

Ch 




5 

a 

6 

5 

Total square miles (1896-97) 


5,586 

1,749 

1,525 

986 

1,326 

Cultivated, square miles 


620 

31 

81 

334 

174 

Cultnrable, square miles 

Square miles under crops (average of 1892-93 

to 

3,878 

1,211 

1,022 

509 

1,076 

1S96-97) 


7/S 

77 

107 

371 

218 

Total population 


499,521 

93.64S 

113,447 

180,455 

111,971 

Urban population 


19,171 

12,649 



6,522 

Rural population 


4S0.350 

80,999 

113,447 

ISO, 455 

105,449 

Total population per square mile 


87 

5-4 

74 

187 

85 

Rural population per square mile ... • ... 


83 

47 

74 

187 

SO 


'Over 10,000 souls 


... 




... 


5,000 to 10,000 


3 

2 



1 

O 

to 

cl 

3,000 to 4,999 


3 


1 

o 


’> 

2, 000 to 2,999 


5 

2 

1 

i 

1 

% 4 







cl 

1,000 to 1,999 


5S 

7 

13 

27 

11 

fc 

500 to 999 


190 

31 

31 

S6 

39 


200 to 499 


4G9 

77 

104 

173 

115 


..Under 200 ... 


1,139 

201 

395 

227 

316 


Total 


1,867 

320 

548 

516 

483 


C Towns 


2,763 

1,672 



1,091 

Occupied houses < 






C Tillages 


74,483 

11,974 

18,496 

27,171 

16,842 


f Towns 


4,033 

2,598 



1,435 

Resident families < 





C Tillages 

... 

94,447 

21,008 

27,931 


15,458 
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Table No. VI, showing the MIGRATION- 


Districts. 


Males per 
! ,000 OF BOTH 
SEXES. 



Hissar 
Boht.ik 
Gunmen 
Delid 
KirutU 
ITmbuIIa 
Simla 

KlillL'IM 

Uoslnarpur 
Julluiidur 
Ludhiana 
Ferozepore 
Mooltan 
Ihang 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gurd'tspur 
Gujrat . . 

Gtijramvula 
Sialkot 
Shahpor 
Jhelam 
Rawalpindi 
Hazara 
Peshawar 
Kohat 
Bannu 

Dora Ismail Khan 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Mnzaffargarh 
Biloch Trans-frontier 
Punjab States 
Punjab, part unspecified 
Kashmir and India outside the Punjab 
Asiatic countries 
England 

Other European countries 
Africa 
America 
Australia 
At-Sea 




1,291 

1 2SC 

511 : 057 

luf 


033 l.OuO 

-49 

V 

01 : 

40'. 

144 

37 

533 992 

97 

51 

3S1 

’ 1.000 

S7 

3(. 

021 

507 

... 

5 


| 000 

130 

-4 

031 

750 

372 

40 

793 

391 

0 03 

O'J 

042 

50o 

402 

20 

754 

054 

0,419 

10,000 

48 S 

550 

2,592 

7.230 

5 43 

580 

4.. "Shi » 

2,415 

504 

5$0 

10,333 

10,990 

•133 

311 

2,973 

450 

op 

: 024 

010 

92 

02 ^ 

771 

213 

55 

7u2 

7u!) 

1,1-39 

1,957 

Ous 

578 

1.U39 

Ou 

G'js 

722 

134 

50 

574 

043 

147 

25 

702 

500 

21 U 

-7 

070 

852 

20 

i 

730 

1,009 

77 

ii 

792 

818 

12 

i 

.333 

1,000 

S5j 

19 

.382 

842 

104 

27 

721 

815 

30- 

47 

801 

7 15 

107 j 

171 

073 

043 

5,825 

17,25S 

' 520 

549 

8 

G25 

1,950 


099 


97 


91,3 


14 


857 


2 


1,000 


2 


1,000 



C . 7 


9 


Distribution' of Immigra- 
tion by Tahsiis. 



250 

20 

Oil 

404 

50| 

... 

29 

30 

18' 

, ,, 

31 


32 

0 

54 

52 

10 

25 

14 

48 

42 

7, 

20 

l 

12 

... | 
05 

8 

... | 

9 

43 

120 

47 

85 

120 

173, 

31 

210 

1S3 

100 

40 

48 

20S 

140 

150 

4,803 

1,320 

1.200 

02 

419 

S45 

1,092 

1 ,805 

49S 

511 

927 

4.105 

8.989 

2,537 

319 

184 

980; 

1,489 

102 

99 

237 : 

112 


59 

1 2f 

70, 54 

102 

50! 

292 

130 

23: 

14*. 

479 

225 

72 

59 

30 

17 

57 

34 

24- 32 

43 

25 

13 

129 

17 

2 


7 

33; c 

’ 9 

20 

12 



... 

32 

. . . 

3S 

15 

43 

13 

17 

31 

231 ... 

2 

11 

40 

23 

20 

18 

173 

'"so 

2,170 

3,391 


... 


8 

444 

138 

870 

498 

IS 

12 

35 

32 

14 




2 




2 






... 

... 






Montgomery District ]. i* 

Table No. VII showing- RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 1 

8 

9 


District. 




Tarsus. 



Detail. 

’i 

So 

o 

m 

o 

*d 

y> 

s 

fa 

I 

s 

SC 

c 

o 

r'. 

5d 

6 

5 

5 

d 

-ST 

'S5 

fa 

93 

o 

3 

> 

Persons 

499,521 

... 


P3.648j 

113,447 

180,455| 

! 

111,971 

480,350 

llale3 

... 

269,613 


1 

51.965' 

60,952 

96,517 

60,179 

[258,820 

Females ... 



229,908 

41,683 

! 

52,49." 

' 

83.938 

51,792 

221,530 

Hindus 

121,481 

65,354 

56,127 

21,750 

22,330 

46,862 

30,539 

113,480 

Sikhs 

10,032 

9,256 

0,776 

1,515 

3.295 

0,534 

4,688 

15,371 

Jains 

... 

... 

... 




- 

... 

Budhists 

... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

Zoroastriaus 



... 



... 

... 


Musalmans 

361.923 

194.953 

166,970 

70,301 

87,822 

127,056 

76,744 

351,495 

Christians 

85 

50 

35 

82 


3 


4 

Others and unspecified ... 

... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

European and Eurasian 
Christians 

72 

i 

41 

28 

__ 

69 

... 

3 


i 

! 

i 

i 
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Table No. VIII showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Di~TRiBnto>- in Tahsil 

*■ 


Languages. 

District. 


! 

i 





rfi 

Sc 

c 

S- 

•J 

TTrdn 

i 

.J»3 

1 

17 1 

I 


i 

IS 

Punjabi . .... 


1 

02.004 ! 

113.:', 13 . 

179,550 

111. 325 

Pashto 

135 

02 . 

9 1 

31 

33 

Mooltani .. 

112 

i 

4S j 

15 : 

11 

38 

Hindgi 


11 ; 

10 

30 

; 202 

Hindustani ... 

1.270 

380 | 

70 | 

07S 

! 

1 130 

Sindhi .... 

10 

„ ! 
t , 

i 

9 


Kashmiri . ... 

l 

9 

i 

s 

... 

1 

... 

English 

60 

60 

i 

... 

... 

Persian 

O 

o 

* 

i 

... t 

i 

t 


Bagri ... 

170 

10 


112 

r,i 

iiarwari 

1 0.3 

:: 

... 

17 

143 

Purbi 

05 

r»9 


14 

22 

Telegu 

1 

i 

... 



French 

i 

1 

1 

i 




Goanese 

• i 3 

3 





Total 

.. ' 490,521 

03,0 IS 

113.147 

180,455 

111,971 


Serial N T o. in Census, 1881, Table 
No. Vlll A. 


Montgomery District.] xi 

Table No. IX showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


3 

< 

4 ! 5 

6 7 ' 3 ! 9 

; 1 

10 i 

11 


12 


Total Ncmbeb, 


MaL2SA>'D FESIALES BT RELIGION, 



! 


| 

Total Population 

499,321 

269,613 

229,90> 

121,481 

!6,o3;| 

... ; 301 ,92 < So 1 ... j 

i 1 ) 

1,000 

1 

Jat .. 

-15,691 

24,846 

20,845 

2,68 1 

2,189 

- 1 *’•=*- i 

91 

2 

Rajput 

66,92)! 

36,743 

30,177 

1 ,16J: 

177 


65.5s5 

1 

131 

12 

Avan 

1 ,93-"/ 

l.«>49 

SSb 

87 


... 1 

1.848 ... , 

1 


Arain .. 

27,921 

1 4,489 

13. ir. 


! ... 

27.921 

56 


Sheikh 

5,211, 

0 7')2 

2,li ! » 



5.211 1 ... * : 

10 

3 

Brahman 

3,103; 

1,993 

1 , 5< ‘ 


- ... 


6 

21 

S.ivml 

4, Old 

2,589 

2, y •> 



... 

i.-w; .. 

10 

35 


1,351! 

2,17> 

1,57b 

14- 

., ... 

••• ' 1 

9 

21 

N.n 

7, >31 

1,19** 

3 H.4.-5 

1 b 



7,81** 

15 

25 



ll,i)23; 

5 V. 1 

5,059 

... 

... 


11,02.3 


22 

IS 

Bi’oCi 

16,241, 

f*,W9 

7,63- 

... | 



16,241 ... 


33 

16 

Khairi 

5,547, 

2,»J 

2,b(>4 

3.11, | 

1,617 

! 

• 

... 


11 

33 

Katuboh ... 

16,974, 

b,s6b 

«, 10s 

15,281 

214i 

1.41-j 


hi 

34 

77 

Kbaral 

21.97.lj 

12,094 

9,879 

74 

22 

1 • 2l,S77 

... 


44 

10 

A ro r a 

37, Hf* j 

31,-321 

26,097 

51,191 

6. 22 7 

. , . ... 


113 

11 

Khoja 

o.ml 

1,74.3 

1,36s 

... 


0,1 11 > ... 


IS 

1 

Chnhru 

30,47**; 

16.J07 

14,071 

22,577' 

132 

7,7G9j ... 

... 

Cl 

51 

Mahtam ... 

u,m' 

7,4l>i 

,! >'* ri 

7,173 

2,34 1- 

1.3il! ... 

28 

2S 

Machhi ... 

10,405! 

10,332 

9,07*3 




30 

9 

Julaha 

22, 129 

12,12t 

10,300 



22 129 

... 

4> 

22 

i Lobar 

4,261 

2,261 

1 ,995 

3* 


i . 1,201 


9 

11 

■ Tarkhan 

11,662 

6,522 

5,H' 1 

464 

67_ 

... 10,5-3 


23 

13 

Kumhar 

20,033' 

10,759 

9,^2 

54'* 

16> i 

19,367 

1 

19 

32 

| Dhobi 

5,331 

2, S04j 2,527 



... 

5,331 

... 1 

11 

23 

Teli 

2,309 

1,33- 

977 


... 

2,309 

... 

; ... 

5 

30 

Suuar 

4, 192 

2,24 

1,948 

1 ,535 

355 1 

2,302 

... 

! ... 

8 

37 

Mughal 

2,730, 

1,361 

1,363 



2,730) ... 

1 - 

5 

58 

Khohkar ... 

8,577i 

4.1S 

mm 

1 

1 

s' ... ; 8,561'; ... 

i 

ir 

10 

Mochi 

15,3851 

i 

8,33l 

7.25Z 

... ( 

... 

... 

j lo,5SC 

i ■■■ 

1 ... 

1 31 
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Table No. IX A showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


i 



4 



Caste ami Tribe. 


Perseus. Maks. Females. 


6 

Pat-ban . . 




1,578 

950 ; 

628 

36 

Clihfmba 




2.702 

1,406 

1,296 

37 

Mughal 




2.730 

1,361 i 

1,369 

33 : 

Qassib ... 




6.382 

3,676 

2,906 

40 

Jog! 




442 

322 

120 

u : 

Earn a. 

. . ... 



103 

72 

31 

32 

Labana 




52 

39 

13 

42 

MalliU 




5,84 J 

3,024 

2,817 

26 ' 

Kashmiri 




S3 

•13 

38 

48 

Bbar u 




2, 1 22 

1,137 ! 

9S5 

5 . 

Chan. iir 


... 


174 

108 

66 

33 

Bair.igi 




203 

133 

70 

56 

Kali! 




739 

396 

343 

61 

Dar/t 




403 ' 

220 

183 

62 

Bhot 




66 

31 

32 

15 

Jhiawar .. 




277 

195 

82 

67 

Lilari 




357 

212 

145 

49 

Banvala 

... 



60 

38 1 

28 

70 

Ulama 

... 



491 

219 } 

242 

72 

Sansi 




334 

307 i 

227 

64 

Changin' 




722 

381 1 

341 

S3 

0.1 




963 

493 ) 

173 

117 

Pa'cliiiv.iin 


, . 


CO 

42 ; 

18 

101 

Parii. 'ha 

... 



2G5 

116 ; 

149 

8 

Guj.tr 




462 ' 

280 

182 

46 

Ilogar 




275 

125 I 

150 

94 

Ikiiij irii .. 




127 

40 

81 

S9 

BimVnr 




2.571 

U79 i 

1 .392 

76 

Mnmr.n 





413 

307 j 

111 

99 

Kori 


... 


269 

221 i 

48 

110 

Eangrez ... 





307 

139 1 

148 

27 

■ Ahir 

... ... 




95 

03 

31 

141 

Bhan.l 



... 



S3 

i 

50 . 

i 

25 
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Table No. X showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

1 

{ 1 

, 

. 

6 


8 




r e. 

Married. 

WjJBOW ED. 


Deiail. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female 8. 

Males. 

Females. 



It >2,200 

I< » 9"> 

95,510 


11.897 

24,803 

s. • 


;n«i : 

2 5, >>32 

23,014 

23,050 

3.127 

6,336 

u z 

Sikhs 

■ 1 

2,886 

3,726 

3.206 

loa 

684 

5 : =£ 

Jains 

Miisalniaiie 

118, IjO 

si), 241 

V.s .151 

68,910 

8,312 

17,780 


Budhi&ts 



10 

13 




Christian-? 

‘J 1 

10 


3 


Pars is 







< 








- O 

£• a: 

Alt a -res 

I r ,2.206 

1 

! 1> - 076 

05,510 

96,127 

11 ,807 

21,803 

'C - 


■'.707 

7J»57 

9 


0 

6 

- Z 

10—1 1 

1 v»5 

1.030 

86 

3(H) 

15 

n 

-5 z 

15—10 

! 1.106 

514 

621 

1,612 

I 

120 


20—2 1 

i.HJ 

87 

1,100 

1,700 

317 

228 


25—20 

i'kj 

30 

1,618 

1,000 

543 

535 


30—39 

31 

23 

2,777 

2,15b 

1,505 

1.876 


40 — 10 

1 ir ' 

11 

1,830 

1,151 

1,957 

2.118 


50—30 

05 

b 

1,230 

195 

2,728 

2,520 

.£ 5 

BO and over 

>•-. 

5 

711 

228 

2,791 

2,2;s 


1 






— 










Table No- XI showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

- 

>■ 

v 1 


<: i 

: 

8 

0 

10 


To 1 w. Pi 

;iD' i» 1 ».i 

'IEK1 0. 

T 01 u Death- regi 

->1 1 RED. 

Id \ L D E UBS FROM 

Y fcAK-. 


/ 

■ 


1 


0 

1 

• 1 

1 1 




•1 


"3 


- 

0 , 

5 I 
w ; 

Cj 

1887 

r.ooj 

6,2o6 J 

1 

13,208 

1,777 

1,057 1 

8,6.11 

—1 

Cw 

217 

0,208 

ISbS 

8/.51 

7.6 >0 

10,281 

5,511 

1,776 

! 

10,320 


553 

7,182 

1S80 

1 

0,0« >9 

19,371 

7,121 

6,574 1 

1 

13,005 

1 

966 

8,221 

1800 ... 

9,8! Mi ' 

8.550 

18,362 

7.6S0 

6,965 

11,851 

IS 

268 

8,923 

1S01 

9,182 

S, h>l 

1 7, 1*3 

6, tOl 

5,663 

12,061 

07 , 

103 

7,316 

1892 

0.697 ' 

",r>5 

IS, 152 

15,138 

13,151 

28,892 

3,676 

358 

16,692 

1893 

8,322 

! ,2l 3 

35,595 

8,033 

0,622 

*14.655 

150 

130 

9,705 

win ... % ... 

1!,5:»7 

in, Jio 

21.9o7 

7,533 

6,271 

1 l,i*07 


228 

6,557 

1395 

11,958 

10,79'.* 

1 

5,771 

5,004 




4,626 

1896 

11,170 

1*7380 

: 21,330 

0,323 

5,730 

12,062 

43 

2,058 

1,536 

1897 

10,101 

11 , 01.2 

| 20,t‘56 

5,075 

. 5,5o3 

11,533 


473 

5,52S 
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Table No. XI A showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CA USES. 


J 


3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Months. 


X 


2 ! 


i 

£1 j 

ci 1 

r ' 


! 

55 

*2 

c*. 


X 

X 

X 

- j 

X 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Jauuarv 

•SI 2 

S5I 

l.riOs 

1.330 

1 107 

2.204, 

2.228 

1.852 

1.239 

1.8S4 

792 

Febrnart 

. . . wO 1 1 

6fi> 

1 .333 

1.041 

830 

1 .395' 

1,431 

1,409 

656 

1,083 

578 

March 

~ -o 

564 

1 OSS 

620 

040 

1,115 

1,009 

1.14S 1 

880 

1.002| 028 

A piil 

.. j 470' 

512 

603 

606 

518 

1,300 

607 

1,025 

784 

S7S 

000 

Atav 

. . 1 o'.* / ! 

504 

1.022. 

S',1 

791 

2.004. 

1 .018 

1.221 

851 

1 .074 

772 

June 

. i OOo 

640 

93> 

653 

925 

2,081, 

013! 

942 

71S 

1.015 

786 

Julv 

. . 553 

657 

705' 

051 

1 .' " '3 

1.200 

646. 

602 

071 

903 

776 

August 

084 

674 

661 

733 

763 

1 .003 

702| 

767 

700 

541 

757 

September ... 

.. 651 

6 So 

SS2j 

1,064 

766 

2.36S 

.626! 

749 

592 i 726 

539 

October 

1.13b' 

1.145 

1.3!', 1, 

2.134 

1 .037 

5,607 

1 ,2' >5' 

1 .07 f ' 

883 

5! 6 

1 .338 

November 

.. 1,192 

1.478 

1.01 1 1 

2.007 

1.400 

4,436 

i.7so; 

1 275 

1,006 

656 

1.908 

December 

1,042 

1.S57 

l.riio: 

1 ,054 

2,150 

3.101 

1 .032| 

1.457 

1.536 

024 

1,758 

Total 

.. 8, S3 1 10.320 

13.095 

14,854 

I2.CC4 

2S.S0U 

J 

1 4 .o55j 

13 607 

10.778 

12.002 11,538 

1 

Table No. XI B showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

, i 

t , 

8 ! 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Months. 


,• i 

Ci 

© 


V 

n 

- | 

© 

t 

£r 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


x ; 

X 


X 

Januarv 

5S6 

660 

1.105 

•S20 

750 

i 720 

1.719 

1.151' 

('•22 

1,007 

333 

Februaiv 

422 

-l"7. 

017 

017 

400 

901 

1.004 

835 

414 

455 

241 

March 

37" 

372 

08] 

407 

380 

07S 

721; 

503 

365 

325 

270 

April 

337 

36] 

538 

354 

300 

505 

520 

424' 

3361 270 

208 

May 

3/5 

3‘'1 

47 s 

48 1 

433 

7 35 

574 

490; 

337 

310 

329 

June 

... 3 / / 

432 

437 

501 

550 

050 

ooT 

308 

257 

318 

2S3 

Julv 

302 

333 

330 

343 

570 

436 

427, 

271 

203 

287 

294 

August 

39J 

373 


36U 

451 

-447 

-WO 

2S4 

240 

290 

272 

Sept.-mber ... 

.. *135 

3'H* 

.[IjS 

1.200 

38S 

1,481 

442 

312! 

228 

240 

351 

October 

... \ SO, *1 

620 

SOI 

1,206 

567 

3.350 

70S 

497 

315 

329 

731 

November 

... [ 052 

1.1-10 

1 .0 1 1 

1,353 

850 

3 20Ci 

1.107 

0191 

330 

334 

1,170 

December 

790 

1 ,301 

1,039 

1.125 

1 .563 

2,421 ' 

1.331 

701! 

753 

365 

1 .020 

Total 

0.2U$i 

7,1S2| 

8.224 

8.023 

7.310 

10.002, 

9.705 

"'"'"I 

4.020 

4,530 

5,528 


Table No. XII showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 


2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

1> 



Persons of 

T'NSOCNT* 

MIND OR 

INSANE. 


Df.m and 
Dcsir. 

Lepers. 



! . 

77 

S i 

X 

7 ~Z 

P> 

■i 

P. 

1 

00 

Q* 

5 

P 

X 


'Total 

100 85 

930 737 

311 

154 

25 

0 

All religious j 

) 

[ Tillages 

150 ; 84 

8S0 ! 098 

299 

150 

24 

6 
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Table No. XIII showing EDUCATION. 


1 

O ; 

3 

4 | 

5 





Males. 

Females. 




i 

1 

O 

i 

i 

i 






'1 


■| ; 

> 







1 | 

5 





• = ! 

= 

•7 

f. 





i 

- 







- 

! £ 

■- 1 




/ Total 


3.537 

16.381 

140 ; 


274 

All religions 

, ... s 








{.Villages ... 



2.715 

14.319 

! 

«>2 


212 

Hindus 



2,078 

\ 12.129 

33 , 


80 

Sikbg 



274 

1 ,52S 

t’> 


24 

Jains 





! 



Hudliisrs 






' ' ! 



Mu caiman a 



1.172 

2.693 

95 


150 

Christian* 



12 

31 

0 


20 

Paraia 








Montgomery 




101 

! 4.370 

1 

59 i 

i 


106 

Gugera 



746 1 

3,272 

i 

21 : 


36 

Dipalpnr 



1.071 

5,518 

-i 


101 

Pakpattan ... 



759 

3.221 

li* j 

| 


31 


Table No. XIV showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


XVl 
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Table No. XVI— showing- the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND for the year ending Rabi lSSY 
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Table No. XV I-showing- the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND for the YEAR ending- RABI 1897— 


XX 


•paiBUlJJTU^ 


Ci 

X 

o 
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cq ^ 

cq r- 

J> w co 




•pajuSujrti^ 


•pSlBSUJJ 


C X 

■>{ r-T 


•pajfcSUJttlJ. 


x u; 

o c 

o 


'pa^Sjajj 




o >• 


J© 

'pa}-eSij.iin_2 

x- ^ d " 

C« O >—i l'* CO 

co^ cr^ o ^ 

: n tjT xS 

i 

| o a5 ^ 

! 'T iH C0 

! 

•pa^ESujj 

" 5 s 5 S t: 

. P. X W CO o 

I i-H J> of 

rH CM 

2 -t x 

o — CS 

*» >H n ! 

Area. 

•pa^twrapq 

o o o i> co 

. ao o « CO 

: co cm : PH* 

134 

20 

■paqEiSujj 

P § a5 ^ o 

^ cm oo 

: *-h co" i— T * o’ 

205 

119 
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Table No- XVII-showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

QO 

Jt> 

9 

Tahsil. 

Number of estates. 

Total acres. 

Acres held 

UNDER CULTIVAT- 
ING LEASES. 

Remaining aches. 

o o 

2 43 
o 

§ 00 

CO 

>->A 

T C3 
*2 

© Ci 

"Co 

3 £ cc 
> **" 

i 

! 

"5 j 

1 1 

5 ' 

O 

c 

"Sq 

c — 

U 0 

c % 

&» -U 

u 

o py 

D 

If -s' “ 

^ 2 ' C.’g 

w c on 

-£ G ^ 

73 Co 

& & . o o S 

"5 o 7o': 
p P 








Es. 

Whole District 

359 

2,269,140 

60.709' 

116,287 

541,529 

3,266 1,547,349 

1 ,34,0t 8 

Montgomery 

51 

893.938 

2,614 

4,268 

301.584 

2,497 j 582,975 


Gngera 

70 

710,506 

4,300! 

1,431 

239,945 

7 60 464,055 

. . . 

Dipalpur 

131 

13S.3S3 

18,927! 

35,032 


i 84.424 


Pakpattan ... 

107 

526,313 

34,S62! 

75,556 


415,895 

i 



Table No- XVIII— showing AREA of GOVERNMENT RESERVED 

FORESTS. 


1 

2 [ 3 

4 

Tahsil. 

Name of Forest. 

Area in 
acres. 

Remarks. 

Gagera 

35 ... 

33 ... ... ... 

33 ... ... ... 

}| ... ... ... 

JJ ... ... 

33 ... 

3) ... ... 

)3 ... ... ... 

Sayadwala 

Kaman 

Kohla 

Chaukian ... ... 

Satghara ... 

Bibipur ... 

Bagiana 

Okara 

Gashkanri 

Total 

4,958 

2,264 

1,190 

1,566 

2,077 

864 

1,470 

4,097 

4,024 


22,510 

Montgomery 

jj ... 

J) ••• ... 

}J ... ... 

n ... ... 

jj ... 

jj ... 

jj 

jj ... ... 

JJ ... ... 

J> ... ... 

Burj Jewa Khan 

Nur Shah 

Aliwal 

Montgomery ... 

Muhammadpar ... 

Mirdad 

Dad Fatiana ... 

Harappa ... ... 

Kalera 

Darsana 

Ban jit Singh 

Total 

4,554 

3,445 

1,228 

4,280 

1.748 

3,405 

1,072 

1,945 

4,561 

1,663 

5,377 


33,278 


Grand Total 

55,788 
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Table No. XlX-showing LAND ACQUIRED by GOVERNMENT. 


1 

1 

2 

: 

3 1 

4 

Purpose for which acquired. 

Acres acquired. 

j 

1 

Compensation 
paid in rupees. 

Reduction of 
revenue in 
rupees. 

Roads 

07S 

; 

| 

3,932 

82 

Canals 

3 SO 5 

20, 532 

45S 

State Railways 

110 

1 

i 

,,, 

43 

Guaranteed Railways ... ... 

• •• 


... 

Miscellaneoti ; ... ... ... 

115 

i 

coo 

23 

Total 

5,OGS 

1 

i 

31,572 

008 



Table No. XX— showing AREA under CROPS. 
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Table No. XXI-showing AVERAGE RENT RATES and YIELD PER ACRE. 



Pulses of both harvests 140 100 



Table No. XXII-showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


Montgomery District.] 
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Table No. XXIII-showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 




f Dealers in wool and fur 


Montgomery District. ] xxvii 






Table No- XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES- 


Montgomery District. ] xxix 
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Table No. XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES-^jWmW. 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Table No. XXVI, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


Montgomery District. ] 
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Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED- 



1896-07 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED FROM LAND. 


Montgomery District. ] 
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Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE- 



Total District ... 31,37:1 C,901 17,983 4,013 3,501 92!) 52,917 11,813 17,395 5,005 20,782 


Table No. XXX, Showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE — concluded. 


Montgomery District. ] 
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xsxvi [ Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and TAKAVI. 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND up to end of LAST SETTLEMENT. 




Total District I 71,302 58,304 120,00(1 | Not available. 107,530 Not available. 237,205 






Table No- XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


s xxvi n 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Montgomery District. ] 

Table No- XXXIII A, showing REGISTRATIONS- 
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Table No. XXXIV, showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS for the years 1886-87 to 1896-97 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 




Table No. XXXV-showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 


Montgomery District. ]' 
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Table No- XXXVI- showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 
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[Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Montgomery District. ] 
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Table No. XXXVIII-showiug the WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 





Sayadwnla ... ... I Second ,, ... I 1,745 



Table No. XXXVIII— concluded. 




Montgomery District. ] 

Table No. XXXIX -showing 
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Table No. XLI-showing POLICE ENQUIRIES. 



Grand total of offences I 2,281 l,85Gi 1,579 1,292 1,133 














Tabic No. XLI — continued. 
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Table No. XLIII-showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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Table No. XLIV-showing; BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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